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His HIGHNESS 

THE 

DUKE of GLOCESTER. 


SIR, 

A Mong all the Noble Prelages of 
Wit, and Honour, there is not 
one by which YOUR HIGH¬ 
NESS hath given greater Encourage¬ 
ment to the Hopes of thefe Kingdoms, 
than by a furprizing Curiofity, and an 
impatient Delire of Knowledge. For the - 
fatisfying of fo Generous Inclinations, 
YOUR HIGHNESS cannot but 

A a leek 




The Epiftle Dedicatory - “ i 

ieek an early Acquaintance with the 
Roman State. It muft . needs pleate 
YOU, SIR, to underhand the Gonfti 
tution of that People^ before Y O U ap¬ 
pear the Rival of their Glory: And the ( 
lirit Steps to both rhele Attainments will 
be afil e uneafie. Many FafigUes are 
to be undergone ere Y O U furpals them 
in Action and Conduct : And in the 
fame Manner, before Y 0 U are intro - 
due d into the more delightful Scene* 
of their Policy and Government, YOUR 
HIGHNESS fhould be firft pre- 
fented with the rougher. Prolped of 
their Cuftotns and Ceremonies. 

For Your Diredion in fo Noble 
(tho’ Intricate) a Path of Ancient Sto¬ 
ry, YOUR HIGHNESS is defir’d 
to accept this lmall Endeavour ; no 
other wife than YOU would a few Sha¬ 
dows or a little Model, to give Y O il, 

S I R, the firft Notion of fome admir id 
Pidure, or fome magnifient Build¬ 
ing. 

There! 


There is one Cuftom which I am 
apt to fanfie YOllR HIGHNESS 
will read with particular Pieafure ; I 
mean, SIR* the T RQj AN Q A ME, 
a Maitial Exercife, perform’d by the 
.Youth of the fiift Quality in un¬ 

der fuch a Captain as Your felf .* And 
deriving its Original from young Ajca* 
n'ms, whom I need not fear to mention 
as your Precedent, fince YOU have 
already honour’d Him with your Imi¬ 
tation. 

It may be expe&ed perhaps that out of 
the manv Illuftrious Romans, Ifhouid here 
propofe to YOURHIGHNESS 
fome of the moft Celebrated Examples 
of Virtue and geeat Achievements. But 
this would prove a needlefs Piece of 
Service ; fince YOU cannot mifs Your 
Way in the purfuic of the Firft, while 
YOUR H I G H N E S S go’s on like 
the Trojan Prince, 

Matt e Vea wonjlrante viam. 


And 
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And to the Other t the fliort Advice 
which that Hero gave his Son, will en¬ 
gage Y Oil as the Higheft Motive: 

——- Te ammo repetentem exempla tuorum 
Et PaterJEneas & Avunculus excitet He£tor, 

I am, 

SIR, 

TOVR HIGHNESS’S 

Mofl Humble^ and 
Moft obedient Servant , 

Bafil Kennctt. 


PREFACE. 


T H E Vfefnlnefs of this Veflgn not being li{e to be call'd it 
yueftion, I am oblig'd no farther than to give a fiort H*- 
ftory of what attempts have hitherto been made of the fame 
Nature, with fome account of the prefm Undertaking. 

Not to make a Catalogue of the many Trails on particular Subjells of Ro¬ 
man Antiquities, the Two Authors moft in requeft for this Piece of ltyow- 
ledge, are Roflnus and Godwin ; the firft as a full Syftem, the other m 
an Abridgment cr Compendium. We have nothing more compleat than fto- 
linus taken altogether : But he will appear very deficient in many Points , if 
compar'd with other Learned Men who have labour'd in the adorning (ome one 
Part of hit General SubjeH . Thus, I believe , his Book of War has Scares 
been looted into fince the Publiflung of Lipiius his admirable Comment m 
Polybius. Hit Accounts of t*e Habits , Senate, Laws and funerals , will 
never be fet in Competition with the more accurate Pieces of Ferrarius mi 
Rubeniiis, of Paulus Manutins and Kinchman. Not to urge that the 
Names, the Money, the Private Games, with feveral lejjer fcpitfs are 
entirely omitted; and many more fubftamial Ciiftom but lightly touch'A 
The Paralipomena of Dempider, which are added in the left Editions, 
under the Name of Notes cr, this Author , jeem for the moji part purely .£ 
Tranfcript of Common Places , gather'd fro?u the Cl officios and ether Wri¬ 
ters, with little connexion . And therefore tho they ferve now and dm fir 
a Supplement to Rolinus, yet 'tit impojfible they flculd be very infiruSUve. 

GodwinV Anthilogia (which we uf tally meet with in our Schools) be- 
jides that zt warns aU the Advantages which we have receiv'd from the 
Learned within thefe Threefcm Tears , u fo Jhort and unfatufaclory in Sub- 
jells of the greateft Conference; fo lin'd with Phrafes , which are to be 
found in aU our Visionaries; fo fluff'd with lag Pajfages of Latin, ten- 
tran/Uted ; has fo little Method, and runs fo dry and heavy in the readings 
that l fancy "tit a general Wifi it were exchang'd for fcmetbzng clflinWC 
fame i^ind, of greater ufe, more agreeable Emmaimem. 


For 
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Tor Cantelius de Romana Republica, To me tbs Jefuit ferns very uiu 
itappy, that by [pending half his Book in giving us a long Relation of the 
Roman Wars, Battels > Deaths, &c. which mod Pgrfons would rather learn 
from the Original Hiftorians^ he has fo flraitnd hmfelf kt the remaining 
Part, as to pdfs for no extraordinary Epkomi^er. ;Befdes thatj?e can't ^are 
Boom to fe down one Word of Authority for what be fays . 

As for thefe Papers .* The Two Efeays of the Roman Learning and Edu¬ 
cation^ are , I think -> what has not been before attempted in any Langiiage ; 
and on that Account to ill be the mere eajily Pardon' 1, if not the better 
Accepted in the World. The Compendious Hiftxtry of the Rife, Progrefs, 
and Decay of the State , has this to fay for it (elf.\ That it carries its 
twn Credentials along with it in conftaht References to the Ancient 
Writers. I will not here compofe a Table of. iContents for tlxe Second 
Part, which has run out into juch length as to make the Body of the 
Work *, only I may hint in a Word or Two , that tl?e many Omiffions of 
Rofinus and Godwin ; are largely fupplied , and feme any thing material 
(that I know of) fafsd by. That the City with the Famous Smwtms 
of all Sorts are deferib'd from the Relations of EyeTVitneffls and Au¬ 
thors of Credit. That the Laws which occur in tdye beji Clafficks, and 
efttn prove a great Hindrance to the Reader, are dijpos'd of under pro¬ 
per Heads in a very convenient Manner ; and the truejt Accounts of thir 
Import, and the Time when they were made , collected from the moflap- 
frovd Commentators, and from ibe admir'd Treatije of ManutillS. 
That in fome Subjects it was thought proper to follow ( for the mofl Pan ) one 
particular Amber, who had manag'd bis Province with univerfal Approbation*. 
.As Sic.onius, Comitia, and the Judgments: Li^Gus in the Ait of War. 
in the ‘Gladiators, and in ibe Names. Kirchman in the Funerals, tm 
Brerewcod h :he Account of the Money. That the curious Remar- 
rates of Scalingr, Cafaution, Gravius, A forfeur and Madam Dacier 
are infirted cn many Cccafc-ns. In fleet, that no Pains of Charges have 
been /par'd) rrhic^ might render the Attempt truly ferviceable , to the 
rood End, for which ’twas defgnd, the Plea fee and Benefit of the 
'Reader. 

■ As to this hi 
the farmer, an* 
ful. It is, wi 


. As to this THtv Edition, Care hath been udd to the Mi Bakes of 

the former, and to give fitch afilpply to the deficits as was abfvlutely mUp 
ful. It is, -with all Grcrtuie Acknowledg'd, that the beji part of this 
aft fence hath been afforded by ibe late Noble CoilMms of the Excdlefe 
Gnevius: The Compiler wifes it may be mputed, not to Jdienefs, bus to 
Defaru that he hath borrowed only a Mite from that Treakiry. For in- 
t fiA nn Abridgement, not a full Body, he thought it alike umea- 
f hi' either to jwell the Bulk above the Name and life, cr to forbear 
y a , jZtjrOvements, as could flare e in bonefty be denied ; e.t her to bur- 
hen the Reader for tk Bo ok feller’ J Advantage, cr, under a pretence 


of -ealin 


• ti:former> to injure both. 


ESSAY 
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Of the Roman Learning. 

W Hoever confiders the ftrange Beginning of the Ro‘ 
mm State, the Frame and Confticution en which it 
. . % was Firix fettled, together with the Quality of the 

Original Members, will think it no Wonder that the People id 
that early Agefhou’d have a kind of Fiercenefs, or rather Wild¬ 
es. 113 their Temper, utterly a^erfe to every thing that was 
Polite and Agreeable. This favage Difpofitionby degrees turn'd 
lkto 4 rigid ieverity, which encourag’d them ro idiefole- 
iy on the Force of their Native Virtue and Honour, with¬ 
out being beholden to the Ad vantages of Art for the improve-* 
meat: of their Reafon, or for the afliftance of their Courage. 
Hence a groiinefs of Invention pafs’d currant with them for Wit 
^-I ^ was Jookd on as an unmanly Labour: efpecially 
while trjey found that their exaft Difcipiine and unconquer’d 
Relolution,render’d them Mailers of Nations much moreKnow- 
mg tnan themfelves. ^Ail this is frankly acknowledg’d by their 
own Authors : Literainhomine Romano goes fora Wonder with 
ThUj{a\ And Virgil in a Reign when all the Civility and 
Le^mmg of the World uere traniplanted to Rome, chufeth to 
make the Arts of Government and War the diftinguifhing Ex¬ 
cellencies of his Country-Men. 

Excudentdli fpirbnri* mo Hi ms ara 7 

Credo equidem : Vivos ducent de mar more vulttts ; 

Orabuxt caafas melius \ easily j meatus 
ffefcribevt radio, & furgentia fydera dicent : 

7# regere imperio populos Romans memento : 
ffa tibi Brunt artes. Pacta ; Amponcre moreni ; 

Par cere fubje£Hs t & debcllare fa pert os (t). 



(*) D: Nat. Dcor. lib. t. De Seneftute, (6) J&u 6. 

* Others 
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Others fhall belHrifpire the Mimick Brais, 

Or out of Marble carve a living Face: 

Plead with more force, and trace the Heavenly Roads, 
Delcribing the wide Empire of the Gods: 

The wandring Stars to fteady Rules Confine, 

And teach expe&ing Mortals-when they'D Ihine. 

Thee Heaven, brave Roman , formed tor high Command, 

Be thefe thy Arts, from thy viftorious Hand 
To make glad Nations own their Peace beftow d, 

To /pare the Suppliant and pull down the Proud. 

The Rea/on which Horace gives for the flow advances of 
/ P° £ fyi .will hold in every other Part of Polite Learning: 

Seriu enim Grads admovit acumina chords (c). 

Their little Acquaintance with the fine Wits of Greece , who 
had fettled the Staple of Arts and Learning in thar Country, 
depnv d them of anQpportunity to cultivate and beautifie their 
Genius, which was form'd by Nature, capable of theHigheft 
Attainments. Some kind of Poetry indeed they hadintheir 
Ruftick Times ; but then the Verfes were fuch rude doggrel 
Stufir, as old Ennius deferibes. 


—- Quales Eauni vatefq ; canebant , 

d^uem necfue Mufarum fcopulos quifquam fuperdraty 
Ncc difti liudiofus erat. 

Cicero is inclin'd to thint, that the old Romans might, proba¬ 
bly have gain'd fome little Knowledge in Philofophy from the 
Inftru&ion of Pythagoras , thefamous Author of thcltalic^ Seft, 
who fiourifh'd in Italy about the fame time as the Tar quins were 
expell'd the City. But the ancient Cuftom of finging to the 
Flute the Praifes of Famous Men at great Entertainments, is 
the only Relique he can find of this Doctrine, which was de¬ 
liver d in Poetical Numbers (d ). # 

Their Intercourie w ; rh Greece begun upon their undertaking 
the Defence of thofs Parts, againft Philip of Macedan, who had 

a defign on its Liberty, about the Year of Rome 555, when, ac- 

» 


W Lib. 2. Epift. 1. (i) Chert Tuft. Qnaeft. lib. 4. 

* . * cordf 
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cording to their ufualPraflice, under the Name of Deliverers, 
they made diemfelves rather the Maftersj>f that People. And then j 

Gracia captaferum vittorem cepit , & artes 
Intulit agrefti Latio (ej. 

The greateft Number of eminent Poets, efpecially Dramatic 
Writers, flourifh'd between the end of the Firft and the Third 
Punic Wars *, or from the Year of the City 512 to 607. The 
inoif considerable were Livius AndronicusjNkvius^ Ennius, Pacu- 
vlus^AcdusfCacilius,Plautus,Afrancusfrerence and Lucilius . And 
therefore Horace means only the Firft Punic War, when he fays* 

Et pofl Pmica Bella quietus quarere coepit 

Jguid Sophocles, & Thefpis & zAichylus utile ferrent ; 

Tentavit quoque rem fi dlgne vert ere poQct (/). 

The Studies of Philofophy and Rhetorick never had any tc^ 
terable Progrefs before the Arrival of the Achaians , who in the 
Year of Rome $86 or 587, to the Number of aThoufand, and 
more were fent for out of their own Country, where they had 
ftown themfelves difaffe&ed to the Romans,and were aifpers’d in 
leveral Parts of Italy. Among thefe was the Famous Polybius the 
Megalopolitan, whofe great Parts and Learning notonlv gain'd 
him the entire Friendfhip of Scipio tA&mylianus and Lalius , two 
of the greatef IRomans in that Age,but procur d too the Releafe of 
all his Country-Men, that remain'd after lome Years Exile. 

Moft of that Company, tho' not equal to Polybius ; yet.being 
the Principal Members of the Chief Cities in Greece , brought 
away a great Share of the Politenefs and refin'd Arts of that 
Country : And being now reduc'd to a State of Life, which took 
from them allThoughts of Publick AcHon,theyapplyed them¬ 
felves wholly to the Purluit of Letters, as well to divert the fad 
Refleftions on their Baniftiment, as to improve and cultivate 
their Mind (f). 

In a few Fears their Example and Tnftruftions had wropght 
fuch a ftrange Conveffion in the Roman Youth, that the Senate 
fearing leaft the Ancient Diicipline fhou’d by this means be cor¬ 
rupted, and the Minds of the People foftn'd and enervated by 
Study, confultedhow to put a Stop to this Vein ofPoliteneli, 
fo contrary to the Rough and Warlike Difpofition of their An- 

(c) Lib. 2. Fpift. 1. (f) Ibid, (g) Vi d. Ctfiiukon. Chronol, ad Polyb 4 
* Comment, id SU~ton. de Grammat. 

a 1 eeftorS 
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ceftors. To this Purpofe we meet with a 5 f^iiS? 5 &SSf 
in the ConfuUhip of C Fannuts Strabo and ^ • M p om I 
./?. V. C. 592 \ by which it appears , rfe.it w fefMat cus I om 

nonius the Praetor had made a Report to tne e 
Philofophers and Rhetoricians, the Fathers did hereby ora r 
the aferefaii Praetor to take Cogmfuue of f f ! {f ft 
fefTer nofuch Men in Rome (fe), i lrir i ; n 

The eager Paflion for Learning which this P10 an£ j p orce 

fomemeafure allay'd, broke out with greater , t y. e 

about Sixteen Years after, upon this Famous occahcn, as h 
Story may be made upoutof ieveral Autnois y/. • t i, c \ 

The Athenians having plundered Orcpus a City 
Inhabitants made their O mplamt ^to Rome \ Mulft of <00 

ring the Cafe to die Judgment of 

Talents was impos'd on the Athenian . P r t u e 

it was refolv'd, that Commffioners fhouId_.be font to the.& 
>».*» Senate, to procure a Mitigation of the Fin . 2)«. 

pitch'd on for this Service were Carncaiest he T’ t - nie 

the dVo/Y^ and Critalaus the Ptrtpatcticf Petavius 

of their coming. Authors are very little agreed,jgjwg 

and Cafaubon fix it in the Six : 8™^^ . 

difeourfe frequently, with Admiration. Ifh tF aran2U es; for 
they had each of them a different way m thei critolau/’s 

theEioquenceof Carneades was Violent and 
Neat and Smooth, that of Diogenes Modeft an „ T u ftice 5 

des one Day held a full and accurate Dispute , a Train 

the next Day he refuted all that he had faid be » J ( j, e 

ofcontraryArgumentsandqu^etookawa^th ^ of 

hadfo much commended. 1 Jus ne aia to uk • , , 

confuting all manner of Pofitive Affertions: for he wasjhe 

Founder of thedW a „ d fo introduced 

tobeperceivd orunderftood mthe worm, the City 

anunivetfal Sufpenfion of aflent. It foon fle 
that a certain Grecian (by whom they mean the young 

ail before him, had imprefs d fo ftrange a L t ^ e y run 

Men, rhar quitting all their Pleafures and Paftime|, they run 

mad, as it were, after Philofophy. This ^ extteam- 4 

People, was a very pleafant Sight, and theyRer oyce extieam 

(b)Secor. de aar.Crammat.cap. i .AGelUi^- «P-> *• W rluiUcb 
in Cat. Alajor. A. GelL lib.7. cap. H- M«f«fe.Sat. 1. c. 1 <. ^ 
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ly to find their Sons Wellcome, the Grecian Literature in fo 
hearty a manner. But old Cato the Cenfor , took it in great 
Dudgeon, fearing lead the Vouch being diverted by fuch Enter¬ 
tainments, fliou’d prefer the Glory offpsaking,to that ofafting. 
So that, the Fame of the Philofophers increaiing every Day, he. 
refolv'd to fend them packing as foon as poilible. With this 
Defign coming into the Senate, he accufed the Magiftrates tor not 
giving the Ambatfadors a fpeedier Difpatch 5 they being Perrons 
who cou'd eafily perfwade the People, to what ever they pleas d : 
He advised therefore that in all halt fomethingfhou'd be conclu¬ 
ded on, that being fent home to their own Schools, they might 
' Declaim to the Grecian Children \ and the Roman Youth might 
be obedient to their own Laws and Governours as formerly. 

The fame grave Difciplinarian, to fright: his Son from any 
thing of the Grecians, us c d to pronounce like the Voice of an 
Oracle, in a haiihef and louder Tone than ordinary, Taat tne 
Romans ivoud certainty be deflroy^d i when they btgan once tove in- 
fetid with Greek. But 'tis very likely that he afterwards alter'd 
. his mind, lince his learning Greek in his old Age is a known Sto¬ 
ry, and depend^ on good Authority ( 0 - The Lord R aco *^y s 
Twos aJudgnMt on him, for his Former Blafphemy ( l)• 

The Ambafiadors upon the Motion of Cato, had a quick Dil- 
niifTion,but left fo happy an Inclination in the young Gentlemen 
to Philofophy and good Letters, that they grew every Day more 
enamour'd of Study i and fhow d as much Diligence in theii 
Purfuits of Knowledge, as they had ever done in their applica¬ 
tions to War. 

In tbe Year of the City 608 or 609, Greece , which had hi¬ 
therto retain c d fome Shadow of Liberty,tho* it had been a long 
while at the Roman Command, was upon lome flight Occalion 
entered with an Army under L. Mwnmius , and reduced to the 
common State of the other conquer^ Nations. This Exploit 
happening in the very fame Year that Carthage was deltroy dby 
P.Scipio *A?.mylianusf\t will be very pleafant to obferve the Qifie- 
rent Genius of the Two Commanders, who had the Honour of 
thefe Achievements •, and to fee how Politenefs and the ancient 
Simplicity were now' in a Strife at Rome. Mummius was fo far 
unskilled in the curious Inventions of Art, that after, the tak¬ 
ing of Corinth, when a great Number of admirable Piftures 
and Statues, by thebeft Mailers, came into his Hands, he told' 


(4) Cicero Academ. x. De Seneft. Quiit&ilLn Lift. lib. i2 cap* ir. 
Q) Advancement of Learning, Book r . 

a 3 the 
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the Servants that were to carry them into Italy, If they loft any 
oy the Way. they (bon d certainly find him new ones in their 
room (m\ - 

Scipioon the ether Hand to the Courage and Virtue of an¬ 
cient Heroes, had join d a profound Knowledge of the Sciences, 
with all tlieGracesand Ornaments of Wir. His Patronage was 
courted by every one that made any Figure in Learning. Pa- 
nativS) whom Tully calls the Prince cf the Stoicks, and the in¬ 
comparable Hiftorian Polybius , were his Bofom-Friends, the al¬ 
erters of his Studies at home, and the conftant Companions of nis 
Expeditions (/*). To winch may be added the Remark of a very • 
grea r Man., that hepafs'd the [oft Hours of his Life, in the Conversa¬ 
tion of Terence, and was thought to have a Part in the Compojitton 
pf his Comedies (p). # 

The higheit pitch of the Grandeur, in the Time of the 

Common-Wealth, is thought to have been concluded before the 
final Reduftion of Carthage , and of Greece (p) ; and the common 
Reafon align'd for its decay, is, that Athens being now become 
the Mart of the World, for Wit and Breeding, imported the? 
Arts of Debauchery among her more Nobleproduftions to 
Rome\ and maintain’d their Luxury as well as tffeir Studies and 
Coiwcrfation at her Charge. But however their ancient Prowers 
might decline, ifs certain the Conqueft of the great Empire 
pf Science^ was now carried on morevigoroufly than ever..The 
Tide of Learning and Humanity run every day with greater 
Force, and after the Famous Cato fcarcemet with any tooppoie 
it. Between this Period, and the Death of Sylla (icarce Se¬ 
venty Years) the Moft Renowned Orators Crajjks and Antony , 
rul’d the Forum , who were Succeeded by SulpiciuSjCotta^rlor- 
tenfius, and other great Names recorded by Tally in his Brutus. 
At the fame time, the Two Scavolas , the Augur and the Pontiff , 
advanc’d Civil-Law to its full Perfettion. And Lucretius (who 
wrote about the Time of the Jugurthine War) as he excell d 
even the Grecian Difciples of Epicurus^ in explaining and derendr 
ing his Doftrine, fo he direfts us where to begin, m fixing the. 
Height and Purity of the Roman Peefy and Style (p. Philoio- 
ph^rs were now in univerfal Honour and Requeft, beinginvited 
from all Parts for the Education and Inftruftion of young 
Noblemen, and for Advice and Affiftance of the greateft Mi- 

(m) Veil . Paterc. Lib. i. cap.i$. OOIbid. CO Sir Win.Tcmple's M ifcell- 
P. 2. Ebay 4. (fi) Vid Cnjmbon Chi'on clog. a<J Poljb. (t) bir WW' 
Ternpk. Jtfifcei!. P. 2. Effay 1. ^ 
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nJfters of State. And what is moft furprizing, Arts and Civility 
were rather encourag'd than frighted away by the Wars, and the 
Mufes-like their Patronefs AAWz^had very often their refidence 
in the Camp. Sylla himfelf wrote Two and Twenty Books of 
Memoirs M, and contributed in an extraord inary Manner,to the 
Advancement of Knowledge, by tranlpomng to Amt the Fa¬ 
mous Library of Apellicon , the Pertpxtettc^, lnvynich weiemoft 
of Jriftotle and Theophrajhts his Works, which had been long 
unknown to the greateft partof their Followers y\ 

Sylla s Rival Marias was the only Man of Note, intlut nge, 
who retain’d theoldSowrenefs and unpoliih’d Manner of the hrit 
Romans. He indeed wou'd never ftudy Greek, i‘°r iulrer mat 
Language to be us’d in any Matters of Confluence; as thinking 
it Ridiculous to beftovy Time in that Learning, tae Teachers 
whereof were little better than Slaves (t). ; r , 

But then LhchIIus who fucceeded Sylla in the Militaiy Ciory, 
as to matters of Learning was much his Superiour. I n his Yout 
he had fo abfolute a Command of the Two only Tongues then 
s in Requeft, that upon a Projett of compiling an Hiliory, he 
fairly^took his Chance, whether he fhou d write inGree\ or La¬ 
tin. m Profe ar Verfe. And after all his Feats ot Ai ms in the 
Mithridatick. War, when he was depriv’d ofinsCommand by 
the prevailing Fattion of Pompey, the great Employment of * 
Privacy and Retreat, was the promoting ot Knowledge. With 
this Dcfign he built a Library, furmfhd it with a vaft Num¬ 
ber of Books, fairly tranferio’d, and made it freeto allComeis. 
The Walks and Schools, whichhe rais d near the Library, were 
always full of Grecians y who retiring hither from Buiinefs,divert¬ 
ed one another with Conferences and Debates, in the fame Man¬ 
ner as was us’d in their own Country. > making Ady . nUge of 
Friendly Converfation toward the improvement of then f:nd er¬ 
odings. LucuIIhs himfelf often ftudied there,fometimesdif pur¬ 
ine with the Learned Men,end fometimes giving his Advce in 
Matters of State, to thole that defired it; tho he meddled 
withno Publick Bufinefs iriPerfon .He was very well versdm 
all the Setts of Philofophy, but adher d clolely to the old Aca.r 
demy whereas Iris Friend Cicero , Was a great Stickler for the 
New 7 ’ Hence it is that we find the latter Book cf th eAcade* 
m™k«$ons inferib’d where that great Man is brought 

in defending the Opinions of his Sett (a). 

17 ) Plutirch in Sjjk. CO Ibid. & Strabo lii>. 13. Q) Fhunk in Mmui. 

pint Arch in Luc nil* * 
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The whole Majefty of Language, and Height of Eloquence 
ihown out, as it were, all at once m Tufty ; fo that Paterculus has 
well obierv d, fcleElan amemm paucifftmit, mlrativer'oncminem 
$PjJ is y mfp ant ah iHo vifum, ant qm ilium viderit (#>). 

Perhaps the fame Remark wifi hold good in his Philofophv .* 
°f ll lt ! e ^ ,thRe H toh » PrediceiTors, the latter Study 
will yield him anequal Praile with thetormer. For to handle 
tl-e Subject of Naturals and Morals in the Latine Tongue was 
pure v a new Province reserv'd for his management, and left un- 
tQLicli d till that Time by the Learned. This he lets us know 
m Overall arts ot Ins Works, particularly in this Proem to the 
lujculan Queltions; whereat the fame time he gives us afhorc 
Account of the Pi ogrefs and Advances of Arcs among the Ro- 
mans infinitely worth the tranferibing. Meum femper judi- 
ciumfmt , See. Is was aim ays my Opinion (Qy s he) that either 
our Countrey-Men have been more happy in their Inventions of every 
Kind than the Greeks, or that they have made a vajl Improve¬ 
ment tn -whatever they borrow d from that Nation ; and 
bought worth their while to polifh and refine. For as to the Con- 
dull of Li e, and the Rules of Breeding and Behaviour, together 
with the management of Family Concerns , we are Afafters of more 
exaerne/s, and have a much gentiler Air. If we afeend to the go¬ 
verning and regulating of Publkk States , our Anchors may mill, 
cham the Preference in this part of Mfdom, on account of their 
admirable Laws and Infeitutions. In Military Affairs we have 
made a more confederate Advance than any before us \ which is ow- 
in Z ;j no lefstoour Difcipline than to our Native Bravery. • •. • • 

Tfs true Greece has always, had the Renown beyond us for their 
attainment in every Part of Learning.-, and it was an lafie mat- 
terto Conquer^ when they met with no Oppofetion. Poetry (the 
moft ancient fort of Writing) had but a late reception among us- 
iw- Livius Andronicus prefented hisferft Dramatick Piece e i o 
fit fli op d be s1 4 years after the Building of Rome,in theConful- 
«npof C. Claudius South Appius C*cus) M. Tuditanus, * 
Tear before the Birth of Ennius, who is fenior to Plautus and 
Nsevius. 

As he goes on, he attributes the flow Progrefs ofPoefy to 
the want of due Reward and Encouragement, and tells us that 
in a pubhek Oration of <7^0 s, it was Objected as a Reproach 
to Marcus Nobiliorfhxt he had carried the Poet Ennius Wl *th him 
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into e/4s folia t when he went to refide there as Govemour. That 
there was no Part of the Mathematicks (which the Grecians 
efteem’d fo honourable a Study) of ufe in Rome, but'the bare 
Pra£Lce of meafu.ring and calling Accompt. For Oratory, he 
obferves that the Romans embrac'd this very foon : but at Bril 
without die Advantages of a learned Inllitution ; which were 
afterwards added with lb good Succels, as to fet them on e- 
qual Terms, with the moll Eloquent Mailers of Greece. But 
that Philoibphy had lain neglettcd ’till that time, and had met 
with no eminent Authour to adorn it in the Latine Tongue. 
This therefore he profefleth ro undertake as his proper Office, 
and how Happily he fucceeded in the Attempt, his Works on 
that Subjett will be a laiting Argument. 

If we compare Tully with his Friend Atticus , we find them 
both together anfwering theTwo excellent Ends of Philoibphy, 
the Service of the Publick, and the private Eafe and Tran¬ 
quility of an inoflenlive Life. The former directed allhisStu- 
dies to Action, in the defence of the Common-Wealth, and the 
oppofing all Defigns on its Liberty. The latter by never en- 
tring the Scene or Bufinefs, made himfelf equally honour'd and 
courted by all Parties from Syfta to Angufeus Cafar. The one 
gain'd tehimlelf more Glory, the other more hearty Love 
and Efteem; and I believe mod Perfons. wou d be inclin’d to 
follow Atticus , and to commend Cicero. 

Craffus , Pompey , Antony , C&far, Cato and Brutus , who made 
fuch a Noife in the World almolt all at the fame time, were the 
moll refin'd Scholars of their Age. The Three firlt indeed 
confin'd themfelves to the Practice of Eloquence, 'till they were 
wholly diverted by the Profelfion of Arms. But the Three laft, 
as they out-fhone the former in Oratory, fo they had made 
much greater Advances in the other Parts of Humane Learn¬ 
ing. Poetry and Philoibphy were the diverlion of Cafars lei- 
fure Hours, and his Hiftory will be the Model of good Lan¬ 
guage, as long as himfelf the Example of great Achievements. 

The Whole Conduit of Catos Life, Ihews him a greater 
Stoick than the meft rigid Profeffors of that Seit; or howe¬ 
ver they might equal him in Knowledge, 'tis certain he lham'd 
them in Practice. 

Brutus had been a Hearer of all the Setts of Philofophers, 
and made fome Proficiency in every one. When a Soldier 
under Pompey , in the Civil Wars, all the time that he was in 
the Camp, except what he Ipent in the Generals Company, 
he Employ’d in readjpg and ftudy. And the very day before 

the 
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the decifi ve Bitde at PharfaUa, tho' it was then the middle of 
Summer, and the Camp under many inconveniences, and he 
himfelf extreatnly harrals'd and out of Order ; yet while o- 
thers were either laid down to deep, or taken up withAppre- 
henfions about theiflue of the Fight, he fpent all his Time 
J tillthe Evening, in writing an Epitome of Polybius (x). 

Its univerfally known, that the Roman Literature as well 
as Empire, was in its higheft Afcendant under Auguflus. All 
*the delicate Fruits Tranfplanted from Greece^ were now in their 
Bloffom, being cherifh'd by the Calmnefs of the Seafon, and 
cultivated by the Hand of an Emperor. 

I have often wonder'd that M&cenas fhou'd all along carry 
away the foie Honour of encouraging the Wit and Knowledge 
of this Reign; when it feems Probable that headed only in 
imitation of his Matter; as the Humours of Princes common¬ 
ly determine the Inclinations of their Favourites. The quite 
contrary happen'd to the other great MFnifter Agrippa ; 
the Glory of his Exploits was referred to the Emperour, while 
the Emperour's Bounty advanc'd Maecenas his Elteem. And 
indeed che Celebration of Auguflus his Triumphs, and the Pane- 
gyricks on his Piety, were fufficientto let him out in the molt 
raking Colours; But had Adeems been denied the fhining 
Chara£ter of a Patron, lie might have roll'd on in Silence a- 
mong Epicurus his Herd > and lcarce have been ever drawn by 
the Poet s Hand, unlels in the fame Pofture as Silemts. 

Jnflatum heflerno venas ut femper Iaccho : 

Sort a proculcapiti tantum delapfa jacebant, 

Et gravis attrita pendebitt cmharus anfa (j)» 

But whoever of the Two was the Nobler Patron, Auguflus 
mutt be acknowledg'd to have been the greater Scholar: And 
for proof we need go no farther than Suetonius , who. has fpent no 
lefs than Six Chapters on the Learning of this Emperour : His 
prodigious Induitry in the Study ofEloquence, and Liberal Arts; 
bis Labour in compo/ing every thing that he jpoke in Publick, 
tho' he had a very good Faculty at extempore Harangues; his 
polite and clean Style; his accurate Knowledge of th e Grecian 
Lirerature, by the affiftance of their beft Matters ot Rhetoric 
and Philofophy; the Thirteenth Book of the Hiftory of his 


(V Plutarch in Brut* (y'j Virgil Eclog; ^ 
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own Life ; his Exhortation to Philofophy, with feveral othet 
works in Profe ; his Bock of Hexameters and another of Epi¬ 
grams, all confider’d together may equal him with the moft 
Learned Princes in Story. r _ . 

Being thus arriv'd at the Higheft Point of the Roman At¬ 
tainments, it cannot beunpleafant to look abcut us, and to take 
a ftiort furvey of the Produaions in every Kind. Eloquence 

indeed will appear at feme Diftance, rather mthe Au 0 tan Age, 

than in Augufus his Reign, ending in Cicero, atthe Diflolution 
of the Common-Wealth. Not that his De;th was properly the 
Ruine of his Profeftion > for the Philofcpher might have liv d 
much longer, and yet the Orator have been gone ; when once 
the ancient Liberty was taken away, which infpir d him with 
all his lofty Thoughts, and was the very Soul of his Harangues.- 
But then the Bounds of Hiftory and Poefy,' were fixd under 
the Emperors Proteaion by Livy, Virgil and Horace. And ir 
we defire a view of Philofophy, the two Poets will account for 
that as well as for their own Province. .... 

I think none will deny Horace the Elogy given him by a ce¬ 
lebrated Writer, That he was thegreateft Maker ofLtfaand of 
true Sence in the Conduit of it (z). Efpecially fincethe Author 
of that Judgment is one ofthofe whom (hadheliv dthenJWo- 
race himfelf wou'd have willingly chofe for his Judge, and m- 
fertedin that ftiort Catalogue of Men of Wit and Honour, whom 
he defir’d jfhou a approve his Labours (£• , . f a 

Whether or no the common Saying be True, that if all Aits 
and Sciences were loft,they might be found mf trgt , P - 
he div'd very deep into the Myftenes of Natural Science, wh ch 
hefets forth in ail its Ornaments, in feverrJ Parts of his Dmn« 
Work. And in that admirable Place of his Second 
when he exprefleth, in a fort of Tranlport, his Inch 
Poefy, he feems to Direct its whole End towards Je Specula¬ 
tions of the Phiiofophers; and to make the Mufes Hand-Maids 
to Nature. 


Me vero primum dulces ante omnia Mufe % 
Quorum facra fero ingenti perculjus amore , 
Aecipiant. cceliq) vias & fydera monftrertt, 
Defettus foils varies , Luna# Labores : 


,,) Sit Will. Temple. Mifcellan.P. 2. 2 - W Book l - Sat ‘ I0, 

Vnit 
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ZJnde termor terris *, qua vi maria alt a tumefcant 
Okie lb ms ruptis , rarfujq ; in feipfa recidant: 

^uid t ant urn Oceano proper entfe finger e foies 
Hyberni ; vel qua tardis mora noflibus obfiet. 

For me, the fit'll cfcfire which does controul 
All the inferior Wheels that move my Soul, 

Is, that the Mufe me her High-Prieft wou d make ; 

Into her holy Scenes of Myltery take, 

And open there to my Mind's purged Eye, 

Thole Wonders which to Senfe the Gods deny; 

How in the Moon fuch change of Shapes is found; 

The Moon, the changing Worlds etennal Bound. 

What fhakes the (olid Earth, what ftrong Difeafe 
Dares trouble the fair Centre's ancient Eafe? 

What makes the Sea Retrear, and what Advance ? 

Varieties too regular for Chance . 

What drives the Chariot on of Winters s Light, 

And Hops the lazy Wagon of the Night f [Mr .Cowley. 

After Augujlus, the Roman Mufes as well as the Eagles Hoop’d 
from their former Height: and perhaps one of thefe Misfortunes 
might be a necetfary Confequence of the other. I am very for- 
ry whenltiiid either of them attributed to the Change of Go¬ 
vernment, and the Settlement cf the Monarchy. For had the 
Maxims and the Example of Auguftus been purfud by his 
SuccefTors, the Empire in probability might have been much 
more Glorious than the Common Wealth. But while a new 
Scheme of Politicks was introduc'd by Tiberius , and the Cafars 
began to A<Sl what th ^Tarquins wou'd have been alhamd of; 
the Learning might very well be corrupted, together with the 
Manners and the Difcipline, and all beyond any Hopes of a 
Recovery. 

It cannot be deny'd that fome of the word Princes were the 
moll pailionate affe&ers of Learning, particularly Tiberius , Clau¬ 
dius and Nero : But this rather deterr’d other Men from fuch 
Attempts, than encourag'd them in their Purfuirs; while an ap¬ 
plauded Scholar was as much envied, as a fortunate Command¬ 
er; and a Rival in Wit, accounted as dangerous as a Contender 
for the Empire: The firfl being certainly the more hardy Fel¬ 
low, whodar'd Challenge his Mailers at their own Weapons. 


\ 
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Whatever Effays were made to recover the languilhing Arts 
under Vefpa/iau, Titus, and Domitian (for this laft too was an 
encouraserof Poefy, tho’hebanifh’d the Philofophers; fcarce 
ferv’d to any better Purpofe, than sodemonftrate the poor Suc¬ 
cess of Study and Application, while the ancient Genius was 

Wa /n the Six next Reigns, immediately following Domtutn, 
Learning feems to have enjoy'd a fort of lucid Interval, and 
the Banifh’d Favourite was again admitted to Court, being 
highly countenanc’d and applauded by the beft fet of Princes 

* 7 ot^uire after the Produaions of the other Reigns, 

the ufefolLabours of Tacitus,Suetonius and 
the Government of Trajan more famous then all his teats ot 
Arms. If they are lefs happy in their Language than the Anci¬ 
ents in other relpefts perhaps they have over-matchu them. The 
Hiftorians in the delicacy of th* roltekj and the 
Truth of their Relations *, and the Orator m his W ic anagooa 
c. nr „ if we at jd to thele Plutarch, who wrote molt of his 
Works in Pome, and was honour’d by Trajan with the Conful- 
fliipf and QuintHlian who flourilh‘d a very little Time before, 
thevmav oafs for the Twilight of Learning after the Son-let 
of the jiuzuflan Age ; or rather be retembled to a glimmering 
Taper whifheafts a double Light when its juft on the I oint ot 

E ^is D an Obfervation of Sir William Temple, that all the Latim 

Books which we have till the End of e ft e ema- 

‘till the End of Marcus Antoninus, have a ti ue andvvrj' elteema 

ble Value i but that all written wSS 

Price- purely to our Curiolny, and not to their own v o 

an But X t C he'puri'ty of the Tongue was long before corrupted,. 

is, the ftrange refort of the ruder Nations to home, alter the 
Conqueftof theirownCountry Mu l t itudesboth.tothe ’ 

Thus the Gauls of thofe Parts by Julius 

Army and the City, ^foer ^ Sfaniar j s an d Syrians- 
Caper, August Tiberius , as ma y r tert Ccnflu- 
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linquiftfdthefenew Acquisitions, yet the prodigious Swarms of 
the Natives, who had waited on his Predeceilors Triumphs, 
Were ftill oblig'd to live in Rome, in the condition of Slaves. 

The greateft part of the fucceeding Princes, who found it 
fo hard an Enterprize to defend their own Territories, had little 
leifure or Concern to guard the Poffelfrons of the Mutes. And 
therefore Claudtan in thofe Verfes of this Panegyric on Stilico, 

Hinc prifca redemt art a , feiicibus inde 
Ingenus aperitur iter % defpettaq \ Mufz 
Coll* levant. 

is guilty of a grand peice of Flattery, in making that Minifter 
the Reftorer ot Polite Studies, when it is plain that in his time 
(under Honorius ) were the laft ft rugg lings of the Roman State. 

The Goths and Vandals , who foon carried all before them, 
might ealily fright Learning and Sciences off the Stagc,fince they 
were already fo much out of Countenance, and thus render the 
Conquerors of the Univerfe as Rough and Illiterate as their firft 
Progenitors. . 

In this manner thelnundations of the barbarous People, pro v J d 
equally fatal to Arts and Empire ; and Rome herfelf, when fhe 
ceas'd to be the Miftrefs of the World, in a little time qui te 
forgot to fpeak Latin. 


ESS At 
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Of the R oman Education. 

} ^TP^I S an Obvious remark, that the ftrongeft Body 
I owes its^ Vigour in a great meafuYe to^ the very Milk 
~ it receiv'd in its Infancy, and to the firft knitting of 
the Joints. That the mold ftately Trees, and the faireft of Herbs 
and Flowers, are beholden for their Shade and Beauty to the 
Hand that firft fixt them in an agreeable Soil: An advantage 
which if they happen to want, they feldom fail to degenerate in¬ 
to Wildnefs, and to affume a Nature quite different from their 
proper Species. Every own knows how to apply the lame Ob- 
lervations to Morals, who has the Sence to dilcover it in Na¬ 
turals. Hence the moil renov\n d People in Story, are thofe 
whofe Law-givers thought it their nobleft and molt important 
Work, to preferibe Rules for the early Inftituticn of Youth. 
On this Bafts Ljcurgu* founded the glorious Difcipline of the. 
Spartans, which continued for Five Hundred Years, without a- 
ny confiderable Violation. The Indian Brachmans had a Strain 
beyond all the Wit of Greece, beginning their Care of Mankind, 
even before the Birth , and employing much thought and diligence 
about the Diet and Entertainment of their breeding Women ; fo 
far as tofurrifh them with p leaf ant Imaginations, to compofe their 
Minds and their Sleep with the beft Temper , during the time that 
they carried their Burthen (b). 

Plutarch feverely reprehends the Ccndutt cf AW/*, thatin 
his fett lenient of the Roman State, he did not in the firft place 
provide and ccnftitute Rules for the Education of Children \ 
and makes the Remiffnefsin this early Diftipline, the chiefCauie 
of the feditious and turbulent temper of that People,and what 

{&) Sir Will. Temple's Mifceil, P. 2, Effay 1. 
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Contributed highly to the Ruine of the CommonrWealth (c) 
Thus much indeed 1'eems agreed on by all the latter Hiftori- 
ans, that in the looier times of the Em pire, the ftiaineful Neg¬ 
ligence of Parents and Inftructors, with its neceflary Conle- 
quence, the Corruption and Decay of Morality and good Let- 
ters, ft ruck a very great blow towards the diffolviog ot that glo¬ 
rious Fabi ick. But in the riling Ages of Rome, while tneir 
primitive Integrity and Virtue flourilh'd with their Arms and 
Command, the training up of Vouth was look'd on as a raoft 
Sacred Duty ; and they thought themfelves in the higheft Man¬ 
ner Oblig’d ro leave fit Succeffors to the Empire of the 
World, So that upon a flvort Survey of their whole Method 
and Difcipline from the Birth to the entrance on publick Bufinels 
they will appear io far to have exceeded the VVjfdom and 
Care of ocher Nations, as to contend for this Glory even 
with the ancient Spartans, whom Plutarch has magnified fo 
much beyond them : efpecially, if we agree with a veiy great 
Judge, that the taking no Care about the Learning, but only a- 
bout the Lives and Manners otChildren, may be iuftly thouehr 
a defect in Ljcurgus his Inflation (d). * g 

■Quwclihait (or Tacitus) mche Dialogue de Oratoribus, gives 
an excellent Account ot the old way of breeding Children, 
and fets it off with great Advantage, by comparing it with the 
Modern. 

‘As loon as the Child was born, he was not given in charge 
‘to an hir’d Nurfe, to live with her in fome pityful Hole that 
‘ferv’d for her Lodgings; but was brought up in the Lap and 
‘Bofom ot the Mother, who reckon’d it among her chief Com¬ 
mendations to keep the Houfe, and to wait on the Children. 
‘Some ancient Matron was pitch’d on out of the Neighbours' 
‘whole Life and Manners rendred her worthy of that office* 
‘to whofe Care the Children of every Family were commit¬ 
ted ; Before whom ‘twas reckon’d the moll hainous thing in the 
‘World to (peak atl ill Word, or to do an ill Afiion. Nor had 
ihe an Eye only on their Inftru&ion, and the Bufinefs that 
they were to follow, but with an equal Modefty and Gravity 
^Iha regulated their very Diver'tifements and Recreations. Thus 
Cornelia , Aurelia and Attia, Mothers to the Grachi, Julius 
Cafar and Auguflus are reported to have undertaken the Office 


, ( f ) Plutarch. Com par. of and Ljc ur^. (d) Arcb-Bilbop Tillot- 
fin's Sermon of Education. 
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| 1 of GoVemefles, and to have imploy'd themfelveS in the Edt \ u 
1 cation of Noblemens Children. The ftri&nefs and feverity 
4 of fuch an Inftitution had this very good Defigh, that the 
4 Mind being thus perfery'd ill its primitive Innocence and Inte- 
c grity, and not debauch'd by ill Cuftom or ill Example, might 
4 apply its felf with the greaceft willingnefs to the Liberal Arts, 
4 and embrace them with all its Powers and faculties. That 
4 whether k was particularly inclin'd cither to the Profeflion or 
4 Arms, or to the underftanding of the Law, or to the pra£lice 
4 of Eloquence ; ixiighr make that its only Bufinefs, and greedi- 
c ]y drink in the whole Knowledge of the belov'd Study., 

4 But now the young Infarit is given in charge to iome poor 
4 Grecian Wench, and one or two of the Serving-Men perhaps 
4 are join'd in the Comrniilion > generally the meanelt and moft 
4 ill-bred of the whole Pack, and fuch as are unfit fpr any feri- 
4 ous Bufinefe. From the Stories and Tattle of Inch fine Compa* 
4 nions, the foft and flexible Nature mull take its firft Imprefr 
4 iionand bent Over the whole Family there is nor the leaft 
4 Care taken of what is laid Or done before the Child : while 
1 the "very Parents inftead of inuring their dear little Ones to 
4 Vertue and Modefty, accuftom them, on the quite contrary, 

4 to Licentioufnefs and wantoneft, the natural refult of which is 
4 a fettled Impudence, and a contempt of thole very Parents, 

4 and every Body elfe. 

Thus altho' the Care and Inftruftion of Youth, among the 
old Romans , had been provided for by the publick Laws, as in 
the Spartan State, yet the voluntary Diligence of Parents would 
have made all fuch Regulations ulelefs. 

- Among the domellick Cares, it will not be from the Purpofe 
to take particular Notice of one, which requir'd little Troubi* 
or Difficulty, and yet prov'd as Beneficial and Serviceable as a~ 
ny other Inilitution. > I mean the ufing Children to fpeak the 
Language purely at firft; by letting them hear nothing but the 
trueft and moft proper Phrafe. By this only Advantage feve- 
ral Perfons arriv'd at no ordinary Repute in the Forum, who were 
fo unhappy to want many other Qualifications. 

7*^7 Says that the Gracchi were educated, man tarn in gremio y 
quim in fermone matrk : And he reports of C. Curio , who was 
reckon'd the third Orator of his time, that he underftood no Poet* 
had read no Books of Eloquence; had made no Hiftorical Col- 
le&ion ; and had no Knowledge of the publick or private Part 
of the Law. The only thing which gain'd him his-Applaufe was 
■; b a 
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a. clean fliining Phrafe, ati-d a fudden quicknefs^ and Fluency 
Expreflion. This he got purely by the Benefit of hts private 
Education i being us d to luch a correct and poliili’d way x>t 
fpeaiiing in the Houfe were he was brought up (e\. 

For Mailers, in the Hrll Place they had the Literatoref or 


Tpamz'LsdLC, who caught the Children to write and read 

nrrr , a c 


To 


thefe they were committed about the Age of Six or Seven 
Years (f). Being come from under their C.ire they Were lent 
fo the Grammar-Schools, to ie.trn the Art ot ipeaking, well, and 
the undemanding of Authors : Or more frequently'in the Houle 
of great Men,fome eminent Grammarian was entertain'd tor that 

Employment. , „ , ... , r , 

It ispleafant roconfider what Prudence was us d in thefe early 
If cars, to inftil into ths Childrens Minds a Love and Inclinati- 
on to the Forum, whence they were to expect the greafeft Share 
of their Honours and Preferments. For Cicero tells Atttcus in 
his Second Book de Legibus, that when they were Boys they 
us'd to learn the famous Laws of the Twelve Tables by Heart* 
lit the fame Manner as they did an excellent Poem. And 
Plutarch relates in his Life of the Younger Cato, that the very 
Children had a Play in which they acted Pleadings of Caules be¬ 
fore the judges •> accqfing one another and carrying the con¬ 
demn'd Party toPrifon. ., , . „ A 

The Matters already mention d, together with the Inltructors 
in the feveral forts of Manly Exerctfes, for the improving of 
their natural Strength and Force, do not properly deferve that 
Name, if let in view with the Rhetoricians and Philolophers i 
whoafeer that Reafon had difplay’d her Faculties, and efta- 
blifh’d her command, were employ'd to cultivate and adorn the 
Advantages of Nature, and to give Che laft hand toward the 
forming of a Roman Citizen. Few Perfons made any great Fi¬ 
gure on the Scene of Action in their own time, or in Htttor| 
afterwards, who befides the cohftant frequenting of Fubhd 
Leftures, did not keep with them in the Houle tome effuneni 
Profeffor of Oratory or Wifdom. » . .. 

[ have often thought, that one main Reafon of the prodigipu 
Frogrefs made by yopng Gentlemen, under thele private Tti 
tor*, was the perfect Love and Endearment which we fin 
to have been between Matter and Sholar, by which niedi 
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Government and Inftruftion proceeded in the fweeteft add eafi- 
eft way. All Perfons in the happy Ages of Rome, had the lame 
Honour and Refpeft for their Teachers, as Perjius hap rdf his 
Matter, CornutHs the Steick, to whom addretting hinilelf m his 
fifth Satyre, he thus admirably deferibes his pwtt Love aard Piety 
to his Governour, and the ftri£l Friehd/hip that was between' 
them, - 

Cumq ; iter dmbiguum efts & v *ta nefetus error 
Tiiducit trepidas ramofa in comps ta menteJ,. 

Me tibi fuppofui : Teneros tit fufeipis annos 
Socratico Cornute finis ; tunc fallere filers 
Jppofua intortos extendit regula mores ; 

Ft premitur rat tone animus vtnciq ; labor at, 

Jirtificemq\ tuo ducit fub pollice vultum. 

Tecum etenimlongos me mini con furriere files ; 

Et tecum primas epulis decerpere tulles. 

ZJnum opus, & requiempariter difponimus ambe, 

Atque verecundd laxamus feria menfa, , 

Non eqtddtm hoc iubites amberum fadere ccrto 
Confentire flies, & ab sino fidere duct. * 

Noftra vet aquali fufiendit tempera libra 

Parca tenax veri, feu not a fidelibus hord *... 

Dividit in Geminos Concordia fata duorum > 

Saturftumq ; gravem nojtro ]ovefrigtmut una. 

Nefcio quod certe eft quod me tibi temper at afirum: 

Juft at the Age when Manhood lets me free, . 

I then depos'd my felf, and left the Reins to thee; 

On thy wife Bofom I repos'd my Head, 

And fay my better Socrates was bred. - u 

Then thyftraight Rule fet Virtue ihmy fight, fh r 

The crooked Line reforming by the right, 

My Reafon took the Bent of thy Command; 

Was form’d and polifh’d by thy skilful Hand. 

Long Summer-days thy Precepts I rehearfe, . 

And Winter-nights were fhort in our Converfe.’ 

One was our Labour, one was our Repofe; 

One frugal Supper did our Studies clofe. 

Sure on our Birth fome friendly Planet fhone. 

And as our Souls, our Horofcdpe Was one. 

Whether the mounting Twins did Heaven adorn* 

Ot with the rifihg balance we were bom. 
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Both have the lame Impreflion from above, 

And both have Satans Rage repefd by Jove. 

What Star I know not, but feme Star I find, 

Has giv’n thee an Afcendant o’er my Mind. [Mr. t)rydefi. 

Nor was the Reverence paid by the Publick to the Informer 
of Youth, Iefs Remarkable than the Efteem and Duty of their 
Scholars. Which makes Juvenal break out into that xdeganE | 

Rapture. 

J)ii majorum nmbris termem C r fine ponder? terram 
Spirant eft ; crocos , & in Hrndferpetmm ver, 

Jgui precept orem fanEii volt* ere parent if 
Ejje loco (g). 

In Peace ye Shades ot our great Grandfires reft, 

No heavy Earth your facred Bones moleft. 

Eternal Springs and riling Flowers adorn 
The Reliques of each venerable Urn, 

.Who pious Reverence to their Tutors paid. 

As parents Honour'd, and as Gods obey'd. t _ . , 

LMr. Charles Dry den. j 

At the Age of Seventeen Years, the young.Gentlemen, wnen ■ 
they put on their manly Gown, were brought in a folemn Man- , 
ner to the Forum, and entered in the Study of Pleading : Not 
only if they delign d to make this their chief Profellion, but altho ; 
their Inclinations lay rather to the Camp. For we fcarce meet 
with any famous Captain who was not a good fpeaker ; or any 
eminent Orator, who had not ferv d fome time in the Army. , 
Thus it was requiiite.for all Perfons who had any 1 houghts ot j 
rifing in the World, to make a good Appearance both at the j 
Bar and in the Field ; becaufe if the fucceis of their Valour and j 
Conduft (hon’d advance them to any confiderable Poft, it wou d ; 
have provd almoft impoffible withoutjfthe Advantage of Elo- j 
quence, to maintain their Authority with the Senate and Peo- \ 
pie. Or if the Force of their Oiirory fliou d in time procure j 
them the honourable Office of Prator or Conful , they wou d j 
not have been in a Capacity to undertake the Government ot j 
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the Provinces (which fell to their Share at the Expiration of 
thefe Employments) without lome experience in Military Com¬ 
mands. 

Yet becaufe the Profeflion of Arms was an Art, which wou’d 
eafiiy give thern an Opportunity of Signalizing themfelves.and in 
which they wou'd almoft Naturally excel, as Occalions Ihould be 
afterwards offer'd, for their Service; their whole applications 
and Endeavours were directed atprefent to the Study of Law 
and Rhetoric!., as the Foundations of their future Grandeur. 
Or perhaps they now and'then made a Campaign, as well for 
a Diverfion from fey end Labours, as for their Improvement in 
Martial Discipline. ■ 

In cite Dialogue as Orator Urns, we.have a very good Account 
of this AdmilTien of young Gentlemen to the Forum, and of the 
neceifity of fuch a Ccurle in the Common-Wealth; which 
coming from Jo great a Mailer cannot tail to be very Pertinent 
ana InllruCtive. 

‘ Among our An cellars (fays that Author/the Youth who was 
1 defign'd for rite Forum, and the Practice of Eloquence, being 
‘ now furniih’d with the Liberal Arts, and the Advantage of a 

* Domeitick Inlliiution, was brought by his Father, or near Re- 
‘ lations,to tiie molt celebrated Orator in the City. Him he us’d 
‘ conftandy to attend, and to be alwaysprefent at his perfor- 
‘ mance of any Kind, either in judicial Matters, or in the ordi- 
‘ nary Affemblies of the People So that by this Means he learnt 
‘ to engage in the i.aurels and Contentions of the Bar, and to 
‘ approve himfelfa Man at Arms, in the Wars ot the Pleaders. 

‘ For in that ancient Conilitution of a mixt State, when the 
‘Differences were never retard toonefupream Perfon, the 
‘ Orators determin'd Matters as they pleas’d, by prevailing on 
‘ the Minds of the ignorant Multitude. Hence came the Ambi- 
‘ tion cf Popular Applaufe; hence the great variety of Laws 

* and Degrees > hence the tedious Speeches and Harangues of the 
‘ Magiftrates, fometimes carried 011 whole Nights in the Rofira ; 
‘Hence the frequent Indictment and Impleading of the powerful 

* Criminals,' and the expofing of Ho.ifes to the Violence and' 
‘Furyof the Rabble.- hence the Factions of the Nobility, and 
1 the conftant Heats and Bickerings between the Senate and Peo- 
‘ pie. AU which, tho’ in a great Meafure they DiftraCted the 
‘ Ctxnmon-Wealth, yet had this good Effect, that they exer- 
‘ cis'd and: improv'd the Eloquence of thole times, by proposing 
‘ the higheft Rewards to that Study. Becaufe the more excel- 
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J u nt anY Perfon appeal’d in the Art of Speaking, the ipore Wj 
^ fily he ^arnv d^t Honour§ andEmployments; the more he 
% furmfs’d his Collegue in the fame Office, the greater was h 

* Favour with the IttidingMen. of the City,his Authority withthe 
. ‘ Late, and his Renown and Erteeiii among ^e Comrnop.. 

4 Thefe Men were courted and waited on by Uien ^ 

iffigh Nations : Thefe, whentheyundertook theOom- 

* mahdbf Provinces, the very Magilhates reverenc d a th r 
c departure, and acior d at their return . Thefe the higheit um 

* Jot Prat or and Co«f«l feem’d to requ're, and call for, and 

* court their acceptance : thefe when in a prt < g e _ 

1 very little of their Authority, while they gt|* /. ^ 

‘nate and People by their Ccunfel. For they took tins tor 

* f„ infallible JLl that wuhout Eleq;.™* nn^ffiWe 

* either to attain or to defend a considerable Txplt in t.w^Com 
1 mon-Wealth : And no wonder when they were ^‘J?heir 
Rnfinefs even a°ainft their Will, and com pell d to fho 

‘ Parts in Publick. When twas reckon'd but an ordinary a - 
‘ S £ deliver oiuS Opinion in fhort before the Senary 
‘ Mancou’d maintain and improve it with th.p 
‘ inents of Wit and Elegance. When it they had 
‘ any Envy or Sufpicion, they were to anfwer the Accut 
‘Charge in Perfon. When they coud pot .o mu<chi as give 
‘ their Evidence, as to Fublick Matters, in Writing , but were 
‘ ohl p’d to ato ar in Court, and to deliver it with their own 
‘ Mouth. So F that there was not only a vaft ?ncourag^enc 

* hit even a neceflity of Eloquence : To be a fine Speake^ 

* counted brave and glorious > on the otherHand.toa y 

c Perfon, on the publick Stage, was Scandalous and Re 

* nt-oachful/ And thus a Scene of Honour, and defire ofavoid 
C fng Infamy, was a main Incitement, to their En<Je ^ 0 “f? ‘^ 

* tMe ftudies: leaft they fhou d be reckon d among the Clients 
< rather than among the Patrons i leaft the numerous Depen- 

e Sncesmnfmittecfto^ 

‘ Eft oifs into other Families, tor want of an able Supporter, 

* leaft like a fort of ufelefs and unprofitable Cregure 5 > they 
« knn d either be fruftrated in their pretenfions tQ Bwiour aqd 
‘Preferments, or elie difgrace themfelves and their offieg by the 

inTulh’s firftBook ie Orotore, are reprearnedasfvery 
§g$tce io thir judgmep^i concerning n^i lm^ovg 
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ments of an accomplifh’d Orator, The former denies anylfer- 
fbn the Honour of this Name, who does not poffefs in Tome 
Degree aH the Qualities both native and acquir’d, that enter 
into the Competition of a general Scholar. The Force of his 
Argument lies in this, that an Orator ought to be able to de¬ 
liver himfelfcOpioufly on all manner, of Subjefts : And he does 
not fee how any one can anfwer thfe Character, without fomc 
Excellency in all the Myfteries of Arts and Learning, as well as 
in the happy Endowments of Nature. Yet he wou’d not have 
thefe Acquifitions fet fo loofe about him, as to be laid open 
to the Bottom on every Occafion j but that (as a great Man 
expreffeth it) they fhou’d rather be ennamel’d in his Mind, than 
embofs’d upon it. That as the Criticks in Gates and Geftures 
will eafily difeover by the Comportment of a Man’s Body 
whether he has learnt to Dance, tho’. he does not pra&ife his 
Art in his ordinary Motion : So anOrator when He delivers 
himfclf on any Subjea,. will eafily make it appear w hether 
he has a full Underftanding of the particular Art or Faculty 
on which the Caufe depends, tho' he does not difeover. of it 
in the Manner cf a Philofopher or a Meclunicfe. AiWtut 
on the other Hand, refle&ing on the fiiortnefs of Humane Life, 
and how great a part of it is commonly taken up m the attain¬ 
ment of but a few Parts cf Knowledge, is inclin’d to believe 
th*t Oratory does not require the accelliuy Attendance of its 
Sifter Arts. But that a Man may be able to profyciite a 
Theme of any Kind, without a Train of Sciences, and the 
Advantages of a learned Inftitution, That, as few Perfons are 
to feeic in the cultivating of their Land, or th? contrivance 
and elegance of their Gardens, tho’ they never read. Cato ie 
Re. RnfPica. or Mago the Carthaginian : So an Orator, may 
harangue with a great deal of Reafon and Truth on a Sub- 
jeft taken from any part of Knowledge; without any farther 
Acquaintance with-the nicer Speculations, than his common 
Sence and Underftanding improv’d by Experience and Con- 
veriation fhaff lead him, ‘ For who ever (lays he) when he 
• comes to move the Affections of the Judges or People, Hops 
« at this, that he hath not Philofophy enough to dive into the 
‘ Firft Springs-of the- Paffiom, and to difeover their various 
‘ Natures and Operations ? Belides, tu this Rate we muft quite 
‘lay afide the Way of railing Fifty in the Audience, by re- 
‘ prefenting themifery of a diftrefs’d Party, or defertbing (per- 
‘ hapsj the Slavery which he endures: when Philofophy tells us 
, b 4 that 
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‘ that a goo4 Man can never be miferable, and that Virtue is 
4 always abfolutely free, 

Now as Cato without doubt {athimfelf forthe Picture wlii£h 
in CraJJut his Name he there draws of an Orator, and there¬ 
fore ftrengthens his Argument by his own’Example as well as 
his Judgment; fo Antonins in the next Dialogue does not ftick ' 
to own, that his former Aflertion was rather taken up for the 
Sake of disputing and encountering his Rival, than to eiliver 
the juft Sentiments of his Mind. And therefore the gentile 
Education in the Politer Ages of Rome being. wholly directed 
to the Bar, it feems probable that no part of uteful Know¬ 
ledge was omitted, for the improving and adorning of the 
main Study; and that all the other Arts were courted, tho not 
with an equal Paflion. Arid upon the whole it appeals, that 
a ftrange Affiduity and unwearied Application, were the very. 
Life and Soul of their. Defigns. When their Hiltorians de- 
fcribe an extraordinary Map, this always enters into his Cna- 
. rafter as an effencial Part of it, that he. was tncredtbili ittGUjtriiz, 
diligent I a fingultri ; of incredible Indujiry^ofJingular Diligence [b). 
And Cato in Saluft tells the Senate, that J t\vas not the Arms 
fo much as the Induftry of their Anceftors, which Advanca 
the Grandeur of Rome. So that the Founders and Regula¬ 
tors of this State, in making Diligence andXabcur nectil.uy 
Qualifications of a Citizen, took the fame Coin le as the Po¬ 
ets will have Jupiter to have thought on, when he iucceeded 
to the Government over the Primitive Mortals, 

- Pater ipfe colendi 

Hand \acilem effe viam volmt \ primnf\ ; per artem 
Movie agr or , curis acnens mortalia cor da , 

Nec torpere gravi pajjus jua regtta vaferna ($)• 

To confirm the Opinion of their extream Induftry aud per- 
pettual Study and Labour, it may not feem impertinent to m- 
ftance in the Three common Exercifes of Tranflating, Declaim¬ 
ing and Reciting. 
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ufTranflation the ancient Orders of Rome look'd on as a tnoft 
eful, tho'a moft laborious Employment, All Perfons that ap¬ 
plied themfelves to the Bar, propos'd commohly fome one Ora- 
to r of Greece for their conftant Pattern; either Lifias, Hyperides, 
Demoftbenef or cAfehines, as their Genius was inclin'd. Him 
they continually ltudied,' and to render themfelves abfolutely 
Matters of his Excellencies, were always making him fpeak 
their own Tongue. This Cicero, £>jfintlilianpxc\d. Pliny Junior 
injoin as an indifpenfable Duty in older to the acquiring any 
Talent in Eloquence. And the firft of thefe great Men, 

• bolides his many Verfions of the Orators for his private ufe 
oblig'd the Publick with the Tra Dilation of feveral Parts of 
Plato aud Xenophon in Profe, aud Homer and Aratus in 
Verle. 

A s to Declaiming, this was not only the main Thing, at 
which they labour'd under the Matters of Rhetorick, but 
what they praflis’d long after they undertook real Caufes, and 
had gain'd a confidefable. Name in the Forum. Suetonius in 
jiis Book of famous Rhetoricians, tells us that Cicero declaim'd 
in Greek 'till he was cl tiled Prat or, and in Latin till near his 
Death. That Pomocy th e Grea t, jult at the breaking out of the 
Civil War,vefum'd his old Bxerciie of declaiming, that he might 
the more eafily be able to deal with Curio, who undertook the 
Defence of Cafars Caufe in bis Publick Harangues. That 
Marc Antony and Augufius did not lay afide this. Cuftom, even 
when they were engag’d in the Siege of Mutina: And that 
Nero was not only'conftant at his Declamations, while in a 
private Scation, but tor the firft Fear after his Advancement to 
the Emipire. ...... 

It is worth remarking, that the Subje.il of thefe old Decla¬ 
mations was not a meer fanciful Thefts, but a Cafe which 
might probably be brought into the Courts of Judicature. The 
contrary Prailice, which crept into fome Schools after the 
Augujlan Age, to the great debafing of Eloquence, is what 
Petronius inveighs fo feverely againft in the beginning of his 
Satyricon , in a Strain fo Elegant that it wou d lofe a great 
Part of the Grace and Spirit in any Tranllation. 

When I fpeak of Recitation, I intend not to infitt on the 
Publick Performances of the Poets in that kind, for which 
purpofe they commonly borrow'd the Houfe of fome of their 
Nobleft Patrons, and carried on the whole Matter before a vaft 
concourfe of People, and vyith abundance of Ceremony. Foe 

con- 
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centring the ordinary CircumtUnces of Men of that Pro- 
tijffiQU, this may be thought not fo much the Effect of an 
in^wArio is Temper, as tire neceflary way of railing a Name 
ap^OHg.thp Wits, and getting a tolerable Livelihood And tis 

¥ nqpnt that under fome Princes the moft celebrated of this 
'rib?, for all. their Trouble and Pains jn proclaiming their 
Paris to the Multitude, cou’d hardly keep themftlvesfrom ftar- 
ying : osjuvenal obferves of Statius, 

-- Sed cum fregit fubfellia verfu, 

Efurit, intdtlam Paridi nifi venait Agaven. 

I wou’d mean therefore the Rehearfal of all manner of 
Compofitions in Prole or Verfe perform’d by Men of Ibme 
Rank.and Quality, before they oblig’d the World with their 
Publication. This was done ordinarily in a meeting of Friends 
and Acquaintance, and now and then with the admillion of a 
more numerous audience. The Defign they chiefly aim’d at, 
was the correction and improvement of the Peice. For the 
Author having a greater Awe and Concern upon him on theft 
O’ccafions, than at other times, muff needs take more Notice 
of every Word and Sentence, while he lpoke 'them beforethe 
Company, than he did in the Compofure, or in the common 
Sapervilul, Befides, he had the advantage of all his Friends 
Judgments, whether intimated to him afterwards in Private Con¬ 
ference, or tacitely. declar'd at the Recital by their Looks and 
Nods, witli many other Tokens of Diflike or Approbation. 
In the fuller Auditories he had the Benefit of feeing what took, 
or what did not with People ; whofe common Suffrage was 
of fo great Authority, in this Cafe, that Pomponius Secundum. 
celebrated Author ot Fragidcs, when he confulted with his 
.Friend about the poliflvmg any of his Writings, if they hap¬ 
pen’d to differ in their Opinion about the Elegance, Juftnets, 
and Propriety of any Thought or Expreflion, us’d always to 
fay, AD PO PVLVM PRO P 0 C 0, I APPEAL 
TO T H E P.EO P L E j as the beft deciders of the 
Controverly (k). • 
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The Example of ypunger, Plfaj in. this Prance is very ob^ 
livable, and the account which we Have of it is given us by 
himlelf. I omit (fays he) no Way or Method th# may feem 
Proper for correction : And firft I take a flritt View .of what / 
have Written., and confider thoroughly of the whole Piece. In the 
next place I read it over to Two or Three Friends : and foon af¬ 
ter fend it to others for the Benefit of their Obfervations. If 
I am in any doubt concerning their Criticifins , I tafie 
in the affifiance of one or two befides myfelf to judge and debate 
the Master. Lafi of all, Irecite before agreater Number ; And 
tfiis is the Time that I fttrnijh my felf with the Several Emen¬ 
dations il). _ . ®. 

It might be a farther Pleafure on this Subject to deferibe 
the vyholeInstitution and Courfe of Study of the moll: famous 
Romans, with their gradual advances to thofe Vertues and at¬ 
tainments, which we ftill admire in their Story. But the ac¬ 
count which Cicero gives of himlelf in hk Brutus, and fpme 
hints from other Parcs of his Works, will excufe, if not <fom- 
mand, the omilfion of ail the reft. And it is no ordinary Hap- 
pinefs that we are oblig’d with the Hiftory of that excellent 
Perfon from £is own Hand, whom we mult certainly pitch 
upon for thehrft and greateit Example, if we were beholden 
only to the Relations 61 other Men. 

For fome while after his Admiflipn to the Forum he was 
a conftant Auditor of the belt Pleaders when ever they fpoke 
in Publick: every Day he fpentfome rime in writing, reading 
and improving his Invention v befides the Exercifes he pert’orm’a 
in the Art of Oratory. For the Knowledge of the Civil Law 
he applied himlelf with all imaginable Diligence to 4?. Scavola, 
the molt celebrated Profeffor of that Science} who tho’ he 
did not make it his Bpfinefe to procure Scholars, yet was ve¬ 
ry ready and wifling to affift luch Periods in this Study as de- 
fir'd his Advice and Directions. Twas to this Seavola that 
(ftceros Father when he put him on his Manly Gown , committed 
his Son, with a ftrifl Charge never to ftir from him, but up:" 
op extraordinary Accounts. 

About the 19 th Year of his Age, in the Heat of his Conten¬ 
tion, between Marins and Syda, when the Courts of Judicature 
were ffuit Up, and all things, in Confufion } Philo the Prince 
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of the Acade?ny y leaving Athens on occafion of the Adltrhidatick^ 
War, took up liis Refidence in Rome. Cicero wholly refign’d 
. Iiimfelf to his Inftirution ,/having now fix 4 d the bent of his 
Thoughts and Inclinations to Philofophy, to which he gave the 
more diligent Attendance, becaufe the diftra&ion of the Times 
gave him little Reafon to hope that the judicial procefs, and the 
regular Courle of the Laws, wou’d ever be reftor’d to their 
former Vigour. Vet not entirely to foriake his Oratory, at the 
fame time he made his Applications to Molo the Rhodian , a 
fimou» Pleader and Mafter of Rhetorick. ^ 

Sylla being now the fecond time advanc’d againft Adithridates y 
the City was not much difturb’d with Anns for Three Tears 
together. During this Interval, Cicero , with unwearied Dili¬ 
gence, made his Advances Day and Night in all manner of 
Learning; having now the Benefit of a New Inftrecfor Diodotui 
the Scoic, who liv’d and died in his Houfe. To this Mafter 
befides his improvement in other ufeful Parts of Knowledge, 
he was pircicuLrl v oblig’d for keeping him continually exer¬ 
cis’d in Logic, which he calls a conctfe and compact kind of 
Eloquence. 

But tho’ engag’d at the fame time info many and fuchdif¬ 
ferent Faculties, he ler’no Day flip without fome performance 
in Oratory: Dechining conftantly with the belt Antagonifts 
fee con’d light, on among the Students. In this Exercife he did 
not (tick to any one language, but fom^nmes made ufe of 
Latin, fometimes of Gree l i\ and indeed more frequently of the 
litter ; either becaufe the Beauties and Ornaments^ of the Greeks 
Style, wou’d by this means grow lo Natural as eafily to be imi¬ 
tated in h s ownTongue: or becaufe his Gracia* Milters woud 
not be fuch proper Judges of his Style and Method, nor fo 
well able to correct his Failures, if he.deliver’d himfelf in any 
other than their Native Language. 

Upon Sylla s Victorious return and his Settlement of the 
Common-Wealth, the Lawyers recover’d their Pra&ice, and the 
ordinary Courfeof judicial Matters was revived. And then it 
was tint Cicero came to the Bar, and undertook the Patronage 
of Publick and Private Caufes. His iirft Oration in a Pub¬ 
lic 4 . Judgment^ was the Defence of Sextus Rofcius, profecuted 
by no lefs a Man than the Dictator himfelf, which was the 
Reafon that none of the old ftinch Advocates dar’d appear 
in his behalf. Cicero carried the Caufe, to his great Honour, 
bring now about Six or Seven and Twenty; And having 

behav d 
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, bebavd himfelf fo remarkable well in his fiift Enterprize* 
there was no Bufinefs thought too weighty or difficult tor his 
management. 

He found himfelf at this time to labour under a very weak 
Conftitution, to which was added the Natural Default in his 
make of a long and thin Neck: fo that in Probability the la¬ 
bour and draining of the Body requir’d in an Orator cou’d not 
confift but with manifeft Danger of his Life. This was efpe- 
cially to be fear d in him, becaufe he was obkrv’d in his 
Pleadings to keep his Voice always at the higheft Pitch in a 
moft vehement and impetuous Tone, and at the fame time to 
ufe an agreeable Violence in his Gefture and A&idn. Upoa 
this Confideration the Phyficians and his neareft Friends wefe 
continually urging him to lay afide all thoughts of a Profeffipn 
which appear’d lb extreamly prejudicial to his Health. But 
CVwofhew’d himfelf equally inflexible to the Advice of the one,' 
and to theEntreaties of other j and declar’d hisRefolution rather 
to run the rifque of any Danger that might happen, than de¬ 
prive himfelf of the Glory which he might juitly challenge 
from the Bar. 

Confirming himfelf in this Determinationhe be^an to think,’ 
that upon altering his Mode of fpeaking and bringing his Voice 
down to a lower and more moderate Key, he might abate 
Cbnfiderably of the Heat and Fury which now rranfporVed 
him, and by that Means avoid die Damage which icem’d 
uow to threaten his Defign. 

For the effecting of the Cure, he concluded on a Journey 
into Greece : And lo, after he had made his Name very coniide- 
ble in the Forum , by Two Years pleading, he left che City. 
Being arriv’d at Athens^ he took up his Refidcnee for Six Months 
with the Philofopher Attica. r, rhe wiled and molt noole AiTsr- 
tor of the old Academy: And here under the dire&ion of the 
greateft Mafter, he renew’d his Acquaintance with that Parc of 
Learning which had been the conftant Entertainment of his 
Youth, at the fame time performing his Exercifes m Orato¬ 
ry under the Care of Demetrius the Syrian , an eminent Pro-' 
feflbr of the Art of Speaking. After this he made a Circuifi 
round all AfU % with feverai of the moft celebrated Orator* 
and Rhetoricians, who voluntarily offer’d him their Company. 

But not fatisfied with all ciitfe Advantages, he fail’d to Rhodes 
and there entred himfelf once more among the Scholars of the 
famous Molo y whom he had formerly heard at Rome : One 

that 
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that bdfi&£ hfs admirable TaTent at plca&ik ania pcnnip^j ,|a£ 
4 peculiar H'appinefs in marking and correaing tne Defaults 
m any Performance. Twas to his inftitution that Cicero gipte- 
wlly acknowledges he owd the retrenching oi hi* Juvenile Heat 
ind unb ounded Freedom of thought, which did not confift 
with die Juft Rules of an exaft and ievere Method. ... 

Returning to Romt y after Two Years Abience, he appear d 
quite another Man: for his Body.ftrengthend by Exercife, was 
come to a tolerable Habit ; His way of fpeaking feem d to 
have grown cool; and his Voice was rendred much eafier to 
hhrileu, and much Tweeter to the Audience, Tl;us about the 
One and Thirtieth Year of his Age, he arriv'd at that full 
ferfeftion, which had fo long taken up his whole Wdhes and 
Endeavours. , 



PART 1 



The Original, Growth, and Decay of 

the Rdman Common-wealth. 



CHAP I. 

Of the Building of the CITY. 

pWT T HIL E we view the Original of States and 
% / % / Kingdoms (the rnpft delightful and furprizing 

%/ 1 / Part of Hiftory ,) weeafily difcern, as thefirft 
V W and faireft Profpedt, the Rife of the Jntifb 

" • . * and Roman Common-wealths: Of which, as 

the former had the Honour always to be efteem’d the Favourite 
of Heaven, and the peculiar Care of Divine Providence; fo the 
other had very good Pretenfions to ftyle Herfeif the Darling of 
Fortune; who teem’d to exprefs a more than ordinary Fondnefs 
for this her youngeft Daughter, as if Ihe had deiign'd the Three 
former Monarchies purely for a Foil to fet off this latter. Their 
own Hifiorians rarely begin without a Fit of Wonder $ and, be¬ 
fore rhey proceed to delineate the glorious Scene,* give themfelves 
the liberty of (landing ftill feme time, to admire at a di- 
ftarice. 

For the Founder of the Gty and Republick, Authors have long 
fince agreed on Upmtilus, Son of f(hea Sylvia, and Defcendanc of 
| 5 from whom his.Predigree may be/ thus in Ihorc deyv d : 
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CHAP. II. 

. ' - 

Of the Roman Affair, s under the Kjttgs* 


T HE witty Hiftorian (a) had very good reafon to entitle 
the Reign of the Kings, the Infancy of Rome-, for tis cer¬ 
tain, that under them fhe wa» hardly able to find own Leg 
and at the beft had but a Vhry feeble Motion. The greateft 
part ot Romulus s time was taken up in making Laws andRegu- 
lations for the Common-wealth: Three of his State-Defigns, I 
mean the Afylum, the Rape of the Sabme Virgins, and hut way 
of treating thofe few whom he conquer d, as they far exceeded 
the Politicks of thofe Times ; fo they contributed, in an exffa- 
or&inary degree, to the advancement of the New Empire. But 
then Numas long Reign feiv'd only for the Eftablhhmoi tof Pnefts 
and Religious Orders; and in thofe Three and forty Years, 
lb) iWgain’d not fo much as one Foot of Ground. Tultus Ho- 
ftilitM was wholly employ’d to convert his Subjedb from the 
pleafing Amufements of Superftition, to the rougher Inftiration 
of Martial Difcipline: Yet we find nothing memorable related of 
his Conquefts ; only that after a long and dubious War, the Ro¬ 
mans entirely ruin’d their Old Mother Alba, (c) After him, An* 
cus Mar dm, laying afide all Thoughts of extendmg the Bounds 
of the Empire, applied hindelf wholly to ftrengthen and. beautife 
the City • (d) and efteem’d the Commodioufnefs and Magnifi¬ 
cence of that, the nobleft Defign he couldpoffibly be engagd 
in. Tarqumus Frifius , tho’ not altogether fo quiet as his Prede- 
ceflor, yet confulted very little elfe befides the Dignity of the Se¬ 
nate, and the Majefty of the Government; for the encreafe of 
which, he appointed the Ornaments and Badges of the feverai 
Officers, to diftinguifh them from the common People (e) A 
more peaceful Tamper appear d in Servius Tullius, Whole principal> 
ftudy was to have an exadk account of the Eftates of the Bfrnans^ 
and. according to, thofe, to divide them into Tribes* 
they might contribute with Juftice and Proportion to the Pablick 
Expences of the State. Tar quin the Proud , tho perhaps more 
engagd in Wars than any of hisPredeceffors, (g) yet had in his 

U) Floras in the Preface to his Hiftory. (b) Pktanh in die\ife of Noma'. , 
* (c) Florus lib. i. cap. 3- Id) Idem, lib, i capj 4. («) Idem, lib, 1. cap. f. 
(/) Flows,lib, 1.cap. <S, Cg) See Floras,lib. 1. cap. 7. Nature 
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Nature fuch a ftrange Compofition of the moft extravagant Vice, 
as muft neceflartly have prov’d fatal to the growing Tyranny: 
And had not the De^th of the unfortunate Lucrctia , admimftred 
to the People an Opportunity of Liberty; yet a far (lighter matter 
would have ferv’d them for a fpecious Reafon, to endeavour the 
affertion of their Rights. However on this Accident, all were 
fuddenly tranfported with fuch a mixture of Fury and Compaf- 
fion,that under the Conduit of Brutus and Collatinusjtovj horn the 
dying Lady had recommended the Revenge of her injurd Hon¬ 
our, (a) rulhing immediately upon the Tyrant, they expell’d him 
and his whole Family. A new Form of Government was now 
refolv’d on ; and becaufe ro live under a divided Power, carry d 
iomething of Complacency in the ProfpeX, (b) they unammoufly 
conferred the Supreme Command on the Two generous Aflerters 
of thetr Liberties, (c) Thus ended the Royal Admtniftration, 
after it had continu’d about Two hundred and fifty Years. ■ 
Flows , in his Reflexions on thi#Firft Age of Borne, can't forbear 
applauding the happy Fate of his Country, that it fiiould be 
blefs’d, in that weak Age, with a Succeffion of Princes fo fortu¬ 
nately different in their Aims and Defigns ; as if Heaven had pur- 
pofely adapted them to the feverai Exigencies of the State, (d) And 
the famous A dachiavel is of the fame Opinion, (e) But a judi- 
clous Author (f) hath lately obierv d, that this, difference of Genius 
in the Kings, was fofar from procuring any Advantage to thei^- 
man People, that their fmall encreafe, under that Government, 
is referrible to no other caufe.- However, thus far we are affui d, 
that thofe feven Princes left behind a Dominion of no larger ex¬ 
tent than that of Parma, ov Mantua, at prelent. 

(a) Idem lib . i.eap. 9. (b) Plutmcb , in the Life of Poplicola, (c) Ibid 8 c 
Floras! lib* I* cap. 9. (d) Idem , cap. 8. {e) MachiaveVs^ Difcourfes on Lt- 
vy 9 lib . i. cap. 19. (j) Moniieur St. Emrwnfi Reflexions on the Genius 
of the Rp^^People. cap. 1. 
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The Rife and Rrogrefs Parti. 
CHAP. III. 

Of the Roman Affair from the beginning of the 
Qonfuhir Government y to the firfi Punic War. 

T HE Tyrant was no fooner expell’d, but, as it ufually hap¬ 
pens, there was great plotting and designing for his Reftau- 
ration. Among feveral other young Noble-men, Brutus s his two 
Sons had engag’d themfelves in the Aflociation: $ut theConlpi- 
racy being happily difcoverd, and the Tray tors brought before 
the Confuls, in order to their Punifliment, Brutus only addrefling 
himfelf to his two Sons, and demanding whether they had any 
Defence to make againft the Indidkment; upon their filence, or¬ 
der’d them immediately to be Beheaded: And ftaying himfelf to 
fte the Execution, committed the reft to the Judgment of his Col¬ 
league. (a) No Action among the Old Romans has made a 
greater noife than this: Twould be exceeding difficult to deter¬ 
mine, whether it proceeded from a Motion of Heroick Virtue; 
or the Hardnefs of a cruel and unnatural Humour5 or whether 
Ambition had not as great a fliare in it as either. But tho* the 
Flame was fo happily ftifled within the City, it foon brook out 
with greater fury abroad : For Tar quin was not only receiv’d 
with all imaginable Kindnefs and Refpedt by the neigbouring 
Stares, but fupplied too with all Neceflaries, in order to the re¬ 
covery of his Dominions. The moft powerful Prince in Italy 
was at that time Porfenna , King of Hetruria, or Tujcany- vvhft 
not content to furnifh him with the lame Supplies as the reft, ap¬ 
proach’d with a numerous Army, in his behalf, tp the yery Walls 
of Rome. (b) The City was in great lia2ard of being taken, 
when an Admiration of the Virtue and gallant Difpofition of the 
Romans, induc’d the Befieger to a Peace, (c) The moft remar¬ 
kable Instances of this extraordinary Courage, were Codes , Mu - 
t!us, and Clzlia. Codes , when the Romans were beaten back in 
an unfortunate Sally, and the En^my made good their Purfuit to 
the very Bridge, only with the aiiiftanee of two Perfcns, defen¬ 
ded it againft their whole Power, till his own Party broke it 
^down behind ; and then caft himfelf in his Armour into the Ri- 

(a) Pbttarch, in vita Pop!! col* .ty) Idem , & Thrut, lib . i» (c) Pint, in Pop!!so} 

u ver,. 
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ver and S wam over to the other fide, (a) Mutitis, having fail’d 
in an Attempt upon Porfennad Peribn, and being brought before 
tte King to oe examin’d, thruft his Right-hand, which had com¬ 
mitted the Miflake, into a Pan of Coals that flood ready fpr the 
Sacrifice. Upon which generous A&ion, he was difmtfs’d with¬ 
out farther injury. As for CUlia, (he with other Noble Virgins, 
had been deliver’d to the Enemy for Hoftages, on account of 
a Truce i when obtaining the liberty to bathe themfelves in Tiber, 
(he getting on Horfe-back before the reft, encourag’d them to fol¬ 
low her thro’ the Water to the Inmans ; tho’ the Canful gene¬ 
rally fent them back to the Enemy’s Gamp. Porfenna had no 
fcnnpr drawn off his Army, but the Sakines and Latines join’d 
in a Confederacy againft Ppme: And tho’they were extremely 
weaken’d by the defertion of Appius Claudius, who went over 
with Five thoufand Families to the Romans ; yet they could not 
be entirely fuhdu’d, ’till they receiv’d a total Overthrow from Kr- 
leritu Poplicola. (b) But the Aiqui and the Volfci, the moft ob- 
ftinate of the Ratines, and the continual Enemies of Rome, car- 
ry’d on the remainder of the War for feveral Years, nil it was 
happily concluded by Lucius QuinBius, the famous Dictator, tak¬ 
en from the Plough, in lefs than fifteen Days time : Upon which, 
Florus has this witty Remark, That be made mare than ordinary 
bafle to skis unfinijh'd Works (c) But they that made the greateft 
oppofition, werethe Inhabitants of Veii 9 the Head of Tujcany, a 
City not inferiour to Rome , either in ftore of Arms, or multitude 
of Soldiers: They had contended with the Romans, in a long 
leries of Battels, for Glory and Empire} but Having been weak¬ 
en’d and brought down in feveral Encounters, they were oblig d 
to fecure themfelves Within their Walls: And after a ten Years 
Siege, theToWn was forc’d and fack’d by Camillus. (d) In this 
manner were the Romans extending the*r Cbnqueft, when the 
Irruption of the Gauls madp a ftrange alteration in the Affaire of 
Italy, They were at this time befieging Clufium, a JufcanCm, 
The Clufians fent to the Romans, defiring them to interpofe by 
Ambaffadors on their behalf, Their Requeft was eafily granted ; 
and Three pf the Fabii, Ferfons of the higheft Rank in the City, 
difpatcb’d for *his purpofe to the Galllck. Cafnp. The Gauls, in 
relpeA tQthe Name pf Rome, receiv’d them with aibimaginable 
Civility ; b«t could by no means be prevail’d on to quit the 

Siege. Whereupon the Ambafladors going into the Towa» and 

encouraging the CluJianstQ a Sally, one of them was feen pLt* 
(#) p'litt. Jbid, (b) Ibid (c) Floras, lib. 1. cap. n. ’(<s0 Plutarib, in his Life' 
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fonally engaging in the A&ion. This being contrary to die re’ 
ceiv’d Law of Nations, was relented in lo high a manner by the 
Enemy, that breaking up from before Clufmm, the whole Army 
inarch’d dire&ly toward Home. About eleven Miles from the 
City, they met with the Homan Army, Commanded by the Mili¬ 
tary Tribunes, who Engaging without any Order or Discipline, 
receiv’d an entire Defeat. Upon the arrival of this ill News, 
the greateft part of the Inhabitants immediately fled: Thole 
that sfefolv’d to ftay. Fortified themfelves in the Capitol. The 
Gauls fopn appear d at the City-Gates; and deftroying all with 
Fire and Sword, carry’d on the Siege of theCapitol with all ima¬ 
ginable Fury: At laft, refolving on a general Aflaulr, they were 
difcover’d by the Cackling of the Geefe that were kept for that 
purpofej and as many as had climb’d the Rampart, 1 Were drove 
down by the valiant Manlius, when Camillus, letting upon them 
in the Rear with Twenty thouland Men that he got'together 
about the Country, gave them a total Overthrow. The greateft 
partof thofe that efcap’d out of the Field, Were cut off in ftrag- 
Jing Parties, by the Inhabitants of the Neigbouring Towns and 
Vill ages. The City had been fo entirely demolifh’d, that upon 
the return of the People, they thought of removing to Veil, a City 
ready Built, and excellently provided of all Things. But being 
diverted from rhisDefign, by an Omen, (as they thought ) they fee 
to the Work, with fuch extraordinary Diligence and Application, 
that within the compals of a Year, the whole City was re-built. 
They had Scarce gain'd a breathing-time after their Troubles, 
when the united Powers of the &qui, Voljfci, and other Inhabitants, 
of Latium, at. once invaded their Territories. But they were 
ipon over-reach d by a Stratagem of Camillus , and totally routed. 
(a) J^or had the Samnites any better Fate, tho' a People very nu- 
tneton? and of great Experience in War. The Contention with 
rhenrlafted no lefs than Fifty Years, (b) when they were finally 
fubdn ’4 by Papirius Curfor. ( c ) The Tarentine War that fbl- 
low d, put an end to the entire Concfaeft of Italy, Tarcntnm, a 
Cky pf great Strength and Beauty, feated on the Adriatic^ Sea, 
was especially remarkable for the Commerce it maintain’d with 
inoft of the Neighbouring Countries, as Epirus, lUyricum, Sicily, 
occ. (a) Among other Ornaments of their City, they had a Ipa- 
cious Theatre for Publick Sports, Built hard by the Sea-ftioar. 
They happen’d to be engag’d in the Celebration of fome fuch So- 

(a) Plut.mvit Camii. (b) Flows, lib. x.cap. j<$. (r) Li*V. tib* 10* (d)fler, 
lib . i. cap. 1 8. 
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lemnity, when, upon fight of the Homan Fleet, that eafuallv 
fail’d by their Coafts, imagining them to be Enemies, they 
immediately fet upon them, and Killing the Commander, rifled 
the greateft part of the Veflels. Ambaffadors were loon dif- 
patch’d frpm Hpmc to demand, Satisfaction: But they met with 
as ill Receptioii as the Fleet, being difgracefully fent away with¬ 
out fo much as a (fearing. Upon this, a War was foon com¬ 
menc’d between the States. • The Tarentines were encreas’d by.' 
an incredible number of Allies from all Parts: But he that 
the greateft appearance in their behalf, was Pyrrhus King of 
rus, the moft experienc’d General of his Time, fiefides the 
choiceft of his Troops that accompany’d him in the Expedition, 
he brought into the Field a confiderable number of Elephants, a 
fort of Beafts fcaree heard of ’till that time in Italy. In tbejfrft 
Engagement, the Hpmans were in fak hopes of a Victory, when 
the Fortune of the Day was entirely chang’d, upon the coming up 
of the Elephants; who made fiich a prodigious Deftru&ion in 
the Hpmdn Cavalry, that the whole Army was oblig’d to retire. 
But die politick General, having experienc’d fo well the Homan 
Courage, immediately after the Victory, fent to offer Conditions 
for,a Peace; but was ablolutely refus’d. In the next Battel, the 
Advantage was on the Homan fide, who had not now fiich dit 
mal Apprehenfions of the Elephants, as before. However, the 
Bufitiefs came to another Engagement, when the Elephants, over, 
running whole Ranks of their own Men, occafion’d by the Cry 
of a young one that had been wounded, gave the Homans an ab¬ 
solute Victory, {a) Twenty three thoufand of the Enemy were 
kill’d, (b) and Pyrrhus finally expell’d Italy. In this War the 
Homans had a fair Opportunity to Subdue the other Parts that re¬ 
main’d unconquer’d, under the pretext of Allies to the Tarenti- 
nes. So that at this time, about the 477th. Year of the Build¬ 
ing of the City, (c) they had made themfelves the entire Ma¬ 
ilers of Italy. 

[9) Floras, Ibid, (b) Eutrtpius, lib. r. (e) Ibid. 
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t C H A P. IV. 

Of the Roman 'Affairs, from the beginning of the 
firfi Punic War, to the firfi Triumvirate, 

B UT the Command of the Continent could not fatis fie the 
Reman Courage ; efpecially while they faw fo delicious at* 
Ifle as Sicily almoft within their reach : They only waited an oc¬ 
casion topafs rTie Sea, when Fortune prefented as fair an one as 
they could wifti. The Inhabitants of Mtfjina, a Sicilian City, 
made grievous Complaints to the Senate, of the daily Encroach¬ 
ments of the Carthaginians y a People of vaft Wealth and Power, 
and that had the fame Defign on Sicily as the Romans. (a) A 
Fleet was foon AJann’d out for their Affiftance; and in two Years 
time, no lefs than Fifity Cities were brought over. (b)T he enj 
tire Conqueft of the Ifland quickly follow d ; and Sardinia and 
Corfica were taken in about the fame time by a feparate Squa¬ 
dron. And now, under the Command of Regulus and fyanliuf. 
the Confuls, the War was tranflated into Africa. Three hundred 
Forts and Cattles were deftroy’d in their March, and the victo¬ 
rious Legions encamp’d under the very Walls of Carthage. Th® 
Enemy reduc’d to fuch ftraits, were oblig’d to apply themfelyes 
to 'Kantippus, I^ing of the Lacedemonians, the greateft Captain 
of the Age; who immediately march'd to their Affiftance with 
a numerous and well-difciplin’d Army. In the very fitft Engage¬ 
ment with the Romans ■, he entirely defeated;their whole Powerr 
Thirty thousand were kill’d on the fpot, and Fifteen thpuland 
with the Comful Regulus, taken Prifoners. But as good Succefs 
always, encourag’d the Romans to greater Defigns; loacomrary 
Event did but exafperate them the more. The new Conluls 
were immediately difpatch’d with a powerful Navy, and a fuf- 
ficient number of Land-Forces. Several Campaignes were now 
wafted, without? any confiderable Advantage on either fide: Or, 
if the Romans gain’d any thing by their Victories, they generally 
loft as much by Shipwracks 5 when at laft the whole Power of 
both States being drawn together on the Sea, the Carthaginians 
were finally defeated, with the lofs of 125 Ships funk in the En¬ 
gage- 
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gagement, 73 taken; 32000 Men kill'd, and 13000 Prifoners. 
Upon this, they were compell’d to fue for a Peace; which, after 
much entreaty, and upon very hard Conditions, was at laft ob¬ 
tain’d. (a) 

But the Carthaginians had too great Spirits to fubmit to liich 
unreafonable Terms any longer than theirNeceffitics oblig’d them. 
In four Years time (b) they had got togetheran Army of 150000 
Foot, and 20000 Horfe, (c) under the Command of the famous 
Hannibal ; who forcing a Way through the Pyrenean Mountains 
and the Alpes, reputed till that time impaffable, defeended with 
his vaft Army into Italy. In Four fucceffive Battels, he defeated 
the Homan Forces; in the laft of which), at Cannai 40900 of the 
latter were kill’d: (d) And had he not been meeriy caft away by 
the Envy and Ill-will of his owp Country-men, -'tis mom than 
wobable th^themuft haye entirely ruin’d the Roman State, (p) 
But Supplies of Men and Money being fometimes abfolutely de- 
ny’d him, and never, coming but very flawly, the Romans had 
fuch Oppornmities to recruit, as they little expe&ed from faex- 
periencaan Advcrfary, The wife Management of Ftibius Maxi- 
mus was the firft Revival of the Rpman Caufe: He knew very 
well the Strength of the Enemy ; and therefore march’d againft 
him, without intending to hazard a Battel; but to waiteonftant- 
ly upon him, to jftraiten his Quarters, intercept his Pfovifions, 
and fo make the victorious Army pine away With Penury and 
Want.. With this Defign, he always Encamp’d upon the high 
Hills, where the Horfe could have no accefs to him. When they 
march’d, he did the fame; but at fuch a diftance, as not to d£ 
compell’d to an Engagement. By this Pplicy he fo broke 
Hannibal* s Army, as to make him abfolutely defpair of getting 
any thing in Italy, (f) But the copclufion of the War was ow¬ 
ing to the Conduct pf Scipio : He had before reduc’d all Spain 
into Subjection ; and now taking the fame courfe as Hannibal 
at firft had dope, he march'd with the greateft part of the Roman 
Forces into Africa ; and carrying all before him to the very Walls 
of Carthage , oblig’d the Enemy to call home their General out 
pf Italy, for the Defence of the City. Hannibal obey’d; and 
both Armies coming to an Engagement,, after a long Difpute, 
wherein the Commanders and Soldiers of both Sides ape re¬ 
ported to have out done Themfelves, the Victory fell to the Ro¬ 
mans. Whereupon the Enemy were oblig’d once more to fue 

{a) Eutrep. lib. 2. (fy Florui, lib. 2. cap. 6 . (c) Eutrop.hb. 3. (d) \bid, 

(e) Cqrntliw Neposyia \lt.fiannibpL. (f) Plutarch, mylCFab. Max. 
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for a Peace; which was again granted them, th6 .upon much 

harder Conditions than before. ' . ,. , , r 

The Romans, by the happy cbncluffon of. this War, had fo 
highly advanc’d themfelves in tfie Opinion of the Neighbouring 
States, that the Athenians, with the greateft yzrz tf Greece, be¬ 
ing at this time miferably enfkv’d by King PfrtotiM****, 
unanimoufly petition’d the Senate for Affiftance. A Fleet with 
a fufficicnt number of Land-Forces, w« prefently difmtchd 
to their Relief; by whofe Valour, the Tyrant, after leverai 
Defeats, was compell’d to reflate all Greece to their ancient Li¬ 
berties, obljging himfelf to pay an annual Tribute to the Con- 

,after his late Defeat, had apply’d himfelf to Antio- 
ehus King of Syria, who at this time was making rareat Frepara- 
rions againft the Romans. Acilitts Glabno was firft fentto oppo e 
him, and had the Fortune to give him feveral Defeats ; when 
Cornelius Scipio, the Roman Admiral, Engaging with the Kings 
Forces at Sea, under the Command.. of Hannibal, entirely ruin 
the whole Fleet. "Which Vi&ory being immediately follow d by 
another as fignal at Land, the effeminate Prince was conten¬ 
ted to purchafe a Peace at the price of almoft half his King- 

^The^vidtorious Romans had fcarce concluded the Publick_Re- 
toicings on account of the late Succefs, when the death of King 
Philip of Macedon prefented them with an occafion of a more 
glorious Triumph. His Son Perfius, that fucceeded, refolvmg 
?o break with the Senate, apply’d himfelf wholly roraifing For¬ 
ces, and procuring other Neceflaries for a W a r. Nevei e 
greater Appearances in the Field than on both fides, tnoftof the 
confiderable Princes in the World being engag d in the Quarrel. 
But Fortune ftill declar’d for'che Romans, and the greateft part of 
Perfeus’s prodigious Army was cut off by the Conful J.Emyltus , 
and the King oblig’d to furrender himfelf into the hands of the 
Conquerour. (c) Authors that write of the Four Monarchies, 
here fix the end of the Macedonian Empire. , , 

But Rome could not think her felf fecure amongft^all theie 
Conquefts, while her old Rival Carthage was yet ftanding : 
So that upon a flight Provocation, the City, after Three Years 
Siege, was taken, and utterly rafed, by the Valour, of P - 
TiusScipio, Grand-fon, by Adoption, to him that conquer dHatf- 
tiibaL(d) _ ■ 

(a) Eutrtf. lib. 4. (b) Floras, UR 1. cap. 8. (f) Vtll^iUrt. lib. I. (d) Ibid, , 

Nob 
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Nor long after, Attains, King of Pergapw, dying withots* 
Iflue, left his vaft Territories, containing near all Afia, totha 
Romans, (a) And what of Africa remain’d unconquei’d, was for 
the rooft part reduc’d an the Jugurthan War that immediately 
follow’d; Jugurtba himfelf, after feveral Defeats, being taken 
Prifoner by Marins, and brought in Triumph to Rome, (b) 

And- now after the Defeat of the 'Teutons* and Cimbri, that 
had made an Inroad into' Italy, with feveral lefler Conquefts in 
Afia and other Parts, the Mithridatick^ War, and the Civil 
War between Matins and Sylla, broke out both in the fame 
Year, (c) Sylla had been fent General againft Mithridates King 
of Poritus, who had feiz’d on the greateft part of Afia and 
AehVia in an hoftile manner ; when before he was got out of Ifcji 
ly, Sulpicius , the Tribune of the People, and one of Marius's, 
Fa&ion, preferred a Law to re-call him, and to depute Marius in 
his room. Upon this, Sylla, leading back his Army, and over¬ 
throwing Marius and Sulpicius in his way, having icttled Affairs 
at Rome, and banifti’d the Authors of the late Sedition, return’d 
to meet the foreign Enemy. (d) His firft Exploit was the taking 
of Athens, and ruining the famous Mole in the Haven Piraus , 
(e) Afterwards, in two Engagements, he kill’d and took near 
150000; of the Enemy, and compell’d Mithridates to fue for a 
Truce* (f) In the mean time, Marius, being call’d home by 
the new Confuls, had exercis’d all manner of Cruelty at Rome ; 
whereupon, taking the opportunity of the Truce, Sylla once 
more march’d back toward Italy, Marius was dead before his 
return y,(g) but his two Sons, with the Confuls, rais’d feveral 
Armies to oppofe him. But fome of the TroopsJb£ing drawn 
over to his Party, and the others routed, he entred the City, and 
difpos’d all things at his Pleafure, alTuming the Title and Au¬ 
thority of a perpetual Dictator. But having regulated the State, 
he laid down that Office, and died in retirement, (h) 

Mithridates had foon broke th£ late Truce, and invaded Bi- 
thynia and Afia, with as great fury as ever; when the Roman Ge¬ 
neral Lirifjbs, routing his vaft Annies by Land and Sea, chas’d 
him quite out of Afia ; and had infallibly put an happy concJu- 
fion to the War, had not’ Fortune referv a that Glory for Pom- 
pcy. (V) He being deputed in the room of Lucullus , after the 
defeat of the new Forces of Mithridates , compelfd him to fly 
to his Father-in-Law Tigranes King of Armenia . Pompey fol- 


Cdj Eutrep.lib.^ (b) Ibid. (c) Eatrop.lib.s. (d) Ibid, (e) Pell. 
2 .(f) Eutrop. ul y. <jg) Veil. Paten, lib. 2. (h) Jurelm P 
Syw*. (0 m* Pnten. ibid* 
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low'd with his Army; and ftrock fuch a Terrour into the whole 
Kin gdom, that Hferanes was conftrain'd in an humble manner to 
psefenc himfelf to the General, and offer his Realm and Fortune 
to his difpofal At this time the Catilinarian Confpiracy broke 
out, mote famous fortheobftinacy than the number of the Rebels ; 
but this was immediately extinguilh’dby the timely scare Cice¬ 
ro, and the happy valour of Anthony- The Senate, upon the 
News of the extraordinary Succefs of Pom fey, were under fome 
a npr ehenfion of his affeding the Supreme Command at his re¬ 
turn, and altering the Conftitution of the Government. But 
when they faw him difmifs his vaft Army at Bmndufium, and 
proceed in the reft of his Journey to the City, with no other 
Company than his oidinary Attendants, they receiv’d him with 
all the Expreflions of Complacency and Satisfa&ion, and ho¬ 
nour’d him with a fplendid Triumph. ( 4 ) 

(i) Veil.Paterc. ibid. 


CHAP. V. 

Of the Roman Affairs, front the beginning of 
the firft Triumvirate to the end of the Twelve 
Caefars. 

T H E Three Perfons that at this time bore the greateft Sway 
in the State, were, Crajfus, Pomfty, and Cjf.tr. The firft, 
by reafon of his prodigious Wealth j Pomfey, for his Power with 
the Soldiers and Senate, and Cafar, for his admirable Eloquence, 
and a peculiar Noblenefs of Spirit. When now taking advan¬ 
tage of the ConfuKhip of Cafar-, they entred into a folemn agree¬ 
ment to let nothing pafs in the Common-wealth without their 
joint Approbation, (a) By virtue of this Alliance, they had in 
a little time procur’d themfelves the Three beft Provinces in the 
Empire, Crajfus Afia, Pomfey Spain, and Cafar Gaul. Pomfey, 
for the better retaining his Authority in the City, chole to man¬ 
age his Province by Deputies: The other Two entred on 

their Governments in Perion. But Craffus loon after, in an Ex¬ 
pedition he undertook againft the Parthians , had the iU Fortune 
to lofe the greateft part of his Army, and yyas himfelf treache- 

(a) Sutton, in 1 uL cap. 19. [b) Pfitrrc* tib* z* 
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roujDy murder'd, (a) In the mean time Cafar was performing 
ir»cles in Gaul. No lels than 40000 of the Enemy he had 
kill’d, and taken more Prifoners: And Nine Years together 
{which was the whole time of his Government ) deferv’d a Tri¬ 
umph jar the . Anions ;of every Campaigne. \b) The Senate, 
At pag ’d at the ftrange Relation of his Victories, were eafily in- 
clo’d tqfulpe&’his Power: Sothat taking the opportunity when 
he petition’d forafecood Confullhip, they order’d him to dis¬ 
band his Army,.and appear as a private Perfon at the Ele&ion. 
(c) Cafar endeavour’d by all means to come to an accommoda¬ 
tion: But; finding, the Senate violently averfe to his Intereft, 
and refolv'd to hear nothing but what they firft propos’d, (d) 
he was conftrain’d to march towards Italy with his Troops, to 
trerrifie or force them into a compliance. Upon the News of 
his Approach, the Senate, with the greateft part of the Nobi¬ 
lity, pa fling over ihto Greece, be entred the City without 
oppofition; and creating himfelf Confiil and Dictator, hafted 
with his Army into SWwj where the Troops under Pomfey % De¬ 
puties were compelPd to fubmit themfelves to his difpofal. 
with this Reinforcement he advanc’d toward Macedonia, 
where the Senate badgot together a prodigious Army under the 
command of Pomfey. In the firft Engagement, he receiv’d a 
confiderable Defeat. Bitt the whole Power on both fides be¬ 
ing drawn upon the Plains of TheJJaly, after a long Difpute the 
Victory fell to Cafar, with the entire ruin of the adverle Party. 
Pomfey fled diredtly towards Mgyft, and Cafar with his victo¬ 
rious Legions immediately follow’d. Hearing at his Arrival, 
that Pomfty had been kill’d by order of King Ptolemy, belaid 
dofe Siege to Alexandria, the capital City; and having made 
himfelf abfblute Matter of the Kingdom, committed it to the care 
of Cleopatra, Sifter to the late King, (e) Seif to and Julrd, he 
fooh 4ftef overcame in Africa, and Pom fey's Two Sons in Spain. 
(/) And now being receiv'd at his return with the general Ap- 
pjaufe of the Peopfeand Senate, and honour’d with the glorious 
Tides of Father of hisCountry, and Perpetual Dittator, he was 
deflgriing an Expedition intiaPartbia; when, after the Enjoyment 
of the Supreme Command no more than five Months, he was 
miirder’d m the Senate-Houfe. (r) Brutus, and Caff,us, with moft 
of tjfe other Confpirators, beinghis particular Frfends, and fuch 
as he had oblig’d in the higheft manner. 


_ h. in Crap. 


Paterc. lib. 1. (f) Ibid. cap. 49- W Ibid cap. eoch 
i}- (/) Ibid. Ap. eadOt) Paterc.lib. a.cap. j6. 
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A Civil War neceflarily follow’d, in- which the .<?an-. 

fifting for the moft part of fuch a? had «nbrac d die FaaidB of 
Ptmpey, declar’d in favour of the Affaflinates, vihde Mar^An-. 
thm the Conful, undertook the Revenge of Cafar. With this 
Pretence he exercis’d all manner of Tyranny m the City, and. 
had no other defign but to fccure the chief Command to him- 
tef Ac laft. the Senate were oblig’d to declare him an Ehemy 
to the State; and in purfuance to their Edidt, raisd an Army 
to oppofe him under the command of Hirtius zadPanfa the new 


Consuls, and ORavius, Nephew and Heir toCjefar. (a) fo the 
firft Engagement Anthony was defeated ; but Htrttus^ being Kdl 4 
in the Fight, and dying immediatelv after, the foie co»- 

mandof the Army came into the Hands of Oftavius, (*) The 
Senate, before the late ViAory, had express'd an extraordinary 
kindnefs for Him. and honour’d him with feveral marks Of their 
particular Efteem : But now being treed from the danger they 
apprehended from Anthony, they foon after d their Meafores j 
and taking little notice of him any longer decreed the T wo Heads 
of the late Confpiracy, Brutus and Cajfius, the Two ProVinces 
of Syria and Macedonia, whither they 

flion of the Faift. (e) OFlavius was very fenfibleof then? defigns, 
and thereupon was eafily induced to condude a Peace With An¬ 
thony: And foon after entring into an Affociation with him and 
Lefidus, as his Uncle had done with Craffus and Pornfiy,he re¬ 
turn’d to Rome, and was elecfted Conful when under Twenty 
Years of Age. (d) And now, by the Power of him and his 
Two Affociates, the old Senate was for the moft part bamfh d ; 
and a Law perferr’d by bis Colleague Pedius, That all who had 
been concern’d in the Death of Cfr ihould beprodaimdEne- 
mies to the Common-wealth, and proceeded againft with aU 
Extremity, (e) To put this Order in Execution, OBavius and 
S advanced with the Forces under their Command roWa/d 
Macedonia, wher c Brutus and Cafflus had got together a minetous 
Army to oppofe them, both Fames meetmg near the City Pht- 
lippi the Traytors were defeated, and the Two Commanders 
died' foon after by their own Han<& (f) And now for Ten 
Years, all Affairs were manag d by the Triumvirs, when Leju- 
dus fating up for himfelf in Sicily, was contented, upon. the 
arrival of Oftw/w, to compound for his Life, with the diltott- 

ourable Refignation of his Share in the Govemmau. fg) Th 
Fri 4 nd(hip of Octavius and Anthony, was not o f much lofrger 


U\Panre.Ui. 2 .ap. 6 i. lb)Suet, in AWfrnP-'tfty *»»» #»jfefr 
'fapatne. lib. a.cW (e)lbid.{ f)Flmt, W. 1 . »fo.(£)Pattr<.bb.t.t»P»-n 
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continuance: For the latter, being for feveral Enormities declar¬ 
ed an Lnemy to the State, was finally routed in a Sea-Engage- 
SuPjI f- -4 ? an £ % in g thence with his Miftrefs Cleopatra, 
'• C f° on . a % r > an d left the foie command in the Hands 
ot Ottavms. He by his Prudence aud Moderation, gain’d fuch 
an entire Intereft in the Senate and People, that when he offer’d 
to lay down all the Authority he was invefted with above the reft; 
and to reltore theCommon-wealth to the ancientConftitution,they 
unanimouily agreed in this Opinion, That their Liberty was 
looner to be parted with, than lb excellent a Prince. Howe- 

V u r ’' i° avo L ld L al i _°ff ence > he rejetfted the very Names he 
thought might be difpleafing, and above all things, the Quality 
or a Dictator, which had been fo odious in Sylta and Cafar. By 
t is means he was the Founder of that Government with con- 
tmu d ever after in Upme. The new Acquifitions to the Empire, 
were m his time very confiderable: Cantabria, Aquitania, Pan- 
noma,Dalmatia, and Illyricum, being wholly fubdued: The, 
Germans were driven beyond the River Albis, and Two of their 
Nations, the Suevi and Sicambri. tranfplanted into Gaul, (a) 

Tiberius, tho in Augufius his time, he had given proofs of 
an extraordinary Courage in the German War 5 (b) yet upon 
his own Acceflion to the Crown, is memorable for no Exploit 
out the reducing of Cappadocia into a Rgman Province j (c) 
and this was owing more to his Cunning than his Valour, 
And at laft, upon his infamous retirement into the Iflarid Caprea, 
he grew fo ftrangely negligent of the Publick Affairs, as to 
lend no Lieutenants for the Government of Spain and Syria 
tor leveral Years: To let Armenia be over-run by the Par. 
thixns- Mafia by the Dacians; the Sarmatians, and almoft all 
Gaul, by the Germans, to the extreme Danger/ as well as Difho- 
. the Empire, (d) Caligula , as he far exceeded his Pre- 
,e ? ln a manner °f Debauchery, fo in relation to Mar¬ 
tial Affairs, was much his Inferiour. However, he is famous 
tor a Mock-Expedition that he made againft the Germans z 
nen arriving in that part of the Low Countries, oppofice to 
r and receiving into, his Protection a fiigirivc Prince of the 
Serious Letters to the Senate, giving an account 
0 the happy Conqueft of the whole Kingdom, (e) And (bon 
3 ? J n Soldiers fill their Helmets with Cockle-Jfhells 

^ s * he call'd, The Spoils of theJDcean, (/) return 

0 the City to demand a^ Triunph. (g) And when that Honour 

w^*o in 11 • W Wd'Paterc. libTz, cap. i^6cc.(c) Eutrop.M 

'H in Tib* cap. 41. (e) Suet in Tib, cap. 41. (f). Idem, cap< 4^ 
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was denied him by the Senate, he broke out 

Vagan, Cruelties that^ Na^he wi foTar frS 

the iecuriry of th "" f ^efi ting the Publick, that he often 

quake, or other extraordinary Defolatioii might contmue 
Memory of his Reign co ^ C ^ dl c e 8 n ^f ^Tembled in the Capitol, 

^^^rsSEJKSf^Sggs? 

C 52 lX^t«tSd G “fe ftSSTg-g, 

ftrangely pleas’d at the Motion; and taking km drag, w^i 
dierrfby force, lodg’d him among the ^ 

upon the firft Information, fent immediately to ftop them rr 

ceedings: But not agreeing among themfelves, and 
Multitude call out for one Governour, Y cp eeiall y fince 

ftrain’d :o confirm the Election of the Sol » P,. wholly 

they had pitch’d ™l”? m“t £ SZ* tf S 
at their command and difpofal. ^ 00 ^L n2 partly 

tain was the mod memorable in his urn , §.JL t0 

to an Expedition that he made in ei o, p[ au ti- 

rhe Valour of his Lieutenants, Oftorrn Suafum-, ,*a.us i inuii 

&£%*£ FtdlEH t£ 

vt'be in the North, Mauritania in the South, and B 

W ¥h l%man Arms cannot be fuppos d to.havei madeany confr 
derable Progrefs under Nero, efpcciaUy wh ^ Sf 
he neither hoped nor defir’d the E nlar g™^ f r S e u |f^ t0 

mint. Britain , and Amenta, were once both o , ( J . 

W ’lo^if^jurehnf mtor&eCtjerlfw m C aliguU.ig) 


(i) Idem, cap. 40. 


without 
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without great difficulty recover’d. And indeed, his averfenefs to 
the Camp made him far more odious to the Soldiers, than all his 
other Vices to the People: So that when the Citizens had the 
Patience to endure him for Fourteen Years, the Army under Gal - 
ba, his Lieutenant in Spain, were conftraind to undertake his re- 
moval. 

Galba Is ackowledg’d on all hands for the great Reformer of 
Martial Difcipline; and tho* before his Acceflion to the Empire* 
he had been famous for his Exploits in Germany and other 
Parts; (a) yet the lnormefs of his Reign hindred him from 
making any advancements afterwards. His Age and Severity 
were the only caufes of his Ruin: The firft of which rendred 
him contemptible, and the other odious. And the Remedy 
he us’d to appeafe the Difiatisfadtions, did but ripen them for 
Revenge. For immediately upon his adopting Ptjo, by which 
he hop’d to have pacified the People, Otho , who had ever expe¬ 
cted that Honour,and was now enrag’d at his Difappointment, (l?) 
upon Application made to the Soldiers, eafily procur’d the 
Murder of the old Prince and his adopted Son • and by that 
means was himfelf advanc’d to the Imperial Dignity. 

About the fame time, the German Army under Vitellius, having 
an equal Averfion tb the old Emperour with thofe at Borne, 
had {worn Allegiance to their own Commander. Othoi upori 
the firft notice of their Defigns, had fent to proffer Viteilius aii 
equal ihare in the Government with himfelf. (c) But all Pro- 
pofals for an Accommodation being refus’d, and himfelf coitf- 
pelfd, as it were, to march againft the Forces that were fent 
towards Italy , he had the good Fortune to defeat them in Three 
fmall Engagements. But having been worfted in a greater Fxght 
at Brtbriacum, tho* he hadftill fufficient ftrength for carrying ori 
the War, and expe&ed daily a Reinforcement from feveral Parrs ; 
(d) yet he could not, by all the Arguments in the World, be pre¬ 
vail’d with to hazard another Battel ; but to end the Contenti¬ 
on, kill’d himfelf with his own Hands. On this account Hi- 
ftorians, tho’ they reprefent his Life as the moft exadt Picture 
of unmanly Softnefs; yet they generally confefthis Death equal 
to the nobleft of Antiquity ; and the fame Author ( e) that has 

given him the lafting Title of Mollis Otho , hath yet fet him in 

Competition with tfi£ famous Cato , in reference to the laft Action 
of his Life. 

(a) Sueton. in Galb f cap. (b) Idem, cap. j y. (c) Sue ton. in Othon. cap. 8. 
\a) Ibid\ cap. 9 , (e) Martial. . 
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It has been obferv’d of Vitellius, that he obtain^ the Em¬ 
pire by the foie Valour of his Lieutenants, and loft it purely on 
his own account. His extreme Luxury and Cruelty were for 
this Reafon the more deteftable, becaule he_had been. advancd 
to that Dignity, under the notion of the Patron of his Coun¬ 
try, and the Reftorer of the Rights and Liberties of the PeopjA 
Within eight Months time,the Provincial Armies had unammouf- 
ly agreed on Vefpafmn (a) for their Einperour ; and jJeTynn* 
after he had been ftrangely mangled by the extreme Fu^ of 
the Soldiers and Rabble, was at laft dragg’d into the River 

T 'The Republick was fo far from making any advancement un¬ 
der the difturbances of the Three laft Reigns, that fhe mdt ne- 
ceffarily have felt the fatal Conferences of them, had fhe not 
been feafonably reliev’d by the happy management of Vefvafian, 
’Twasanhandfometurnof fome of his Friends,, when, by or¬ 
der of Caligula , his Bofom had, by way of Pumftiment, been 
ftuffd with Dirt; to put this Interpretation on the Accident 
that the Common-wealth being miferably abusd, and even 
den underfoot, ihould hereafter fly to his Bofom for Protedhon^c) 
And indeed, he feems to have made it his whole Careand De¬ 
lian J> reform the Abufes of the City and State, occafiondby 
thelfentioufnefs of the late times. Nine Provinces he added to 
the Empire, (d) and was fo very exad m all circumftances of 
his Life and Condud, that one who has examind them both 
vvitn'all the nicenels imaginable, can find nothing in either that 
deferves reprehenfion, except an immoderate defire of Riches, (e; 
And' he covertly excufes him for this, by extolling at 
the fame time his extraordinary Magnificence and Libe- 

ra But perhaps he. did not more oblige the World by his own 
Reign, than by leaving fo admirable a Succeffor as hi^ Son T»- 
tus - the only Prince in the World that has the Charade of ne, 
ver doing an ill Adion. He had given fuffic.ent proof of his 
Courage in the famous Siege of Jerufalem, and might have me 
with as good Succefs in other parts, had he not been pre¬ 
vented by an untimely death, to the univerfal grief of Man- 

kl But then Domitian fo far degenerated from the Two excel¬ 
lent Examples of his Father and Brother, as to Teem more emu- 


(a) Suet on. in Fit el. cap. . f. C« U. ibid. cap. 17 r.. 4“ J? ** 

1 id) Eutrot. lib 7. (e) Id. ibid. cap. i< 5 . (/) id. ibid. cap. 17, 

lous 
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lous of copying Nero or Caligula. However, as to Martial 
Affairs, he was as happy as moft of his Predeceffors; having, in 
Four Expeditions, fubaued thzCatth Daci, and zheSarmattanf, 
and extinguiflid a Civil war in the firft beginning (a) By this 
means he had fo entirely gain’d the AffedHoris of the Soldiers, 
that when we meet with his neareft Relations, and even his 
very Wife engag’d in his Murder, (b) yet we find the Army fo 
extremely diflatisfied, as to have wanted only a Leader to revenge 
his Death, (c) 

(a) Sutton . in Domit. eap. 6 . (b) Id. ibid. cap. 14. (c) Id* ibid. cap. 2.3, 


CHAP. VI. 

Of the Roman Affairs from Domitian to the end 
o/Conft 

T H E Two following Emperours have been defervedly ftyled 
The Reftorers of the Roman Grandeur; which, by reafon 
of the Vicioufnefs, or Negligence of the former Princes, had 
been extremely impair’d. 

Nerva, tho’ a Perfon of extraordinary Courage and ver- 
the, yet did not enjoy the Empire long enough to be on any 
other account fo memorable, as for fubftituting fb admirable a 
Succeffor in his room as Traja?i. 

Twas he, that for the Happinefs which attended his Under¬ 
takings, and for his juft and regular Adminiftration of the Govern¬ 
ment, has been fet in Competition even with Romulus himfeif. 
Twas he that advanc’d the Bounds of the Empire farther than all 
his Predeceffors; reducing into Roman Provinces^ Five vaft 
Countries of Dacia, Affyria , Armenia , A iejopotam&d, and Ay a* 
bin (a)* And yet his prudent management in Peace, has been 
generally preferr’d to his Exploits in War. _ His Juftice, Can¬ 
dour; and Liberality, having gain’d him fuch an univerfal Efteem 
and Veneratition, that he was even Deified before his Death. 

4dr>- 
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Adrians Chara&er has generally more of the Scholar than 
the Soldier: Upon which account, as much as out of Envy to 
h ; s Predeceffor, he flighted Three of the Provinces that had 
been taken in by Trajan, and was contented to fix the Bounds of 
the Empire at the River Euphrates. (a) But perhaps he is the 
firft of the Roman Emperours that ever took a Circuit round his 
Dominions, as we are affur’d he did. (b) , j 

Antoninus Pius ftudied more the defence of the Empire, than 
the Enlargement of it. However, his admirable Prudence, and 
'Arid Reformation of Manners, rendred him perhaps as fervice- 
able to the Common-wealth as the greateft Conqueraurs. 

The Two Antonins, Marcus and Lucius, were they that made 
the firft Divifion of the Empire. They are both famous fosr 
a fuccefsful Expedition againft the ParthUns : And the rormer, 
who was the longeft Liver, is efpecially remarkable for his ex¬ 
traordinary Learning, andftricft Profefiion of Stoicifm ; whence 
he has obtain’d the Name of The Philofopher. 

Commodus was as noted for all manner of Extravagancies, 
as his Father had been for the contrary Vertues ; and after a 
very (hort Enjoyment of the Empire, was murder’d by one ot 

hisMiftrefles. (c) * c ... . , 

Pertittax too was immediately cut off by the Soldiers, who 
found him a more rigid Exadfcor of Difcipline than they had 
been lately us’d to. And now claiming to thetnfelves the rnyi- 
lege of chufing an Emperour, they fairly expos’d the Dignity 

Didius Julian was the higheft Bidder, and was thereupon in- 
vefted with the Honour. But, as he only expos’d himfelf to 
Ridicule by fuch a mad Project, lo he was in an inftant made 
away with, in hopes of another Bargain- Tjofimus makes him 
no better than a fort of an Emperour in a Dream, (e) 

But the Roman Valour and Difcipline were in a great Mea- 
fure reftor’d by Sever us. Befides a famous Vidqry over the Par- 
thians, the old Enemies of Rome, be fubdu’d the greateft partot 
Perfia and Arabia, and marching into this Ifland, Britain, deli¬ 
ver’d the poor Natives from the miferable Tyranny of the Scots 
and Picls ; which an excellent Hiftorian (/) calls the greateft Ho¬ 
nour of his Reign. ... 

Antoninus Caracalla had as much of a martial Spirit in him as 
his Father, but died before he could delign any thing memora- 

7 /») Eutrop. lib. 8 . (b) Id. ibid, (<) Zofattf, Hill. lib. 1. Id) Ibid, (e) Ibid 
(/) Aim Sport ian. in Sever. . ( ble 
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ble, except an Expedition againft the Parthians , which he had 
juft undertaken. 

Ofilius Macrinus , and liis Son Diadumen had made very little 
nolle in the World, when they were cut off without much di- 
fturbance, to make room for Heliogabalus , Sen of the late Em- 

perour. t .... 

If he was extremely pernicious to the Empire by his extrava¬ 
gant Debaucheries, his Succeffor Alexander Severus was as 
ferviceable to the State, in reftoring Juftice and Difcipline. 
His nobleft Exploit, was an Expedition againft rhe Perfia?? r, 
in which he overcame their famous King Xerxes . (a) 

Maximin , the firft that from a common Soldier afpir’d to the 
Empire, was foon taken off by Pupieniis , and he, with his 
Collegue Balbinus , quickly follow’d, leaving the fupreme com¬ 
mand to Gordian, a Prince of great Valour and Fortune, and 
who might- probably have extinguiftfd the very Name of 
the Per fans , (b) had he not been treacheroufly mtirderd by 
Philip , who within a very little time fuffef’d the like Fortune 

himfelf. / ‘ 

Decius in the former part of his Reign had been very me- 
cefsful againft the Scythians and other barbarous Nations 3 but 
was at laft kill’d, together with his Son, in an unfortunate En¬ 
gagement. (c) 

But then Galius not only ftruek up a (hameful League with the 
Barbarians , bur fuffer’d them to over-run all Thrace, Thejfaly 
Macedon, Greece , ( d ) &c. 

They were juft threatning Italy , when his Succeffor JRmyhan 
chas’d them off with a prodigious Slaughter: And upon his 
Promotion to the Empire, promis'd the Senate to recover ali 
the Homan Territories that had been entirely loft, and to clear 
thofe that were over-run : (e) But he was prevented after Three 
Months Reign, by the common Fate of the Emperours of that 

time. ^ 

After him Valerian was fo unfortunate as to loie the greatest 
part of his Army in an Expedition againft the Per fans, and to be 
kept Prifoner himfelf in that Country ’till the time of his 

Death, (f ) . c 

Upon the taking of Valeri anby the Perfians , the Management of 
Affairs was committed to his Son Gallienus; a Prince fo extreme- 
ly negligent and vicious, as to become the equal Scorn and Con- 

(») Eutrop. lib. 8. {b) Pompon. Lxtus, in Gordian, (c) Idem, in Dccle. ( d) 
Idem, in Gallo, (e) Idem, ibid. (/) Idem, in Valiriano, 
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tempt of both Sexes: (a) The loofhefs of his Government gave 
occaiion to the Ufurpation of the Thirty Tyrants, of whom fome 
indeed, truly deferv'dthat Name; others were Perfons of great 
Courage and Vertue, and very ferviceable to the Common¬ 
wealth. (b) In his time the Alrnaigns , after they had wafted all 
Gaul) broke inco Italy. Dacia , which had been gain’d by Trajan, 
was entirely loft; all Greece , Mace don, Font us, and Ajia, oyer-run 
by the Goths. The Germans too had proceeded as far as Spain , 
and taken thefamousCity Tarraco, now Tarragona in Catalonia, (c) 

This defperate ftate of Affairs was in fome meafure redrefs'd 
by the happy Conduct of Claudius, who, in lefs than two Years 
rime, routed near Three hundred thoufand Barbarians , and put 
an entire end to theGothick War: Nor were his other Accom- 
plifhments inferiour to his Valour ; an elegant Hiftorian (d) ha¬ 
ving found in him the Vertue of Trajan , the Piety of Antoninas, 
and the Moderation of Augufius 

Quintiltus was in all refpe&s comparable to his Brother; 
whom he Succeeded not on account of his Relation, but his Me¬ 
rits. (e) But reigning only feventeen Days, ’tis impoffible he 
could do any thing more than raife an Expe&ation in the 
World. 

If any of the Barbarians were left within the Bounds of the 
Empire by Claudius, Aurelian entirely chas’d them out. In one 
Single War, he is reported to have kill’d a Thoufand of the Sar - 
rnatians with his own Hands: {}) But his nobleft Exploit was, the 
conquering the famous %enobia, Queen of the Eaft ( as ftle ftyl'd 
herfelf) and the taking her capital City Palmyra. At his return 
to Home, there was fcarce any Nation in the World, out of which 
he had not a fufficient number of Captives to grace hisTriumph : 
The moft confiderable were the Indians, Arabians, Goths, Franks, 
Suevians, Saracens, Vandals, and Germans, (g) 

Tacitus was contented to /hew his Moderation and Juftice, 
in the quiet Management of the Empire, without any hoftileDe- 
fign: Or had he exprefs’d any fuch Inclinations, his {hort Reign 
muft neceffarily have hindred their effeeft. 

P.robus, to the wife Government of his Eredeceflor, added the 
Valour and Conducft of a good Compander; ’Twas he that ob¬ 
lig’d the barbarous Nations to quit all their footing in Gaul, Illy - 
ricum, and feverai Provinces of the Empire; infomuch, that the 
very Parthians fent him flattering Letters, confeffing the difmal 

\ft) Trebell. PoUio in Tyran, (b) Idem, in Qallieno . (c) Eutnp. lib . ?./ [d) Trebell. 
K follio in Claudio, {e) Ibid . \j) Flavius Vofijc, in Aureliam. (g) Ibid. 
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Apprehenfions they entertain'd of his Defigns againft their Coun¬ 
try, and befeeching him to favour them with a Peace, {a) 

There was fcarce any Enemy left to this Succeffor Carus, except 
the Perjians ; againft whom he accordingly undertook an Ex¬ 
pedition : But after two or three fuccefsful Engagements, died 
with the Stroak of a Thunder-bolt, (b) 

His two Sons, Carinus and Numerian , were of £b oppofite a 
Genius , that one is generally reprefented as the worft, the other 
as the beft, of Men. Numerian was foon treacheroufly murder’d 
by Aper ; who, together with the other Emperour Carinus. in a 
very little time, gave way to the happy Fortune of Dioclefian , the 
moft Succefsful of the latter Emperours; fo famous for his pro¬ 
digious Exploits in ALgypt,Perfia, and Armenia, and a Homan Au¬ 
thor (c) has not ftuck to compare him with Jupiter, as he $oes 
his Son Maxispian with Hercules. 

Confiantius Chlorus, and Galerius, were happier than tpoft of 
their Predeceflors, by dying, as they had for the Moft part liv’d, 
in Pca,ce, 

Nor are Sever us and Maximini an on any account very remar^ 
kable, except for leaving fo admirable a Succeffor, as the famous 
C 0 NS T A NT IN E who ridding himfelf of his Two 
Competitors, Licinius and Mcucentius, advanc’d the Empire to 
its ancient Grandeur. His happy Wars, and wife Adminiftra- 
tion in Peace, have gain'd him the Surname of The G AT, 
an Honour unknown to former Emperours: Yet in this refpedt, 
he is juftly reputed unfortunate, That by removing the Imperial 
Seat from Hpme to Conjlantinople, he gave occaiion to the utter 
Ruineof Italy. 

(a) Flavius Vopifc* in Probo.(b) Idem, in Caro . (c) Pomponm Lx!us in vita ejus* 


Chap. 
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C HA P* VII. 

Of the Roman Affairs from Conftantine the Great, 
to the taking of Rome hy Odoacer, and the Ra- 
ine of the Wefiern Empire, 

T HO* the Three Sons of Conflantine at firft divided the Em¬ 
pire into Three diftind Principalities; y et it was afterwards 
reunited under the longeft Survivor, Confiantius. The Wars be¬ 
tween him and Magnentius, as they prov’d fatal to the Tyrant; 
fo were they extremely prejudicial to the whole State, vuucn at 
this time, was involv’d in fi^h unhappy Difficulties, as to be very 
unable to bear fo exceflive a Lois of Men, no lefs tham54000 
being kill’d on both Tides, (a) And perhaps this was the duel 
teafon of theill fuccefs, which conftantty attended that Emperour, 
in the Eaftern Wars: For the Perftans were all along his Supe- 
riours 5 and when at laft a Peace was concluded, the Advantage 

of the Conditions laid op their fide. . , 

-Julian, as he took effedual care for the fecunty of the other 
Bounds of the Empire j fo his Defigns againft the moft formi¬ 
dable Enemies, the Perfiam, had all appearance of Succels ; b 
that he loft his Life before they could be fully put in execu- 

Jovlan was no fooner eleded Emperour, but being under feme 
apprehenfion of a Rival in the Weft, he immediately ftruck up 
' a moft difhonourable Peace with the Perfiam, at the P r ' ce of “*. e 
famous City N ifibis, and all Mefofotamia. For which bafe Adi- 
on, as he does not fail of an Invedive from every Hiftorian; lo 
particularly Ammianus Marcellinus (b) and gofirnus, have ta en 
the pains to (hew, that he was the firft Roman Governour who 
refign’d up the leaft part of their Dominions upon any ac- 

Valcntinld.11 the Firft, has generally the Character of an ex¬ 
cellent Prince : But he feems to have been more ftudious ot ob¬ 
liging his Subjects, by an eafie and quiet Government, than 

(*) Pm t m - LatM - ® Lik ls ’ / defirous 
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defirous of ading any thing againft the encroaching fine- 
mies. 

Grattan too, tho* a Prince of great Courage and Experience ia 
War, was able to do no more than to fettle the angle Pro¬ 
vince of Gaul: But he is extremely applauded by Hiftorians, 
for taking fuch extraordinary care in the bufmefs of a Suceeffor : 
For being very fenfible how every Day produc’d worfe Effe&s 
in the Empire 5 and that the State, if not at the laft Gafp, yet was 

S nigh, beyond all hopes of recovery ; he made it his whole 
y to find out a Perlon that fhould v in all Refpe&s, be capa¬ 
citated for the noble Work of the Deliverance of his Country, 
The Man he pitch’d upon was Tbeodofius , a Native of Spain j who, 
being now inverted with the Command of the Eaft, upon ^ the 
death of Grattan , remain’d foie Emperour. And, Indeed, in a 
great meafure he anfwer’d the Expectation of the world, prov¬ 
ing the moft refolute Defender or the Empire in its declining 
Age. But for his Collegue Valent ini an the Second, he was cut 
off, without having done any thing that deferves our No* 
uce. 

Under Honorius, things return’d to' their former defperate flatQ,' 
the barbarous Nations getting ground on aU Tides, and mating e- 
very day fome diminution in the Empire; ’till at laft, A/ar(jc,Kiag 
of the Goths, wafting all Italy, proceeded to Rome it felf jand be¬ 
ing conte n t ed to fet a few Buildings on fire, and rifle the Trea¬ 
suries, retir’d with his Army (a) So that this is rather a Disgrace. 
than aDiftru&ion of the City. And Nero is fuppos’d to have done 
more Mifchief when he fet it on fire in jeft, than it now fuffer'd 
from the barbarous Conquerour. 

Valentinian the Third, at his firft. Acceflion to the Empire, gave 
great hopes of his proving the Author of a happy Revolution fi); 
and he was very fortunate in the war againft the famous Attila 
the Hun: But his Imprudence in putting to death his beft Com¬ 
mander ALtius, haftened very much the ruine of the Roman Caufe, 
the barbarous Nations now carrying ail before them, without 
any confiderable oppofition. r 

By this time, the State was given over as deiperatc; and what 
Princes follow’d ’till the taking of the City by Odoacer, were only 
a company of miferable, lhort-liv’d Tyrants, remarkable for no¬ 
thing but the Meannefs of their Extraction, and the Poornefs Of 
their Government; fo that Hiftorians generally pafs them over in 
filence, or at moft with the bare mention of their N ames. 

(a) Paid. Di'acnu & Potnpon, Lat. (b) Pompon, hat. 

The 
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The beft account of them we can meet with, is as follows : Match 
mus , who in order to his own Promotion, had procur'd the Murder 
of Valentinian , loon after eompeird his Widow Eudoxia to accept 
of him as a Husband ; when the Emprefs, entertaining a mortal 
Hatred for him on many accounts, lent to Genftric , a famous 
King of the Vandals , and a Confederate of the late Emperours, 
defiling his afliftance for the Deliverance of herfelf and the City, 
from the Ulurpation of the Tyrant. Genferic eafily obey'd ; 
and landing with a prodigious Army in Italy, entred Home with¬ 
out any oppofition 5 where, contrary to his Oath and Promile, 
he feiz’d on all the Wealth, and carry’d it, with feveral thou- 
fands of the Inhabitants, into Africk. (aX 

Avitus, the General in GauU was the next that took upon 
him the Name of Emperour, which he refign d within eight 
Months (h) u 

Major!anus fucceeded * and after three Years, left the Honour 
to Severus, or Sever inn ; whohad theHappinefs, after four Years 
Reign, to die a natural Death (e). 

After him, Anthemius was ele&ed Emperour, who loft his 
Life and Dignity, in a Rebellion of his Son-in-Law Hjcimer (d) 
And then Olybrius was fent from Conftantinople too, with the fame 
Authority; but died within feven Months (e). 

Liarius, or Glycerius y who had been elected in his room by the 
Soldiers, was immediately almoft depofd by Nepos * and he 
himfelf quickly after by Oreftes (f ) 9 who made his Son Atjgujlus, 
or Augufiulus, Emperou$\ And now Odoacer , King of the Heruliy 
with an innumerable multitude of the barbarous Nations, ravag¬ 
ing all Italy , approach’d to Home ; and entring the City with-, 
out any refiftance, and depoling Auguftulus, fecur d the Imperial 
Dignity to himfelf, and tho* he was forc’d afterwards to give 
place to Theodoric the Goth, yet the Homans had never after, the 
Jeaft Command in Italy. 

(a) Paul. Diacon. 8c Evagrius Hift. EcdeC lib. a. cap.7. [b) Iddbid. (f) Paul. Dia- 
con, lib. 16. \d) Ibid. («) Ibid. (/)Iomandes dc Regn. Succefl. 
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PART II. 


BOOK I. 

Of the CITY. 

CHAP I. 

Of the Pomcerium, and of the Form and Bignefs of 
the CITY, according to the Seven Hills. 

B EFORE we come to pleafe our felves with a particu¬ 
lar View of the City, we muft, by all means, take no¬ 
tice of the Pomcerium , for the Singularity of the Cuftom 
to which it ow’d its Original. Livy defines the Pomceri¬ 
um , in general, to be that fpace of Ground both within and with¬ 
out the Walls; which the Augurs, at thefirft Building of Cities, 
folemnly confecrated, and on which no Edifices were fuffer’d to 
be raisd. (a) But the account which Plutarch gives us of this 
matter, in reference to Rome it felf, is fufiicient to fatisfye our 
Curiofity ; and is deliver’d by him to this purpofe: Romulus hav¬ 
ing fent for fome of the Tufcans, to inftrucft him in the Ceremo¬ 
nies to be obferv’d in laying the Foundations of his New City, 
the Work was begun in this manner: 

Firft, They dug a Trench, and threw into it the Firft-Fruits 
of all Things, either good by Cuftom, orneceflary by Nature; 
and every Man taking a fmall Turff of Earth of the Country from 
whence he came,they all call them inpromifcouofly together; mak* 

0 ) Livy, lib* j. 
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king this Trench their Center, they defcrib’d the City in a Circle 
round i«: Then the founder fitted to a Plough a brazen Plough- 
fhare • and yoaking together a Bull and a Cow, drew a deep 
Line, or Furrow, round the Bounds ; thofe that follow’d after, tak¬ 
ing care that all the Clods fell inwards toward the City. They 
built the Wall upon this Line, which they call’d Pomcerium , from 
Pone Mania, (a) Though the Phrafe of Pomcerium proferre be com¬ 
monly us’d in Authors, to fignifie the enlarging of the City ; yet 
•ascertain, the City might be enlarg’d without that Ceremony. 
For Tacitus and Gellius declare, no Perlon to have had a right of 
extending the Pamoerium, but fuch an one, as had taken away 
feme part of an Enemys Country in War; whereas it’s manifeft, 
That feveral Great Men, who never obtain d that Honour, in¬ 
creas’d the Buildings with considerable Additions. 

’Tis remarkable, that the fame Ceremony with whid&he Foun¬ 
dations of their Cities were at firft laid, they us’d too in deftroy- 
ing and railing Places taken from the Enemy 5 which we find was 
begun by the Chief Commander’s turning up fome of the Walls 
with a Plough (b) 

As to the Form and Bignefs of the City,we muft follow the com¬ 
mon Direction of tne feven Hills,whence came the Phrafe of Vrbi 
Sept: collis, and the like, fo frequent with the Poets. 

Ofthefe, Mens Palatinus has ever had the Preference $ whether 
fo call’d from the people Palantes , or Palatini ’, or from the'Bleat¬ 
ing and Strolling of Cartel, in Latin, Balare and Jf alare 3 or from 
Pales, the Paftoral Goddefs; or from the Burying-Place of Pallas , 
we find difputed, and underermin’d among their Authors. ’Twas 
in this Place, that Romulus laid the foundations of the City,In a 
quadrangular Form ; and here the fame King and Tullus Hoftilius 
kept their Courts as did afterwards Auguftus, and all the fucceed- 
ing Emperours; onwhich account, the word Palatium came to fig¬ 
nifie a Royal Seat (e) 

This Hill to the Eaft has Mons Ceelius, to the South Mons Ave*- 
tinus , to the Weft Mons Capitolinus , ro the north the Forum (d) 

In compafs Twelve Hundred Paces (e). 

Mons Tarpeius rook its Name from Tarpeia , a Homan Virgin 
who betray’d the City to the Sabines, in this Place (f). It was call’d, 
too Mans Saturni and Saturnius , in Honour of Saturn., who. is re¬ 
ported to have liv’d here in his Retirement, and was ever reputed 

nm v- wwrw *mm*~ * : »PW«W mmm mmmm mmrnmmmm—rnnrnmmm 

(#)Rut*edi, in Romul. (b) Dempfter Paralipom. to Rofin. lib. 1. cap. 3. (c) 
Rofiu Antiq. lib. 1. cap. 4. (d) Fabric:i Roma , cap. 3. (e) Martian* Topo¬ 
graph. Antiqu. Roma* 1 . i.eap. 1. (f ) Plutarch, in Romul .' 
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the Tutelar Deity of this Part of the City. It had afterwards the 
Denomination of Capitolinus, from the Head of a Man cafually 
found here in digging for the Foundations of the famous Temple 
of Jupiter (a\ call’d Capitofium, for the fame reafon. This Hill 
was added to the City byTiaw Tatius, King o(ths Sabines, when 
having been firft overcome in the Field by Bgmulus, he and bis 
Subjedh were permitted to incorporate with the Homans (b). h has 
to the Eaft, Mons Palatinus , and the Forum ; to the South, the 
Tiber ; to the Weft, the level Part of the City; fo the North, Col- 
Its Quirinalis (c). 

in compals feven Stadia , or Furlongs (d). c , . 

Collis Quirinalis, wasfo call’d either from the Temple of Qytrt- 
nus, another Name of Hpmulus 3 or,more probably from th e Citretes, 
a People that remov’d hither with Tatius from Cures, a Sabine City 
(e). It afterwards chang’d its Name ro Caballus, Mons Caballi, 
and Caballinus , from the two Marble-Horfos, with each a Man 
holding him, which are letup here. They are lull ftandmg 3 and 
if the Infcription on the Pilafters be true, were the Work ot Pht - 
Has and Praxiteles (f) Made by thofe Famous Matters to reprefent 
Alexander the Great and his Bucephalus, and font to Nm? for a Pre- 
* font by Tiridates King of Armenia. This Hillwas added to the 

City by Numa (g) , 

To the Eaft, it has Mons Efquilinus,zn& Mons Vimmahs 3 to the 
South, the Forums of C afar and Nerva 3 to the Weft, the level 
Part of the City; to the North, Collis Hortulorum, and the Campus 

Martius \(h). * 

In compafs aimoft three Miles (if 

Mans'Ceelius owes its Name to Ceelius, or Cedes a famous T up 
can General, who pitch’d his Tents here, when he came to the 
affiftance of Hpmulus aginft the Sabines (k) • ■Levy (land Diony- 
fius (m) attribute the taking of it in, m Tullus Hojhhus ; but 
Strabo In) to Ancus Martius. The other Names by which it was 
fometimes known, were QuercuUnus, or Quercetulanus, and Att- 
mftus : The firft occafion’d by the abundance of Oaks growing 
there - the other impos’d by the Emperour Ttberius, when he had 
rais’d*new Buildings upon it. after a Fire, fo) ( 

One part of this Hill w as call d CaUolus^ and Minor Cat .tus. (p) 


M r;, ut , caD ee. (fi) Dionylius. (c) Fabrmi Roma. cap. 3 - (<0 Mar. 

Roma, cap* l* * To 
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to the City-Walls; to the SoxahMoniAvnitinus- 

to the We& Mons Palattnus ; to the North, Mens Efauilinus. (a) 
In compafs about two Miles and a half, (b) ? 1 ' 

fh r^ T ns E fW ll ™ u s r was anciently called CiTWr, and OA- /V) 
^I^me of Eftjmliniis was varied, for the <tafier pronoLtia’rion 

fefXt r’ a / J mp T of •* Aibi ; U 

Sw /• 1 ^ u epc , here - w Ic was taken in by Sern a* 

^-S WOad here ^ IS ^ 0yaI &at - Will have 

. fjuihx to be properly Two Mountains* /V) which 0ni. 

° flb ? a curious Obfe^.^ 1 ^ 1 

c«»/t • to £VJ“ uKFn y 'Y* 1Is », t0 the South the W/t Z./tfo"- 
W ft ’ tytug between Mens Calius and 

M T }° the North, Colli, Viminalis. (/) 

in Compafs about four Miles. (k_) 

* Vimina # ^ derives its Name from the 

Ofiers that grow there in great Plenty, This Hill 

fo Compafs Two Miles and an half. (J 

Murcia, the Goddefs of Sleeo whn X il/ 00 r ^ c/w » fr °m 
tie Temple s ( r ) CoiufD^l fhe W^’ « ft 

and from *«»«, who would have had thfThv b^ 

gun in this place, and was here buried ft) A C*m» Y -ft 

sss-r^a: 

( W tV'-Mdim Proper,. 

1 Jo 


inW:{Z) iw:r'4 r .n. c ^) uT. 
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InCucUit eighteen Stadia, or Two Miles and a quarter, (a) 

,J?fc • SeVen , P nr, cipal Hills, Three other of inferiohr 
note were taken m in latter time# 

Colli, Hortulorum, or Hmorurn, had its Name from the fa- 
®?,« hardens of adjoining to it. ]b) It was afterwards 
-cafr d ft»c««. from the Pmcii, a Noble Family who had here 

theCit^WaUs (d) Emperour foft enclos’d ic within 

To the Eaff and South it has the plaineft part 6f Mens <3a,- 
thtVaUls Martia > » the North the Writs 

In Cbfopafs 4 botit Eighteen Stadia, [f) 

ThmU^PT ? Janicularis, was fo call’d, either from an old 
lown of the fame Name, faid to have been built by Janus : 
„ Cr, becaufe Janus dwelt and was buried here .- (?) 

jama. Or, becaufe ’twas a fort of * Gate to. the fymans, 
c 11- c whence they iffu’d out upon the Tufians. (h) The 
oparkhng hands have at prefent given it the Name of Mont 
aureus, and by corruption Montorius. (i) We may ipake Two 
Obfervatfons atfeut this Hill from one Epigram of Mtrtiaf ; 
i hat tu the fitted place to take one’s Standing for a full Profpedfe 
Or the City; and that tis lefs inhabited than the other Parts, 
by reafonOf the groflnefs of the Air. (V It is frill famous for 
the Sepulchres of Numa, and Statius the Poets, (l) 

To the Eaft and South it has the Tiber ; to the Weft the Fields'; 
to the North tbeVatican. (m) 

■ In circuit (as much of ic as Hands within the City-Walls) Five 
Stadia, (n) 

Motts Vaticams owes' its Nime to the Anfwers of the Votes 
or Prophets, ttyt us’d to be given here j or from, the God Va- 
ticanus or Vtgitanus. (o) It leems not to have been enclos’d 
within the Walls ’rill the time of Aurelian. 

This Hill was formerly famous for the Sepulchre of Scipio 
Africanus j lome Remains of which are ftill to be feen. (p) 

. more celebrated at prefent on the account of St. Pe~ 
^Church, the Pope’s Palace, and the nobleft Library in the 

U / a £ h (i ). *• cap. 11, (c) lbid.{d)lbid. (e) Fabri- 
tL tTr’i”?'- Marlian. lib. I. cap. i. (?) Rojin. lib. i. cap. ii. (h)Fef- 
L Rt ? a \?A’; ( i J Martial. Epig. /ib. 4 .Ep. 6 ^.( 1 ) Fabric/,. 

^A^!i4,&i WMgrlian ' lib ‘ U Wul.ltWar. 


To 
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'■ .. ,{jj E s ft ^ has the Campus Vaticanus, and the River ; to 
,‘south the 3 amentum-, ro the Weft th e Campus Figulmus, or 
Potters Field ; to the North the Praia Quintia. (a) 

It lies in the !hape o ; a Pew drawn up very high; the con¬ 
vex Part ftrerching alnr.oft a Mile, (k) 

As to the extent of the whole City, the greateft we meet with 
in Hiftory, was in the Reign of Valerian, who_enlargd the 
Walls to fuch a Degree as to lurround the fpace or Fllty MlleS. (c.) 

The number of Inhabitants in its flourilhing State, Ltpfius com¬ 
putes at Four Millions {d) 

At prefent the compafs of the City is not above Thirteen 
Miles.' >) 

(a) Fabricii Rma,c*p. J. {b) Marls an. lib. 1. cap. i. (f) Fepife- in Aureliano. 
(ij De Magnitud,Roman, (e) Fabricii Rmair cap. z. 


CHAP. II. 

Of the Division of the City into Tribes and Re¬ 
gions: And of the Gates and Bridges . 



OMVLVS divided his little City into Three Tribes ; and 
Servius Tullius added a fourth ; which divifion continu’d 


’till the time of Auguftus. ’Twas he firft appointed the Four¬ 
teen Regions or Wards .- An Account of which, with the num¬ 
ber of Temples, Baths, (Sc. In every Region, may be thus taken 
from the accurate Panvinius. 


REGION I. PO^IA CAPENA. 

Streets 9. Arches 4. 

Euci 3. Barns 14. 

Temples 4. Mills 12. 

JEdes 6. Great Houfes 121> 

Publick Baths 6 . 

The whole Compafs 13223 Feet. 
REGION II. C OELJMONTIVU 


Jem 


Streets 12. 
Luci 2. 


Private Baths 80, 
ThQ Great Shambles.’ 
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Temples 5. Barns 23. 

The Publick Baths of the Mills 23- 

City. Great Houfes 133. 

The Compafs 13200 Feet. 

REGION III. ISIS aud $ E R_ A P IS. 

Srreets 8. The Baths of Titus, Trajan, 

Temples 2. and Philip. 

The Amphitheatre of Ve- Barns 29, or 19. 
fpafian. Mills 23. 

Great Houles 160. 

The Compafs 12450 Feet. 

REGION IV. VIA SACRA, or TEMPLVM PACIS. 

Streets 8. Private Baths 7 5. 

Temples 10. Barns 18. 

The Coloffus of the Son Mills 24. 

120 Foot high. Great Houfes 138. 

The Arches of Titus, Se¬ 
ver us, and Confiantine. 

The Compafs 14000 ; or as lome fay, only 8000 Feet. 

REGION V. ES&VIL INA. 

Streets 15. Private Baths 75. 

Lnci 8. Barns 23. 

Temples 6 . Mills 22. 

JEdes 5. Great Houfes 180. 

The Compafs 15950 Feet. 

REGION VI. ACTASEMITA. 


Streets 12 or 13. Private Baths 75. 

Temples is. Barns 19. 

Portico’s 2. Mills 23. 

Circi z. Great Houfes 15 * 5 - 

Forci i. 

The Compafs 15606 Feet. 


y 
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REGION VII. VIA LATA. 


Streets 40. MHIs 17. 

Temples 4. Barn* ij. 

Private Baths 7 5. Great Heufes 110. 

Arches 3. . _ 

The Compals 13700 Feet. 

REGION VIII. FORVM UpMANVH 


Streets 12. Curia 4. 

Temples zi. Bafilica 7- 

Private Baths 66 . Columns 6 . 

Aides 10. Bans 18. 

Portico’s 9. Mills 30 - 

Arches 4. Great Houles 1 $•. 

Fora 7. 

The Compafs 14867 Feet. 

REGION IX. CII^CVS FLAMINIVS i 


Streets 30. 
Temples 8. 
Aides 20. 
Portico’s 12. 
Circ# 2- 
Theatres 4. 
'Bafilicce 3. 


Curia 2. 

Therm# 5. 

Arches 2. 
Columns 2. 1 
Mills 32. 

Bams 32. 

Great Houles 189. 
The Compafs 30560 Feet. 


REGION X. P ALATIVM 


Streets 7. 
Temple* 10. 
Aides 9. 
Theatre 1. 
Curia 4. 


Private Baths 15. 
Mills 12. 

Bams 16. 

Great Houfes 109* 


The Compals 11600 Feet, 
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REGION XI CIH.CVS MAXIMVS. 
»«••• 

p*ateBaths IS. ' Great Houfes ,89. 

The Compafs i r6oo Feet. 

REGION XII. PISCINA PVBLIC4 - 

Streets 12. ®arnsi8. 

/nj r ,. MlllS 25 . ■ 

Private Baths 68. Great Houies 128. 

The Compafs^ 12000 Peer. 

REGIONXIII. AVENT1NVS. 

Greets 17 BamS 36.. 

Streets 17. Mills 3 a - 

SplistS. Great Houfes IS 5 , 

Private Baths 16300 Feet. 

REGION XIV. mANSTlBEtilNA. 

Streets ->a Barns 2 o. 

x" 3 ’- Mills 31 - 

frivateBaths 136. Great Ho»& . 50, 

The Compafs 334°9 Fcet - 

As to the Gates, ings were enla^d.The 

& .moKpWi “ Us usthKe 

were Thirty four in his time. 

The moftremarkabk were d ngarthe River . 

*££■&£* built by War, and fo .call’d from Car. 

"•*"> frOT 

\yoods which formerly ftood^near it. p^4 
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Porta Saliana, deriving its Name from the Salt which the Sa¬ 
bines us’d to bring in at that Gate from the Sea. to fupply the 
City. 

Porta Capena, call’d fo from Capena , an old City of Italy, to 
which the way laid through this Gate. It is fometimes call'd 
Appia, from Appius the Cenfor ; and Triumpbalis, from the Tri¬ 
umphs in which the Proceffion commonly pafs’d under here; and 
Fontmalis , from the Aqueducts which were rais’d over it: 
Whence Juvenal calls it, A iadida Capena ; and Martial* Capena, 
grandi Porta qua pluit gutta. 1 

- The Tiber was pafs’d over by Eight Bridges; the Names of 
which are thus fet down by Martian ; Milvius, JElius, Vatican 
ms,' JaniculenJis, Ccftius, Fabricius, Palatinus, and Sublicius. 


CHAP. III. 

Of the P 'laces of Worfhip ; particularly of the Tem¬ 
ples and Luci. 


B EFORE we proceed to take a view of the moft remarka- 
ble places fee a-part for the Celebration of Divine Service, 
it may be proper to make a fhort Obfervation about the general 
Names, under which we meet with them in Authors. 

Templum (then ) was a place which had not been only dedi¬ 
cated to fotne Deity, but with all formally Confecrated by the 
Ajtgttrs. 1 

/.Edes Sacra, were fuch as wanted that Confecration; which 
if they afterwards receiv’d, they chang’d their Names to 
Temples. 

Dclubrum, according to Servius, was a place that under one 
Roof comprehended feveral Deities. 

JEdicula is only a diminutive, and fignifies no more than a lit¬ 
tle Mdcs. 

x Sace Hum may be deriv'd the fame way from fades Sacra. Fed us 
tells us, ’tis a place facred to the Gods, without a Roof. 

Twere endlefs to reckon up but the bare Names of all the 
Temples we meet with in Authors. The me ft celebrated on all 
accounts were, the Capitol and the Pantbcct^ 

The 
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The Capitol , or Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus was the effedt 
of a Vow made by Tarquinius Prifcus in the Sabine War. (a) 
But he had fcarce laid the Foundations before his Death. His 
Nephew, T arquin the Proud, finifh'd it with the Spoil taken from 
the neighbouring Nations, (b) But upon the expulfion of the 
Kings, the Confecration was perform’d by Horatitts the Con- 
M. (c) The Srru&ure flood on a high Ridge, taking in Four 
Acres of Ground. The Front was adorn’d with Three Rows 
of Pillars, the other fides with Two. (d) The Afcent from the 
Ground was by an hundred Steps. (e ) The prodigious Gifts and 
Ornaments, with which it was at feveral times endow'd, almoft 
exceed belief. Suetonius (f) tells us, that Augufius gave at one 
time Two thoufand pound weight of Gold: And in Jewels and 
precious Stones, to the value of Five hundred Sefterces. Livy and 
Pliny (z) furprixe us with Accounts of the brazen Threlholds, 
the noble Pillars that Sylla remov'd hither from. Athens out of the 
Temple of Jupiter Olympic-, the guilded Roof, the gilded 
Shields, and thofe of folid Silver ; the huge Veffels of Silver, 
holding Thtee Meafures; the Golden Chariot, ( 3 c. This Temple 
was firft confum’d by fire in the Marian War, and then re¬ 
built by Sylla ; who dying before the Dedication, left that Ho- 
noui to Quintus Cat ulus . This too was demolifhed. in the Vitel- 
lian Sedition. Vefpafian undertook a Third, which was burnt 
down about the time of his Death. Domitian raisd the laft 
and moft glorious of all; in which the very Gilding amounted 
to Twelve thoufand Talents, (b) On which Account Plutarch 0) 
has obferved of that Emperour, that he was like Midas, , de- 
firous of turning every thing into Gold. There are very little 
remains of it at prefentj yet enough to make a ClmJhan 

Church, (£) . _ 

The Pantheon was built by Marcus Agrippa, Son-in-Law to 
Auruftus C<efdr j and dedicated either to Jupiter Vltor, or 10 
Mars and Venus, or more probably, to all the Gods in general, as 
the very Name (quafi *7iLv r T®v ) implies. The Structure, 
according to Fabricius(l) is ah Hundred and forty Foot high, 
and about the fame breadth. But a later'Author has encreasfi 
the number of Feet to an Hundred fifty eight. The Roof is cu- 
rioufly vaulted, void places being left here and there for the 
greater ftrengrh. The Rafters wer e Pieces of Brafs of For- 

(*) Liu. lib. I. (b) Ibid.[c) Plutarckia Poplicol. (</) Ditmyf. Halt car. (c)Tacitus. 

(/’) In Auguji. cap. 30. (g) lav. lib. 10, 3 $ 3 8. Pltrty, lib. 33, &c. (h) Plu¬ 
tarch. in Potticola. (0 Ibid. (Jt) fabric. Roma, cap. ?. ( 1 ) Ibid. 

D 4 fice 
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ty Fogr in length. There are no Windows in the whole Edi¬ 
fice, only a round Hole at the top of the Roof, which ferves very 
well for the admiffion of the Light. Diametrically under, is cut 
a curious Gutter to receive the Rain. The Walls or) the infide 
are either folid Marble, or incrufted. (a) The front on the out 
fide was cover’d with brazen Plates gilt, the top with filver-Plates, 
which are now chang'd to Lead, (b) The Gates were Brafs, of 
extraordinary Work and Bignefs. f c) 

The Temple is ftill ftanding with little alteration, befidesthe 
lofs of the old Ornaments, being converted into a ChriJfUn 
Church by Pope Boniface III- for, as Potydore Virgil (d) has it, by 
'Boniface IVJ Dedicared to St. Mary, and all Saints, tho' the ge¬ 
neral Name be St. Mitry de Rptonda, (e) The moft remarkable 
difference is, that whereas heretofore they afeended by tvyelye 
Steps, they now go down as many to the Entrance, (f) 

The Ceremony of the Cpnfecration of Temples (apiece of 
Superftirion very well worth our notice) we can’t better appre¬ 
hend, than by the following account which Tacitus gives us of 
that Solemnity,^ in reference to the Capitol , when repair’d by 
Vffafian : Tho*perfeps the chief Rites were celebrated upon the 
entire railing 0r the Structure, this being probably intended 
only for the hallowing the Floor. Vndtcimo }{alendd$ Julias, (g) &c. 

* Upon the .2 1ft. of June, being a very clear Day, the whole 
‘Plot of Ground defign’d for the Temple, was bound about with 
‘Fillets and Garlands. Such of the Soldiers as had lucky 
'Names, entred firft with Boughs in their Hands, taken from 
‘thofe Trees which the Gods more efpecially delighted in. Next 
! tie Vejlal Virgins, with Boys and Girls, whofe Fathers 
4 anc * Mothers were living, and fprinkled the Place with Brook* 

\ water, River-water, and Spring-water. Then Helvidius Prif- 
cus the Pnerer, (Plautus Elian, one of the Chief, Priefts, going 

* before him)' after he had perform'd the folemn Sacrifice of a 
'Swine, a Sheep, and a Bullock, for the Purgation of the Floor, 
/and laid the Entrails upon a gre:n Turf * humbly befbught Ju- 
*ll ter \ 3 un9 > Minerva , and the other Deities, Protestors of the 
'Empire, that they would be pleas’d to profper their prefent Uii- 
‘dertaking, and accomplifli, by their Divine Affiftance, what 
’Human Piety had thus begun. Having concluded his Prayer, 

* he put his Hand to the Fillets, to which the Ropes, with a great 
1 Stone faftned in them, had been tied for this occafion; when im- 
4 medi ately the whole Com pany of Priefts, Senators, and Knighps, 

(a) Marlian.Tovog.Rom. Antiq. lib>6, cap. 6. (b) Ibid. & Fabric.Rom. cap. 9 .(t) 

AUr lit. n* ibid . id) Lib . 6. cap. 8. (e) Fabric, cap. o r (f) Ibid, (g) Hift. lib. 4 . 

' ' ,v : .. ... 1 With 
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4 with the greateft part of the common People,laying hold together 
4 on the Rope, with all Expreffions of Joy, drew the Stone into . 
* the Trench defign’d for the Foundation, throwing in Wedges 
1 of Gold, Silver, and other Metals, which had never endur’d 
‘ theFire. 

Some curious Perfons have obferv’d this Similitude between the 
Shape of thefe old Temples, and our Modem Churches: That 
they had one Appartment more holy than the reft, which they 
term'd Celia, anlwering to our Chancel or Choire: That the 
Portico’s in the fideS, were in all refpedh like to our Ifles• arid 
that our Navis, or Body of the Church, is sm imitation of their 
Bajiltca (a,) 

There are two other Temples particularly worth our notice ; 
not fo much for the Magnificence of the Structure, as for the 
Cuftoms that depend upon them, and the remarkable Ufe to 
which they were put. Thefe are the Temples of Saturn and 
Janus . 

The firft was famous upon account of ferving for the Publick 
Treafury : The reafon of which, fomefanfie to have been, ber 
caufe Saturn firft taught the Italians to coin Money; or, as Plu¬ 
tarch conjectures, becaufe in the Golden Age under Saturn , all 
Perfons were honeft and fincere, and the Names of Fraud and 
Covetoufnefs unknown in the World (b.) But perhaps thefe might 
be no more in't, than that this Temple Was one or the ftrongeft 
Places in the City, and fo the fitteft for that ufe. Here were 
preserv'd all the Publick-Regifters and Records, among which 
were the Libri Elephant ini, or great Ivory-Tables, contain¬ 
ing a Lift of all the Tribes, and the Schemes of the Publick Ac¬ 
counts. 

The other was a fquare piece of Building (fome fay of entire 
Brafs) fb large as to contain a Staue of Janus five root high ; 
with brazen Gates of each fide, which us'd always to be kept open 
in War, and (hut in time of Peace, (c) 

But the fymdns were fo continually engag’d in Quarrels, that 
we find the laft Cuftom but feldom put in pra&ice. 

Firft, all the long Reign of Numa, Secondly, A. V, < 7 . 519. 
upon the conclufion of the firft Punic War. Thirdly, by Augu- 
ftus , A . V . C. 715. and twice more by the fame Emperor, 
A, V . C. 729. And again about the time of our Saviour’s Birth # 
Then by Nero, A, V. C. 811. Afterwards by Vcfpajian * 
A.Zf.C. 824. And laftly, by Conftantius, when, upon Magnen^ 

if) PolletuS Hift. Roman. Flori libi 1 cap . 3. (b) Plutarch in Problem, (c) Vid. 

• Martian, Topog. Rom. Antiq. lit, cap. 8 . 
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fils's deaths he was left foie Pofleflor of the. Empire 4, £4 C. 
1**05. (a). 

Of this cuftom, Virgil gives us a noble Defcription<: 

Sunt gemin# Belli for tee, Jic nomine dicunt, 

9 jelligionc facr<e, &f<evi formidine Mortis l 
Centum <zrei claudunt vefites settrnaque ferri 
]fybora - 9 nec cufits abfUtit limine Janus, 

Mas, uki cert a fedet patribus fententia pugn# y 
3 ff e J Quirinali trabest cin&uque Gabino 
Ihfignis, refer at firidentia limim ConfuL 
Tpft vocat pugnas. (b) 

Sacred to Mars two {lately Gates appear, 

Made awful by the Dread of Arms and War : 

An hundred brazen Bolts from impious Pow’r, 

And eyerlafting Bars the Dome fecure, 

And watchful Janus guards his Temples Door. 

Hfere, when the Fathers have ordain’d to try 
The chance of Battel by their fix’d Decree y 
TheConful, rich in his Gab ini an Gown, 

And Regal Pall, leads theProceffion on ; 

The founding Hinges gravely turns about, 

BLouzes the imprifon’d God, and lets the Furies ou t. 

f 

Near the Temple of Janus there was a Street which took the 
fame Name, inhabited, for the moft part , by Bankers and 
UTurers. It was very long, and divided by the diflerem manner 
©f Janus Summns, Janus Medius , and Janus imus. The firft 
and thelaft of thefe Partitions are mention’d by Horace , lib . i* 
Epifi. I. 

“ - Hcec Janus Summus ab imo Prodocet. 

The other, fully fpeaks of in feveral places of his Works, (c) 
The Superftition of confecrating Groves and Woods to the Ho¬ 
nour of the Deities, was a Practice very ufual with tjie Ancients 
For, not to fpeak of thofe mention’d in the Holy Scripture, Pliny 
allures us, That Trees in old time fervd for the Temples of the Gods . 
Tacitus reports this Cuftom of the old Germans 5 Curtius of the 

W Vl f Cafaubon. Not. ad Suet on, rfugujt, CAP* 2.2. ib) Tire. Msu 7. (c)Lib* 
z - de Oiflc. Philip. S.^cc. f Ja- 
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Jndiaps, and alrnoft all Writers of the old Druids. The Romans 
too were gfeat Admirers of this way ol Worflrip, and therefore 
had their Luci in moft parts of the City, generally dedicated to 

feme particular Deity. v ; ' 

The moft probable reafon that can be given for this practice, 
is taken from the common Opinion, That Fear was the main 
Principle of Devotion among the ignorant Heathens. And there¬ 
fore fuch darkfom and lonely Seats, putting them into a fudden 
Horrour and Dread, made them fanfie that there muft neceflarily 
frmprhifw of Divinity inhabit here, which coud produce in them 
fuch an Awe and Reverence at their Entrance. 



CHAP. IV. 


Of the Theatres, Amphitheatres, Circo’s, Nan- 
machi#, Odea, Stadia, and Xyfti, and of the 
Campus Martius. 

T Heatres , fo call'd from the Greek teiofjuti, to fee, owe their 
Original to Bacchus, {a) They were ufual in feveral parts 
of Greece ; and at laft, after the fame manner as other Inftkutions, 
were borrow’d thence by the Romans : That the Theatre and Am- 
fhitheatre,vfere two different forts of Edifices, was never quefti- 
ond, the former being built in the fhape of a Semicirle j rhe Other 
generally Oval, fo as to make the fame Figure as if two Theatres 
fhould be joind together (h.) Yet the fame place is often call’d by 
both thefe Names in feveral Authors. They feem too, to have* 
been defignd for quite different Ends; the Theatres for Stage- 
Plays, the Amphitheatres for the greater Shows of Gladiator?, 
wild Beafts, (Sc. The parts of the Theatre and Amphitheatre, beft 
worth our Obfervation, by reafon of their frequent ufe in Ciaf- 
ficks, are as follows r . , 

Scent was a Partition reaching quite crofs the Theatre being 
either Verfatilis, or DuHilis, either to turn round, or to draw up, 
for the prefenting a new profpedt to the Spectators, as Servius 
has obferv’d (c.) 

Profcenium was the {pace of ground juft before the Scene, where 
the Pulpitttm flood, into which the Actors came from behind the 
Scenes ro perform (d.) 

(a) Polydor. Virg. de Rer. indent, lib. 3. cap. I if) Ibid. ( c)in Georg. i* (d) 
Rofin.Ub. ^ cap. ^ 

* The 
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The middle pacr, or Area, of the Amphitheatre, Was -call'd 
Cave a, becaufe twas confiderably lower^ than the other parts $ 
whence perhaps the Name of Pk' in our Play-Hpufes was bor- 
rowM: And Arena, becaufcit usd to be ftrownwkh Sand, to 
hinder the Performers from flipping. Lipfius has taken notice, 
that the whole Amphitheatre was often call a by both thefe Names, 
(a) And the Veronefe ftill call’d the Theatre, which remains aljnoft 
entire i£ that City, the Arena, (b) • • 

There 1 was a threefold Diftin&ion of the . Seats, according to 
the ordinary divifion of the People into Senators, Knights, and 
Commons; the firft Range was call’d Orcheflra ; the fecond, 
Equefiria - ? and the other, Popular ia,' (c) 

Theatres in thejirft Ages of, the Common-wealth, were only 
4 temporary, and composed of Wood, which fomtimes, tumbled 
down with a great Deftru&ion, as Dio(d) and Pliny (e)fpeak of 
one particularly. Of thefe tetpporay Theatres, the m°ft celebrat¬ 
ed was that of M. Scaurus, mention’d by Pliny ; (/) the Scenesof 
which were divided into three Partitions.one above another; the 
firft confifting of 1 20 Pillars of Marble; the next pf the like num¬ 
ber of Pillars, curioufly wrought in Glafs ; The top of all had 
• ftill the fame number of Pillars adorn’d with gilded Tablets. Be¬ 
tween the Pillars,were fet 3000 Statues and Images of Brafs. The 
Cavea would hold 80000 Men. The Sttu&ure which Curio af¬ 
terwards rais'd at the Funeral of his Father, tho inferior to the 


former in Magnificence, yet was no lefs remarkable upon account 
of the admirable Artifice and Contrivance. He built two fpa- 
cious Theatres of Wood, fa order’d with Pnges and other Necel- 
faries, as to be able to turn round with very little trouble Thefe 
he fet at firft back to back, for the Celebration of the Srage-Plays ? 
and fuch-like Diverfion^ to prevent the Diforder that might p- 
therwife arife By the confufion of the Scenes. Toward the latter 
end of the Day, pulling down the Scenes, and joining the two 
Fronts of the Theatres , he compos’d an exaeft Amphitheatre, 
which he again oblig’d the People with a Show of Gladiators. \g) 
Pompey the Great, was the firft that undertook the railing or a 
fix’d Theatre , which he built very nobly with fquare Stone $ on 
which account, Tacitus (A) tells us he was feverely reprehended for 
introducing a Cuftom fo different from that of their Fore-fathers, 
who were contented to foe the like Performances, in Seats built 
only for the prefent occafion, and in ancient times ftanding only on 

U) Lipf. in Amphitheat. ( b) Wmrcufs Hiftorv ot Italy. W C?J ali, J s ** 

Rm. & tap- {plendore, lib. a. cap j. {(i) Lib. 37• ( e J bib' }6- f f > 5 
{f) Ibid. {h) Ann. \^. - ' * e ^ 
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the Ground. To this purpofe, I can’t omit an ingenious Reflection 
of Ovid, upon the Luxury of the Age he liv’d in, by coinparing 
die horieft Simplicity of theold Romans, wirh the Vanity and Ex¬ 
travagance of the modern in this particular: 

Tfunc neque mamoreo pendebant vela Theatre, 

N«? jierant liquido pulpit a rubra croco . 

Illic quas tulerant, memorata Palatia , frondes 
Simpliciter pofite, Scena fine arte fait. 

In gr a dibus Jedit populus de cefpite faftis. 

Qubit bet kirfutas fronde tegente comas . (a) 

No Pillars then of Egypt’s coftly Stone, 

No Purple Sails hung waving in the Sun. 

No Flowers about the foenred Seats were thrown, 

But Sylvan Bowers and fhady Palaces, 

Brought by themfelves, fecur’d them from the Rays. 

Thus guarded and refrefh’d with humble Green, 

Wondring they gaz’d upon the artlefs Scene: 

Their Seats of homdy Turff the Crowd would rear, 

And cover with green Boughs their more diforder’d Hair. 

Juvenal intimates that this good old Cuftom remain’d ftill un¬ 
corrupted in feveral pars of Italy* 

■ ■ ■ ■■ ■■ m ipfit dierum 

Eefiorumherbofo colitur fi quandoTheatro 
Majefias, tandemq, reHit ad pidpita notum 
Exodium, dim perfonx pallentis hiatum 
In gremio matris formidat rufiicus infans, 

JEquales habitus illuc, fimilemq ; videbis 
Orcheftram & populum - - (b) 

On Theatres of Turf in homely Stare, 

Old Plays they adt, old Feafts they celebrate; | 

The fame rude Song returns upon the Crowd, 

And by Tradition is for Wit allow’d. 

The Mirnick yearly gives the fame Delights, 

And in the Mothers Arms the clownifh Infant frights. 

Their Habits ( undiftinguifh’d by Degree) 

Are plain, alike ; the lame Simplicity 
Both on the Stage, and in the Pit you fee. * 

[* Mr. Dyyderu 

(a) Ovid dt Arte Amandi* (b) Juv, Sat, 3. 
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Some Remains of this Theatre of Pompey , are ftiJI to be feen at 
Homey asalfo of thole Other of Marcellus, Sr at Ulus Taurus, Tibe¬ 
riusy and Titus'fat fecond being almoft entire, (a) 

The Circos were places fer apart for the Celebration of feveral 
forts of Games, which we will fpeak of hereafter. They were ge¬ 
nerally oblong, or almoft in the lhape of a Bow, (b) having a Wall 
quite round, (c) with Ranges of Seats for the convenience of the 
Spectators. At the entrance of the Circus ftood the Catceres, or 
Lifts, whence they ftarted ; and juft by them, one of the Meta, or 
Marks; the other ftanding at the farther end,to conclude the Race. 

There were feveral of thefe Circi in Homey as tnole of Flctfninius, 
Nero, Caracallay and Sevents : But the moft remarkable, as the ve¬ 
ry Name imports, was the Circus Maximus , fir ft buiitby TarqUini- 
us Prifcus . (d) The length of it was four Stadia, or Furlongs, the 
breadth the like number of Acres; with a Trench of ten foot 
deep, and as many broad, to receive the Water ; and Seats enough 
for a Hundred and Fifty Thoufand Men. (e) It was extremely 
beautified and adorn'd by fucceeding Princes, particukrly by Ju¬ 
lius Ccefar, Augufiusy Caligula, Domitianffrajan, and tJeliogabalus ; 
and enlarg’d to fuch a prodigious extent,as to be able to contain in 
their proper Seats, two hundred and fixty thoufand Spectators. (/) 
The Naumachi<ey or Places for the Shows of Sea-Engagements, 
are no where particularly deferib’d; but we may fnppofe them to 
be very little different from the Circos and Amphitheatres , fipce 
thfife fort of Shows for which they were defign’d, were often Ex¬ 
hibited'in the fore- mention’d places. (g) 

Odeum was a publick Edifice, much after the manner of a 
Theatre, (h) where the Muficians and ACtors privately exercisd 
before their Appearance on the Stage, (i) Plutarch has deferib’d 
one of their Odeums at Athens , whence ro be fure the Romans took 
the hint of theirs in the following Words : For the contrivance of 
it, cm the infide it was full of Seats and Ranges of Pillars ; and on 
the out fide, the Hoof or Covering of it, teas made from one pointy at 
top, with a great many Bendings, dllJhelving downward, in imita¬ 
tion of the King of PerflaV Pavilllon. (f^) 

The Stadia were places in the form of Circos, for the Running 
of Men and Horfes. (!) A very noble one Suetonius (m) tells us 
was built by Domltian. 

(a) Fabric . Rom. cap. 12. (b) Martian. Topog. Km. Ant. lib. ^ cap. 10. (c) 
Poly dor. Virg de Rer. invent, lib. z. cap. 14 . (a) l**vj 8c Dionyf. Bahc.{$)Dto- 
Ktf. lib. 3. if ) Plirt. lib . %6. (g) Martian. Toppg. Km. Ant. li b. 4. c dp. lj- 
(h) Fabric. Row cap. 12 . (/) Rojm. lib* S* cap. 4 * ) h* P crick* (0 Fabnc. 
Rom. cap. u. itrl) hj Domitian. ‘ , 





































































































ffaWlL’ Empire, ' 

j, T hz XyjH weiFe plac^ btiilt after tbe faihion of the pcfrriofe 
Ae/^r^lers to exercife (*) ^ ; 

9 t 4 &C*iHpw Mnreiik j ^motis on fomaky accounts, was a large 
^faifi field, lying ttfeaT the Tiber, whence we find it fomfetirhes un- 
dd*he Name or Tiberinwy It was call'd Martm , becaufe it had 
been confeCrated by the old fywf^/tothe God Mars. 

Befidesthe pieafant Situation, and other natural Ornaments, 
the continual Sports and Exercifes perform'd here, .made it one of 
the inoft diverting Sights near the City. For, 

Here the young Noblemen practis'd all manner Of Feats 'dF 
* Activity ; leam'd the ufe of all fortsofAtnisand Weapons. Here 
the Races, either with Chariots or fingle Horfes, were under¬ 
taken. Befides this, Was nobly adortfd with the Statues of fa¬ 
mous Men, and with Arches, Columns and Romeo's, and other 
magnificent Stru&ures, Here flood the the Villa Publica, or Palace 
for the Reception and Entertainment of Ambaffadors from Fo¬ 
reign States, who were ttpt allow'd to enter the City. Several 
of the publick Crnitia were held in this Field ; and for that por- 
pofe were the Septa, or Qvilia , but, an Appartment enclos'd with 
Rails, where the ifribhs or Centuries, went in one by one to give 
their Votes. Cicero, in one of his Epiftles to At thus , intimates a 
noble Defign he had to make the Septa of Marble, and to cover 
them with a high Roof, with the Addition of a ftately Portico , or 
Pia%%a, aU round. But we hear no more of this Projed:, .and 
therdoremay reafonably fuppofe, he was difappointed by theCi- * 
vif Wars Which broke out prefently after. 


CHAP. V. 

Of the Curiae, Senacula, Bafilicae, Fora, ani 
Comitium. 


T HE Reman Curia (as it fignifies a Publick ^Edifice) was of 
two forts, Divine atid Civil : In the former,the Priefts £nd 
Religious Orders met for the Regulation of the Rights and Cere¬ 
monies belonging to the Worfhip of the Gods; In the other, the 
Senate us’d to Afiemble, to coniulr about the Publick Concerns of 
the Commtai-wealth, (b) The Senate could not meet in fiich a 

Ftbrtei M?' Mi (b) AtkXf'&t 16. 
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Curia, unlefs it had been felemnly confecrared by the Augurs (a) 
and made of the fame nature as a Temple. Sometimes (arleafl$ 
the Curia were no diftincfi Building, but only a Room or Hall inf 
fome publick place; as particularlyL/^f^and Pliny (c) fpeak of 
a Curia in the Comitium , tho* that it felf were no entireStructure* 
The moft celebrated Curiae were, 

Curia Hoflilia, built by Tudus Hoftilim , as Livy (d) informs us,’ 
And, * , . 

Curia Pompeii, where the Senate aflembled for the effe&ing 
the Death ot Julius Cafar. (?) 

Senaculum is fometimes the fame as Curia: (/) To be fore 
it could btf no other than ^ Meeting-place for the Senate, the fame 
as the ’ Grecians', call’d* ptpHoia. Sext. Ponip, Feftus (g) tells us of 
tlfree Senaciila ; two within the City-Walls for ordinary Con¬ 
futations $ and one without the limitsof the .City, where the 
Senate aflembled to give Audience to thofe Ambafladors of Fo¬ 
reign States, wH&m they were unwilling to hbriour with an ad- 
miSion into the City. 

Lampridius (h) informs us, that the Emperor Heliogabalus 
built a Senaculum purpofely for the ufe of the Women, where, 
upon high Days, ; a Council of Grave Matrons were to keep 
Court. 

The Bafilica were very fpacious and beautiful ./Edifices, de-t 
fign'd chiefly for for the Centumviri , or the Judges to fit in and 
hearCaufes, and for the Counfellours to receive Clients. The 
Bankers too, had one part of it allotted for ; their Refidence. 
(i) Vojjius (4J has obferv’d, that thefe Bajilica wgreexadHy in 
thelhapeof our Churches, oblong almoft like a Ship; which 
was the reafon that upon the ruin of many of them, Chriftian 
Churches were feveral times rais’d on the old Foundations. And 
very often a whole Bajilica converted to fuch a Pious ufe. And 
hence perhaps all our great Domo’s or Cathedals, are ftill call’d 
Bajtlica • 

The fyman Forums were publick Buildings, about three times 
as long as they were broad. All the compafs of the Forum was 
furrounded with Arch’d Porticos, only fomepaflages being left 
for places of entrance. They generally contriv’d to have the moft 
ftacely Edifices all round them, as Temples , Theatres, ■ Bafili- 
c<e> &c. (/) 

(*) A. Cell, lib , 14. c, 7. (b) Lib . 1. (c) Lib .— (d) JJk 1. (e) Suetort. in Jfd* 
CaJ. c. £0. (f) Marlian . Topog. Ant. Rom. lib 3. c. 27. (§) Inwcie 
ScTutsulum, {h) In vit. Heliogab. (/) Rofm . Ant. lib. 9. A 7. (* J Fn voce 
Brftic*. ( 1 ) Lip{. dcMzg.Rm. J 

They 
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*r W uv the Ciry<Jand for the life 
of publick Courts of Juftice; the others were intended for no 
o ther endrbus*fce andrCon ven ience of'the Inhabitants, 

and wecemo'dbubc equiyalejnijto our Markets. I believe 
m the defcri'pnon that has been given above; means only the for- 
mer. , Uftheie, there were; five very confideifable in Homes 1 
Forum fymanum, built by Upmukis, and * adorn’d with Porti¬ 
cos. on ali :fides by TarquinimzPrifcus. It- iwa$’ caWiicForiim.Ref 
rnamm, qrfitnply Forum; 'by ’way of eminence fbh:'account of 
US Anttquttyand of the moft frequent, ufe of its bfick Af- 
fairs. Martial (a) and Statins ufic 

Name, of Fqrjm Latium^Mid the and^FoMtn \Ma* 
gnum * (4). wd&Jderodiaii (e) realms it*# dfX**** ftfrumvetuit: 

< aiati/tSjht^tPoet{f) h*is given an. accurate deferiptien. of the 
Forum,r infus Poem upon the Statue of Dorhitian on Horfe-back, 
let up .here pyn Jthat lEmperouh ^ . 

r Forum Julium built by Julius Ctfar, with the Spoils taken in 
the GalUzI^ \ War, r f he very *Arecij Suetonius fg) cells us, colt 
100r oo Sefterces; an d l)io(h) affirms it co have much exceeded 
the Forum Bpmanum. ! y , 

Forum Augufli- built?T>y Angtittus Cxfaround reckon'd by Pi in? 
«nong.thqW^tfersjo£Ae(Ciriy.- The,moft remarkable Curio- 
uty was the Statues in the .twey porticos , on■ each ikie of the main 
Building^ In one, ail the Latin Kings, 1 beginning with Aincas; 
in the ocher, all the Kings of Romcj beginning with ITnmiius, \and. 
moft of the eminenc Perjbns-iirlthe Ccmmpn-wcalch, and hi mil'It 
among the reft; with an Infcripcion upon the iPedeftal of every 
Statuei: exceeding the chief Adftons and Exploits of the Perfon it 
rcprelenced. • i ii > :i ... t 

This Forumi as SpartidnfkJ informs us* was nfterd bv the 
Emperour Hadrian • , 

Forum Nerva;, begun by Domitian, as Suetonius (i) ■ relates; 
but finilh’d, and nam’d by the Emperour^ Ncrva. In this Forum, 
Alexander Severus let up the • Statues of all the Empe- 
rours that, had been Canoniz’d, 1 (m) in imitation of the Con¬ 
trivance 6f Auguftus, mention’d but now. This Forum was • 
calid Tranfitorhim, becaufc it lay very convenient for a pnlfegc 
to the other three; and Palladium, from the Statute of -.7, 
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the Tutelar Deity of Atiguftus ; (a) upon which account perhaps 
Fa hr tens (I?) attributes the Name of Palladium to the Forum of 
that Emperour. 

There’s fcarce any thing remaining of this Forum, except an 
old decay’d Arch, which the People by a ftrange Corruption,' in- 
ftcad ot-Ncrva’s Arch, call Noah's Ark. (c) 

But the moft celebrated for the admirable Stru&ure and Con-' 
trivance, was the Forum Trajani , built by the Emperour Trajan, 
with'the foreign Spoils he had cook in the Wars. The Cover¬ 
ing of thisTEdifice was all Brafs, the Portico’s exceedingly beau¬ 
tiful ard ; magnificent, with Pillarsof more than ordinary heighth, 
and Chapiters of exceffive bignefs. (d) 

Amntianus Marcel Units, in »the defeription of Conftantius his 
Triumphal Entrance into pome, when he has brought him with: 
no ordinary admiration by t}ie Baths, t*he Pantheon, the Capitol, 
and other noble Structures, as loon as ever he gives him a fight 
of" this Forum of Trajan , he puts him into an eeftafie, and can’t 
forbear making an Harangue upon the matter, (e) We meet in 
the Eime place with a very fmart Repartee which Conftantius re¬ 
ceiv’d at this time from OrmifcLts, a Perjiah Prince. The Empe- 
rour, .is he ftrangely admir’d every thing belonging to this noble 
Pile; fo he had a particular Fancy for the Statue of Trajan's 
Horie, which Hood on the top of the Building, and exprefs’d his 
Defire of doing as much for his own Beaft: Pray, Sir , (faiesthe 
Prince) before you talk, of getting fitch a Florfe, will you be fleasd to 
build fitch a Stable to put him in. if) 

The chief Fora Venalia, or Markets, were, 

Boarium, foMDxen and Beef. _ - 

Propertius f g) has a prety fancy about this Forum, that it took 
it’s name from Hercules % Oxen, which he brought from Spain, 
and refeu’d them here, after they had.been Stolnby Cacus • 

Suarhim, for Swine. , 

Piftorium, for Bread. 

Cupc dinar him, for Dainties. 

Hulitorimn , for Roots, Sallets,' and fuch-likc. 

The Cornstium was only a part of the Forum ppmanum, which 
J’erv’d iometimes for the Celebration of the C omit id, which will 
be defevib’d hereafter. 

In this part of the Forum flood the Ppftra, being a Suggeftum, 
or fort of Pulpit adorn’d with the Beaks of Ships, taken in a Sea- 

(a)Lff-. h Magn.Rom/b) Roma, catty, (c) Martian, lib. 3 . cap. 14 .(d) Idem lib. 
cap. 1 ?, (> ' sfmm 'a Marco!tin. Hip. lib. 1 6. (f)lbid.(jg)lib, 4. Eh 10 . uer. 2.0. 

Fight 


fart II. 


Of the City. 


Fight from thelnhabitants of Antium in Italy,ziLivy informs us la) 
In this the Caufes were pleaded, the Orations made, and the 
Funeral-Panegyricksfpoke by Perfons at the Death of their Relati¬ 
ons ; Which pious Atftion they term’d Defmili fro rblhis Laudatio 

Hard by, was fix’d the Puteal, of which we have feveral, and 
very different accounts from the Criticks; but none more pro¬ 
bable than the Opinion of the ingenious Monfieur Dacier (b) 
which he delivers to this purpofe. 

‘ The Homans, whenever & Thundei-bqlc fell upon a toh.ee 
without a Roof, took care, out of Superftitipn, to have a fort 
;of Cover built over it, which they properly cal} Puteal. This 
had the Name of Puteal Libonis, and Scribonium Puteal, be- 
• caufe Scribonius It bo, erected it by order of the Senate The 
£ Prator's Tribunal (landing juft by, is often fignified in Authors 
8 by the fame Expreflion. 

(a) Ub « 80 {b) Dacier, Nor. on Horace, Szutib. 1. Sat. 6 . ver C. 35^ 


CHAP, VI. 

Of the Portico’s, Arches, Columns, And Trophies, 

I N Accounts of the eminent Buildings of the City, the POR¬ 
TICO’S have ever had an honourable place. They were Struc¬ 
tures of curious Work and extraordinary Beauty annex’d to pub- 
lick Edifices, Sacred qr Civil, as well for Ornament as ufe. They 
generally cook their Names either from the Temples that they 
flood near, as Portions Concordia, Quirini, Herculis , See. Or 
from the Authors, as Portims Pompeia, OH avia, Livia, ike Or* 
from the nature and form of the Building, as Portiqus curva,fta- 
diata, prophjtretica , Or, from the Shops th ; ar were kept in them, 
or Margaritariai and Argent aria : Or, from the remarkable pain¬ 
ting m them, a? Porticiis lfidis, Europe, &c. Or clfe from the 
places to which they joy ifd, as Porticus Ampbitbcatri, Portions 
Circi, &cc, t fa) 

Thefe Porticos were fometimes put to very feriobs ufe/ fer^’ 
Ving for the Aflemblies of the Senate on feveral accounts. 
Sometimes the Jewellers, and fuch as dealt in the moft precious 
Wares, took up here rheir Standing ro expofe their Goods to falc - 
But the general ufe that they were put toy Was the pleafure of 
w alking or fidingin theni; in the fhad e in fu'mmer, and in win. 

(a) Fabric; i Roma, cap. 1 3. v 
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ter in the dry ; like the prelent Plata's in Italy , Velleius Pater- 
Ins, (a) when he deplores the extreme corruption of Manners 
that had crept into Rome upon the happy conclufion of the Car- 
tbagiman War, mentions particularly the vanity of the Noble¬ 
men, in endeavouring to out-lhine one another in the magnifi¬ 
cence of their Portico’s, as a great instance of their extravagant 
Luxury. 

And Juvenal in his Seventh Satyr complains: 

Balnea Scxcentis, & pluris Portions , in qua 

Geftatur Dotnhws quoties -pluit ; Anne firenum 

Fxpeflct, fparg/itve, Into jumenta recenti? 

Hie potius , namq 5 hie mundx nitet ungula mitla. 

On fumptuous Baths the Rich their Wealth beftew, 

Or fomc expenfive, airy Portico 5 , 

Where fafe from Showers they may be born in State 5 

And, free from Tempefts, for fair Weather wait. 

Or rather not expedt the clearing Sun. 

Thro’ thick and thin their Equipage muft run : 

Or haying, ’tis not for their Servant s fake, 

But that their Mules no prejudice may take. 

Mr. Charles Dry den . 

ARCHES were publick Buildings, defign’d for the reward and 
encouragement of noble Enterprizes, ere&ed generally to the 
Honour of fuch eminent Perfons as had either won a Victory of 
extarerdinary confcquence abroad, or had refeu’d the Common¬ 
wealth at home from any confiderable danger. At firfi: they 
were plain and rude Structures, by no means remarkable for 
Beauty or State. But in latter times no Expences were thought 
too great for the rendring them in the higheit manner fplendid 
and magnificent: No thing being more ufual than to have the 
givatdt Actions of the Heroes they flood to Honour, eurioufljr 
cW’fs’d, or the whole Procefiion of the Triumph cut out on 
the fries. The Arches built by Romulus were only of Brick ; 
that of Camillas of plain fquare Stone; but then thofe of Ccefar , , 
&rufis % Titus, Trajan, Gordian, 8cc. were ail entirely Mar- 

ble. (b) • n r . . , , 

As to their Figure, they were at firft femicircular, whence 
probably they took their Names. Afterwards they were buil t 

(n) Lib. 2. cap. 1. W Tabridi Rw*> cap. if, ^ 
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our-fquare, with a fpacious arched Gate in the middle, and itt- 
Oe ones on each fide. Upon the vaulted part of the mid¬ 
dle Gate, hung little winged Images, reprefenting Victory, with 
Crovrns in their Hands, which when they were let down, they 
put upon the Conquerors Head as he pafsd under in Tri¬ 
umph. (a) 

The COLUMNS or Pillars were none of the meaneft Beau- 
ties of the City. They were at laft converted to the fame defign 
as the Arches, for the honourable memorial of fome noble Vi&ory 
w Exploit, after they had been a long time in ufe for the chief 
Ornaments of the Sepulchres of great Men • as may be gather¬ 
ed from Homer, Iliad 16. where Juno, when files foretelling the 
Death of Sarpedon ; and fpeaking at laft of carrying him in¬ 
to his own Country to be Buried, has thefe Words : 

*Eydu iia^trisn n&nyttmt 7 *, V) 7 *, 

7* SWAy 7E, 7 $ ytg ylyx £# $*./qV7WV- 

There fhall his Brothers and fad Friends receive 
The breathlefs Corps, and bear it to the Grave. 

A Pillar fhall be rear’d, a Tomb be laid. 

The nobleft Honour that rewards the dead. 

The Pillars of the Emperours Trajan and Antoninus, have 
been extremely admir’d for their Beauty and curious Work - 
and therefore deferve a particular defeription. 

. The former was fee up in the middle of Trajan s Forum, be¬ 
ing compos’d of Four and twenty great Stones of Marble, but fo 
cunoufly cemented, as to feem one entire natural Stone. The 
hrighrh was 144 Foot according to Eumpius ; (b) tho’ Mar Han (c) * 
leenis to make them but 128: Yet they are eafily reconcil’d, if 
we mppofe one of them to have begun the Meafure from the Pii- 
* ar an <* the other from the Bafis. It is afeended on the.in- 
fideby 185 winding Stairs, and has Forty little Windows for 
the admiflion of the Light. The whole Pillar j&incrufied with 
Marble 5 in which are exprefs’d all the noble A&ions of the Evn- 
perour, and particularly the Dacian War. One may fee ail over 
thefeveral Figures of Forts, Bulwarks, Bridges, Ships, &c. and 
all manner of Arms, as Shields, Helmets, Targets, Swords, 
Spears, Daggers, Belts, &c. together with the feveral Offices and 
Employments of the Soldiers, Some digging Trenches, feme 
mealunng our a place , for the Tents; and others making a Tri- 

(«) Fabrieii Rm», cap. i 4 . (i)Hift. lib. 8. (e) Lib. j. cap, i,, 
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thatlwd crept into Rome 1 ‘ f^ rI v the vanity of'the Noble- 
rl K v„i,n War, mennons ^IZcZZXrin the magnifi- 
SH5SS?SS% as a great iuftanceof their extravagant 

LU 5?«^ in his Seventh Satyr complains: 

B.ihir.i ^ X ccms,^fl'<rh Portk^iy£ 

Ctputur Dominui quoties phut . jhmefaenum 

v L-Pct. fpanfitve, lutojumenta recent ? 

U r rJ, n«>n,] ; b:c mundx mtet ungula mult. 

On fumptuous. Baths the Rich their Wealth beftow, 

Xt flee from Tempcfts for fair Weather watt. 

Or rather not expedthe clearing Sun.• . 

Thro’ thick and thin rheir Equipage muft run 
Or hay ing, *us not for their Servant s fake 

Lut that then: Mines no prcjudic y ^ QUrks Dry den . 

. B rHF c wcre publick Buildings, defign'd for the reward and 

rsl:st*-7^ 

Honour or lucn eminent 1 . , refeu’d the Common- 

were plain and Expences were thought 

^a A ^Se c twc l SSfc?«ffc vaiSr-% •« 

expu.sd, Arches built bv Romulus were only of Brick ; 


i. (b)ratricu Rm», cap. >4- 


our-fquart', with a fpacious arched Gate in the middie, and irt- 
de ones on each fiae. Upon the vaulted part of the mid¬ 
dle Gate, hung little winged Images, reprefenting Victory, with 
Crowns in their Hands, which when they were let down, they 
put upon the Conquerors Head as he pafsd under in Tri¬ 
umph. (a) 

The COLUMNS or Pillars were none of the meaneft Beau¬ 
ties of the City. They were at laft converted to the fame ddign 
as the Arches,for the honourable memorial of fome noble Victory 
or Exploit, after they had been a long time in ufe for the chief 
Ornaments of the Sepulchres of great Men; as may be gather¬ 
ed from Homer , Iliad 16. where Juno^ when (he’s foretelling the 
Death of Sarpedon; and fpeaking at laft of carrying him in¬ 
to his own Country to be Buried, has thefe Words : 

i'Ttt^a'aer f&eiyeanl 7t, if) T6, 

T vpG<a 7* 75, 70 £$ $avqV71»V* 

There fhall his Brothers and fad Friends receive 
The breathlefs Corps, and bear it to the Grave. 

A Pillar fhall be rear’d, a Tomb be laid. 

The nobleft Honour that rewards the dead. 


The Pillars of the Emperours Trajan and Antoninus, have 
been extremely admir’d for their Beauty and curious Work $ 
and therefore deferve a particular deicription. 

The former was fet up in the middle of Trajan s Forum , be¬ 
ing compos’d of Four and twenty great Stones of Marble, but fo 
curioufly cemented, as to feem one entire natural Stone. The 
heighth was 144 Foot according to Eutropius ; (b) tho’ Martian (cj 
feems to make them but 128: Yet they are eafily reconcil’d, if 
we fuppofe one of them ro have begun the Meafure from the Pil¬ 
lar it felf, and the other from the Balls. It is afcendcd on the.m- 
fideby 185 winding Stairs, and has Forty little Windows for 
the admiflion of the Light. The whole Pillar is inemfted with 
Marble; in which are exprefs’d all the noble Adiions of the Em- 
perour, and particularly the Dacian War. One may fee all over 
thefeveral Figures of Forts, Bulwarks, Bridges, Ships, &c. and 
all manner of Arms, as Shields," Helmets, Targets, Swords, 
Spears, Daggers, Belts, &c. together with the fcveral Offices and 
Employments of the Soldiers, Some digging Trenches, feme 
mealuring out a place for the Tents, and others making a Tri- 

( a ) Fabidi Roma, cap. 14. (£)Hifh lib, 8. {c) Lib. 5. cap, 15. 
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umohal Proceflion. (a) But the nobleft Ornament of this Hi* 
Iar P was the Statue of Trajan on the top, of a Gigantick bignefs* 
being nolefs thanTwenty Foot high. He was repttfetit ****&* 
of Armour proper to the General, holding in his Left Hand a 
Scepter, in his Right a hollow Globe of Gold, in which his own 
■\fhes were reported after his Death. > (b) . . • . 

The Column of Antoninus was raisd m imitation of this, which 
it exceeded only in one refpeft, that ’twas 176 Foot high :>) 
For the Work was much inferiour to the former, as being under¬ 
taken in the declining Age of the Empire. The afcent on the 
infide was by 1 c6 Stairs, and the Window m the fides 5 *.The 
Sculpture and other Ornaments were of the fame Nature as 
thofeof the firft: And on the top ftood zColotfusoi the Empe- 
rour naked, as appears from feme of his Coins, (d) 

Both thefe Columns are (kill fending at tome; the foroier moft 
entire. But Pope Sixtus the Firft, inftead Of the Two Statues of 
the Emperours, fet up St. Peter’s on the Column of Trajan, and 

St. Paul's on that of Antoninus, (e) 

Among the Columns we muft not pafs by the Miliamtmati- 
rettm, a gilded Pillar in the Forum, Ere&ed by Augusts Mjfty 
at which all the High-ways of Italy met, and were concludH^) 
From this they counted their Miles, at the end of every M** - 
ting upon a Stone; whence came the Phrafe of Primus ab Vrbe 
Uph, and the like! This Pillar, as Mr. Laffels infonn’s us, is 

^Normuft weforgetthe Columna Bellied,thus defcribd by Ovtd. 

Profpicit a tergo fummum brevis area cirtum, 

Eft ibi non parvx parva columna notce : 

Minefilet baft a manu belli preepuncia mitti 

Inregcm&gcntem, cum placet arma caps, (g)' 

Behind the Circus on the level Ground 
Stands a fmaii Pillar, for itsufe renownd : 

Hence ’tis our Herald throws the fatal Spear, 

Denotes the Quarrel, and begins the War. 

But thofe who admire Antiquity, will think *11 
to the ColP-mm ftoftrata, fet up to the honour of C. 
he had gain’d fo famous a Vi&ory over the c ? th *&T a yfr 
^Fleets A. V C. 493, and adorn'd with the Beaks of the Vei- 

££^kenin the Engagement. 

and never fail's pf a.Vifit from anycunous Stranger. The lnlcnp - 
(<*) Fabricius, cap. 7. (b) Cafahtv.p, 

(d) Ibid. {e)Ci>falpar. ucap. u. (f) Martian. Ut).*ca? is-UW J 
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tion on the Bafts is a noble Example of the old way of writing 
in the early times of the Common-wealth. Befidcs this ancient and 
moft celebrated one, there were fevcral other Column# roftrat# 
Ere&ed on like occafions; as particularly four by AugtftusC<ef<ir 
after the Aftian Defeat of Antony : To thefe Virgil alludes in his 
«■ ■ JNavali S urgent es #re Column as. (a) 

The defign of the Trophies is too well known to need any 
explication: The fhape of them cannot be better underftood than 
by the following Description of the Poet. 

Ingentcm quercum deeifts undiq ; rami: 

Conftituit tumulo : fulgentiaq ; induit arrna , 

Mezenti duels exuvias 5 tibi magne tropLetim 
Bellipotens: aptat rorantes /"anguine criftas , 

Xelaq ;trtinca viri t & bisfex thoraca petiturn 
Perfojjumq ; loots : clypeumq ; ex are fmiftr# 

Stibligat, atq; enfem collofuffendlt eburnum. (b) 

And firft he lopp’d an Oak’s great Branches round, 

The Trunk he faften’d in a riling Ground : 

And here he fix’d the Ihining Armour on, 

The mighty Spoil from proud Mc^cnthis won. 

Above the Creft was plac’d, that dropt with Blood, 

A grateful Trophy to the warlike God ; 

His flutter’d Spears ftuck round : The Corllct too, 

Pierc’d in Twelve places hung deform’d below. 

While the Left Side his mafly Target bears, 

The Neck the glittering Blade he brandilh’d in the Wars. 

Of thofe Trophies which Marius rais’d after the Cimbric W ar, 
ftili remaining at Borne, we have this account in Fabricius: They 
are Two Trunks of Marble hung round with Spoils : One of them is 
cover d with a fcaly Corflet, with Shields and other Military Orna¬ 
ments : Juft before it y is fet a young Man in the poftwc of a Captive 
with his Bands tyed behind him , and all round , arc winged Images of 
Viftory. The other is fet out with the common Military Garb 9 having 
a Shield of an unequal round , and^ Two Helmets , one open and 
adorn d with Crefts t the other dole without Crefts. On the fame Tro¬ 
phy is the Shape of a Soldiers Coat . withfeveral other dejigns , which 
by reafon of the decay of the Marble , are very difficult to be difeo* 
vefd. {c ) 

' (a) Gwg- 3. {It') Virg rEncld it. 'V) Fabricius, enp 14. 
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CHAP. VII. 

Of the Bagnio’s,. Aquadu&s, Cloacae, d%d Pub- 
lick Ways. 

T HERE cannot be a greater indance of the Magnificence, or 
rather Luxury of the Romans, than their noble Bagnios. 
Ammiamis Marccllinus obferves, (a) that they were built in mo- 
dirm Provinciarum, as laige as Provinces: But the great Vale¬ 
rius (b) judges rhe Word Provincib'iim to be a Corruption of 
Pifcinarum. And tho’ this Emendation does in {ome.meafure ex¬ 
tenuate one part of Vanity, which has been fo often alledg’d 
againft them,, from the Authority of that P^flfage of the Hifto- 
rian ; yet the prodigious Accounts that we have of their Orna¬ 
ments and Furniture, will bring them perhaps under a Cenfure 
no lefs favourable than the former. Seneca , fpeaking of the 

Luxury of’ his Countrymen in this refped:, complains, That 
they were arriv’d to fuch a pitch of nicenefs and delicacy, as to 
from to fet their Feet on any thing but precious Stones, (c) And 
Pliny wifnes good old Fabricius were but alive to fee the dege¬ 
neracy of his Pofterity, when the very Women mud have their 
Seats in the Baths of lolid Silver, (d) But a defeription from a 
Poer, may perhaps be more diverting; and his Statius has ob¬ 
lig’d us with in this Poem upon the Baths of Claudius Etrufcus, 
Steward to the Emperour Claudius* 

Jv?7 ill ptcbcium: nufqucim Tcmcfca vide bis 
jEra, fed Argento fefix propellitur unda , 

Argent o'] ; cadit, labrifq ; nitentibus injlaf 
Deiicias mirata funs, c 3 abirc recufat . 

Nothing there’s vulgar; no Temefcan Brafs 
In all the glittering Structure claims a place. 

From Silver-Pipes the happy Waters flow, 

In Silver-Ciiterns are receiv’d belovv. 


{a) Avnni cm Mure a. lib. 16. {b) Not# ad Luum. (c)Epiji, 86. [cf) Lib. tfMp.iz. 
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See where with noble Pride the doubtful Stream 

Stands fix’d in wonder on the fhining Brim ; 

Surveys its Riches, and admires its State; 

Loth to be ravilh’d from the glorious Seat 

The mod remarkable Bagnio's were thofe of the Empefours 
Dloclcfian and Antonmus Caracal!a; great part of which arc ftand, 
ing at this time, and with the vaft high Arches, the beautiful 
and (lately Pillars, the extraordinary Plenty of foreign Marble, 
the curious vaulting of the Roofs, the prodigious number of 
fpacious Apartments, and a Thoufand other Ornaments and 
Conveniences, are as plcafing a Sight to a Traveller as any other 
Antiquities in I{ome. 

The Aqua duffs were, without queftion, feme of the nobleft 
Defigns of the old Romans.' Sextus Julius Front inus a Ionian 
Author, and a Perfon of Confular Dignity, who has compil’d a 
whole Treati fe on this Subjedt, affirms them to be the cleared 
Token of the Grandeur of the Empire. The firft invention of 
them is attributed to Appius Claudius , A. V. C. 441, who brought 
Water into the City by a Chanel of Eleven Miles in length. 
But this was very inconfidcrable to thofe that were afterwards 
carried on by the Emperours and other Perfcns ; feveral of 
which were cut thro' the Mountains, and all other Impedi¬ 
ments for above Forty Miles together; and of fuch an height, 
that a Man on Horfeback, as Procopius informs us, might ride 
thro* them without the lead difficulty, (a) But this is meant only 
of the conftant courfeof the Chanel; for the Vaults and Arches, 
were in fome places 109 Foot high, (b) Procopius (c) makes the 
Aquaeducds but Fourteen: Victor (d) has enlarg’d the number 
to Twenty: In the Names of them the Waters only were men¬ 
tion’d ; as Aqua Claudia , Aqua Appia , &c. 

The noble Poet Butilius thus touches on the Aquardudis, in 
his ingenious Itinerary. 


Quid loquar acrio pendentes fornice rivos 
Qua vix imbriferas tolleret Iris aquas ? 
Uos potius dicas crevijfe in fydera montes. 
Tale Giganteum Gracia laudat opus, (e) 
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What, fhould I fing how lofty Waters flow 
^ From airy Vault, and leave the Rain below, 

While conquer’d Iris yields with her unequal Bow ? 

Bold Typhon here had fpar’d his pains as well. 

And fcard Jove's Walls from any Angle Hill. 

But that which Pliny calls opus omnium maximum , were the 
Cloaca, or common Gutters lor the conveyance of Dirt and 
Filth. And becaufe no Authority can be better than his, we may 
venture to borrow the whole account of them from the fame place # 
Cloaca opus omnium maximum. &c. 

1 The Cloaca, the greateft of all the Works, he contriv’d 
4 by undermining and cutting thro* the Seven Hills upon which 
4 Pome is feared, making the City hang, as it were, between Hea- 
4 ven and Earth, and capable of being fail’d under, M. Agrippa 

* in his jEdilelhip, made no lefs than Seven Streams meet to¬ 
gether under-grqund in one main Channel, with fuch a -rapid 
4 Current, as to carry all before them that they met with in their 
4 paflage. Sometimes, when they are violently fwell’d with im- 
4 moderate Rains, they beat with exceflive Fury againft the Pav- 
4 ing at the bottom, and on the fldes, Sometimes in a Flood, 
4 the Tiber Waters oppofe them in their Courfe ; and then the 
4 Two Streams encounter with all the Fury imaginable; and 

* yet the Works preferve their old ftrength,without any fenfible da- 
4 mage. Sometimes huge pieces of Stone and Timber, or fuch 
'like Materials, are carried down the Chanel, and yet the Fa- 
4 brick receives no Detriment. Sometimes the Ruins of whole 
‘ Buildings deftroy’d by Fire or other Cafualties prefs heavily upon 
4 the Frame. Sometimes terrible Earthquakes fhake the very Foun- 
4 dations, and yet they ftill continue impregnable almoft 8oo Years 
{ fmce they were firft laid by T arquinius. (a) 

Very little inferiour to the Works already mention’d, were 
the Publick Ways, built with extraordinary charge, to a great 
diftance from the City on all fides. They were generally pay’d 
with Flint ; tho* fometimes, and efpecially without the City, 
with Pebbles and Gravel. The moft noble in all relpefts, was 
the Via Appia , taking its Name from the Author Appius , the 
fame that invented the Cloaca . This was carried to fuch a vaft 
length, that Procopius (b) reckons it a very good Five Days Jour¬ 
ney to reach the end : And Lipjius (c) computes it at 350 Miles* 
An account of as much of this way as lies between J{pme an 4 

(a) Plm lib. cap. 15. (6) De bell. Goth. lib. 1. (f) De A&fgw. Pam. 
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Naples, the reverend Dr. Bnmet, has oWig’dus with in his Lec- 
terf* U) He tells us, *tis Twelve Foot broad; all urate of 
huge Stones, moft of them Blew; and they are generally a Foot 
and a half large of all fides. And psefently after, admmng- die 
extraordinary ftrengchof the Work, he fates, That rho it has 
lafted above 1800 Years, Jet in moft places, tisfor fevecal M>M*) 
together as entire as when it was firft made. And as to the Via 
Flaminia, the next Caufey of note, the fame Author obferves, 
That tho’ it be not indeed fo entire as the former, yet there is 
enough left to raife a juft Idea of the Homan Greatnefs. 

I muff defire leave to conclude this Subject with the ingenious 
Epigram of '^fanus Vtealis, an It all an Poet. 

Quid Romam in medti quads novus ad-vena Roma, 

Et Romas in Roma nil referis media ? 

Afpice murorum moles, prarupeaq ; faxa, 

. Obrutaq ; borrenti vaft a Theatra Jitu: 

Hacfunt Roma: Viden velttt iff a cadavera tanta 
Vrbis adhuc fpirent imperiofa minus? 

Vide tie hac mundttm, nija eft fe vincere : vicie, 

A fe non viBumne quid in orbe for et. 

Hunc viBct in Roma viBrix Roma ilia fepulta eft, 

Aeq ; eadem viBrix viBaq ; Roma/«te. 

Album Romani reftae nunc nominis index, 

Qui qttoque nunc rapidis fereur in aquor aqms. 
pifee bine quid poftit foreuna ; immoea labafcunt, 

Ee qua ferpeeub fune agitata manent. 

Within Romes Walls, vain Stranger, art thou come 
To feek for Rome, and find’ft no Rome in Rome? 

See here the craggy Walls, the Tow’rs defacd, 

And Piles that frighten more than once they pleas a 
See the vaft Theaters, a (hapelefs load. 

And Sights more Tragick than they everdhow d: 

This, this is Rome : Her haughty Carcals fpread. 

Still awes in ruin, and commands when dead. 

The Subjed World firft took from her their hate ; 7 
And when ihe only flood unconquer’d yet, r 

Her felflhe laft fubdu’d to make the Work compleat. 3 


(#) Letter+th. lb) Iked. 
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Bat ah rfo dear the fatal Triumph coft,. 

That conqu’ring Rome is in the conquer’d loft. 

Yet rolling Tiber (fill maintains his Scream, 

Swell'd with the Glories of the Roman Name. 

Strange Power of Fate! unfhaken Moles muft waft $ 

While things that ever move, for ever laft. 


BOOK II. 


Of the Religion of the Romans. 


CHAP I. 

Of the Religion and Morality of the Romans in 


T HAT Religion is abfolutely neceflary for the cftabldh- 
ing of Civil Government, is a truth fo far from being 
dtmied by any fort ofPerfons, that we meet with too 
many who are unwilling to allow any other dcfign in 
Sacred Inftitutions. As to the Romans, it has been umverfally a- 
oreed. That Vertue and Fortune were engag d in a Ion-ot noble 
Contention for the Advancement of the Grandeur and Happinefsof 
that People. And a very great Judge has concluded the latter to be 
only aconfequence of the other. For Religion, , faies he, (a)jnoduc 4 
pood Laws ; good Laws good Fortune , and goodFortune a good End 
in whatever they undertook . And perhaps he has not ftraind the 
Panegyrick too high, when he tells us, That for fever al Ages toge¬ 
ther, never was the Fear of God more eminently confpcuous than m 

that Republick • (b) *Twas this confideration which made the great 
St. Auftin obferve, (c) That God would not give Heaven to the 
Romans becaufe they were Heathens 5 but he ga ve the m th fc Em - 

(<*) Machiavel's Difcourfe on Livy, lib* i.eap. \\*{b) Mid* (c) Ds Ctvitate 
D(h Ub* 4 * cap, is* Tire 
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pire of the World becaufe they were Vertuous. And indeed, in 
rheir more general Vertues their PradHce inclin’d rather to the ex¬ 
cels than the defed: Thus were they devout to Superftition, va¬ 
liant ro a contempt of Life, and an inconfiderate courting of dan¬ 
ger: Frugal and Temperate in the firft Ages, to a voluntary ab¬ 
stinence from agreeable Pleafures and Convenience: Conftant fe- 
veral times, to the occafion of their own ruin, and rather rigorous 
than juft. A tedious account of the Decii, Hegulus , Fabricius, Curius 
Scavola, &c. would be needlefs even to a School-boy, who is fel- 
domunfurnifli'd with a ftock of iiich Hiftories. 

But we muft by no means omit a moft noble faying of Cx- 
cero to this purpofe in his Oration about the Anfwer of the 
Aruffices : Quam volumus licet, Patres Confcripti , nos^ amemus , ta~ 
men nec numero Hifpanos , nec robore Gallos, nec caUiditate Pcenos , 
nec artibus Grecos ; nec denique hoc ipfo hujus Gentis & lerrx do- 
meftlco nativoque Jenfu Italos iffos & Latinos ; fed Pietate he Reli- 
gione, atqiie hac uyia fapientik quod Deorum Immortahum Humirie 
omnia regi gubcrnarique perfpeximus, omnes Gentes Nationefquc 
fuperavimus. 

But twill naturally be objected, That whatever Harangues 
we make upon the Juft ice, Temperance, and other celebrated 
Vertues of the old Romans, they at laft degenerated into the 
moft luxurious and extravagant People in the World. Every 
Page of their own Saty rifts is a very good, Argument for {this 
Opinion ; beftdes the numerous Complaints of their Hifto/ians 
and other Writers. Now tho’ Liffius has undertaken to bring 
them off clear from all fuch Imputations; yet, I think, we mult 
be forc’d to allow, that they did indeed debafe the noble and 
generous Spirit of their Anceftors; and this Corruption Wa$ 
without doubt, the only caufe of the declenfion ana final ruin 
of the Empire. But as we are not to give oyer the caufe of 
Vertue on account of the debauchery of latter times, fo we have 
little reafon to exalt the eminent Qualities of the old Romans to 
fo high a pitch as fome imagine. There’s no neceflity of making 
a Hero of every Conful, or fanfying every one who was emi¬ 
nently ferviceable to the Republick, to have been a Peflbn of 
confummated Vertue. So that, when we meet in Roman Au¬ 
thors fuch extravagant Encomiums 6 f their Anceftors, we may 
conclude, that what Horace has obfelVd in reference to Poetry, 
will hold altogether as well in this Cafe: The generality of Peo¬ 
ple being fo ftrangdy tranfported with the love and admiration 
of Antiquity, that nothing was more ufual thato ro meet with 
fuch a Perfon as he defcribes, 

Qjjl 
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Qui redit ad Faftos , & virtutem cefiimat annis , 

Miraturq ; nihil nifiquod Libitmzfacravit. 

That when hed try a Mans pretence to Fame, 

Runs to his Chronicle to find his Name: 

Thinks Vertue better for its Age, like Wine ; 

And only likes what death has made Divine. 

For we may often obferve, that their very Panegyricks upon 
the honeft People of the firft Ages of the Common-wealth, re- 
prefent them rather as a fort of rude unpoliftid Mortals, than as 
Perfons eminent for any noble Endowments. 

So Juvenal, Sat. 14. 

■ Saturabat glebula tails 

Patrem ipfum turbamq ; cajos ; qua feet a jacebat 
Vxor, & infantes ludebant quatuor , unus 
Vernula , tres domini : Sed magnis fratribus horum 
A ferobe vel fulco redeuntibus altera coena 
Aimplior , & grandes fumabant pultibus olU. 

—t— This little Spot of Earth, well till’d, 

A numerous Family with Plenty fill’d. 

The good old Man and thrifty Houfewife fpent 
Their Days in Peace, and fatten’d with content; 

Enjoy’d the Dregs of Life, and liv’d to fee 
A long, defeending, healthful Progeny. 

The Men were fafhion d in a larger Mould; 

The Women fit for labour, Big and Bold. 

Gigantick Hinds, as foon as Work was done, 

To their huge Pots of boiling Pulfe would run, 

Fell to with eager joy on homely Food, 

And their large Veins beat ftrong with wholfom Blood. 

[ Mr. John Dryden Jan, 

But the account which Perfius gives us of Fitus Quint his, the 
old Country Dictator, has fomething more of ridiculous in it. 

Vnde Remus, fulcoq ; terens Dent alia Quinti , 

Quern trepida ante boves DiBatorem induit uxor ; 

Bt tua aratra domum LiBor tulit (a) — —* 
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Where Romulus were bred, and Quintius born, 

Whofe fhining Plow-fliare was in Furrows worn, 

Met by his trembling Wife returning home, - 

And radically joy’d Chief of Rome- 

She wip’d the Sweat from the Didtator’s BroW ; 7 

And o’er his back his Robe did rudely throwr 
The Lidors bore in State their Lord’s Triumphant Plougli.O 

[Mr. Drydeu. 

We mail therefore allow every Age its proper Charader and 
Commendation; and conclude with the ingenious Mr.' St. Faue- 
mont. That the excellent Citizens liv’d among the ancient Ro¬ 
mans, and the moji accomplijh’d Generals among the latter, (a) 

{n) Refleff. upon the Genius of the Rom . Peop. cap. 4. 


CHAP. II. 

Of the Luperci, Lupercalia, &e. Of the Potitu 
and Pinarii; and of the Arval Brothers . 

T HE Places of Worlhip having been already deferib’d, the 
chief Subjeds that ftill remain relating to Religion, are 
the Priefts, the Sacrifices, and the Feftivals: For it would- be 
very needlefs and impertinent to enter into a Difquifition about 
the Deities, a matter that, having its very Foundation in hidti- 
Gn„ is involv’d in fo many endlefs Stories, and yet has employ d 

ibveral Pens to explain it. . u r 

Luperci* 1 The moft ancient Order of the Priefts were the Lit - 
perch faced to Pan the God of the Country, and particularly 
of Shepherds. They had their Name from the Deity they at¬ 
tended on, call’d in Greek. Ku^i &; probably from At,*©- a Wolf 
in Latin Lupus-, becaufe the chief Employment of Pan, was the 
driving away fuch Beafts from the Sheep that h_ 
Lupercalia. proteded. The Lupercalia, as Plutarch obferves, 
r appears to have been a Feaft of Purification, be¬ 

ing folemniz’d on the Dies Nefafii, or Non-Court-days o t c 
Month February, which derives its Ndtne from Mm to rn- 

flSv. 

/ 
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rifie : And the very Day of the Celebration was anciently call'd 
Februaca. (a) 

The Ceremony was very fingular and ftrange. 

In the firft place, there was a Sacrifice kill’d of Goats and a 
Dog, Then two Children, Noblemens Sons, being brought thi¬ 
ther, fome of the Luperci ftain*d their Fore-heads with the bloody 
Knife, while others wip’d it 0# with Locks of Wooll dip'd in 
Milk: The Boys muft always laugh after their Fore-heads have 
been wip’d : This done, having cut the Goats Skins into Thongs, 
they run about the Streets all naked but their middle, aud lafh 
all that they meet in their Proceffion. The young Women never 
take any care to avoid the Strokes, but rather offer themfelvesof 
rheir own accord, fanfying them to be great Helpers of Concep¬ 
tion and Delivery, (b) They run naked, becaufe Pan is always 
painted fo. They factific’d a Goat, becaufe the fame Deity was 
Jiippos’d to have Goat s Feet * which gave occafion to his common 
Epithet qf Capripes . As for the Dog, we meet with in the Sacri¬ 
fice, Was added as a neceffary Companion of a Shepherd, and 
becaufe of the natural Antipathy between them and Wolves.- 
# Some have fanfied with Plutarch, that thefe Lupercalia were in- 
ftituted in Honour of the Wolf that preferv’d Romulus and Remus. 
Others carry rheir Original much higher, and tell us, that they 
were brought into Italy by Evander , before the time of Mncas. 

There were two 'Companies of the Luperci , the Pah Uni and 
SyiinElillani $ one for Romulus , the other for Remus : They took 
ther Names from Fabius and Quinftilius, two of rheir Malters or 
Chief Priefts. (c) Dion Cajjius tells us, that a third fort of Priefts, 
defign’d for the Celebration of the Lupercalia , were inftituted by 
the Senate to the Honour of Julius Ctsfar. (d) 

Suetonius (e ) reckons the Lupercalia among the ancient Rites 
and Ceremonies reftor’d by Auguflus : And Onuph . Panvinius af- 
fures us they continued in Rome dll the time of the Emperor Ana- 
fiafius . 

2. Potitil and Pinarii ,2 The Potitii and Pinarii were of equal 
Antiquity with the the former. They owe their Infticution to the 
fame Author, upon the following account. 

After the killing of Cacus , a Gyant that had ftole fome of 
Hercules s Cattle away, the Booty that he brought through Italy, 
from Spain 5 the Shepherds and ignorant People of the Country, 
gathering in great Flocks about the Stranger, at laft brought him 
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, r - The King, after Examination, finding him to 

Stn aUrefifts the lame Perfon that his Mother, theProphctels 
kf to \A him (houldcome into Italy, and be afterwards 

fSTJ^Sy an Altar to his Honour, -*««£ 

L- a Sacrifice a young Bullock that never bore the Yoak, or 
Sinifg that the fame Ceremony Ihould be repeated m a fdemn 
manner every Year. The performance^ thefe R.tes he comimt- 
rted to the care of the P otitii and Pinaru, two of the Nobl^ Fa¬ 
milies and of beft Repute in thofe parts. There goes a Story, 

that the Pinarii happening to come too late tothe Sacrifice, foas 
rnTofe their (hare in the Entrails, they were, by way of pumlh- 

ment, debarfd from ever taftingjhem for the future :Andhence 

fomederive= their Name from ««*, hunger. ^ 

tom P,S?becaufe y they enjoy’d the Entrails Pinarii from 

" W; meet^hh^crMthing'very'remarkable of the Pomii in Li- 

vy. (A and Valerius Maximus. (^/ . ' , «, p a «. 

That when, upon application made to Appius Claudius the Cen- 
for they cot leave to have their Hereditary Mmiftry difcharg 
bv'Servants, in the compafe of one Year the whole Family was 
entrely extindt, tho’ nolens than Thirty of themwere luftyyoung 
Men. And fppius Claudius loft hisEyesas a Judgment for his 

h»N»fe W year 

to make a folemn Sacrifice for a Bleffing upon the Fields. Hei 
Twelve Sons aflifting her always in the Solemnity. At laft fhe 
u a ill Forruner to lofe one of her Sons; when Romulus, to 
tw his SS and RefJed, offer'd himfelf to fill up the 
number in his room, and gave the Company the Name oiFratres 
Arvales. This Order was in great repute at fiwwe; they held the 
Dignity alwaysfor their Lives, and never loft it upon account 
oflmprifonment, Banilhment, or any other Accident, (c) They 
wore on their Heads, at the time of the Solemnity, Crowns made 
of Ears of Corn,upon aTradition that Laurentia at firft prefented 
Romulus with fuch an one. (d) Some will have it, that it was 
^ieir Bufinefs to takecare of the Boundaries, and the Divifions of 
I amis and to decide all Controverfies that might happen about. 
Ihem.Others make a different Order,inftituted for that purpofe.and 
call’d Sodales Arvales, on t he fame account as the Fratres Arvales. 

(a) Lib. 9 . (k)Lib.i.c»p,u (f) Plin.Ukij.t0/.*, {dyPmfon.I^mdi 

Sacerditiis- - CHAP, III- 


CHAP. III. 

Of the Augurs, Auguries, &c. 

T he invention of Soothfaying is generally attributed to thfc 
Chaldeans ; from them the Art pafs’d to the Grecians j the 
Grecians deliver’d it to the T ufcans, and they tothe Latins and the 
Romans. The Namet)f the Augurs is deriv’d by fome, ah avium 
geflu ; by others, ah avium garritu : Either from the Motion and 
Actions, or from the Chirping and Chattering of Bids, Romulus 
was himfelf an extraordinary Proficient in this Art, (a) and there¬ 
fore as he divided his City into Three Tribes, fo he conftituted 
Three Augurs, One for every Tribe. There was a Foiftrh added 
fome rime after, probably by Servius Tullius , who encreas’d the 
Tribes to that number. Thefe Four being .all chofen out of the 
Panicii or Nobility • in the Year of the City 454. the Tribunes 
of the People, with much difficulty procur’d an Order, that Five 
Perfons, to be eie&ed out of the Commons, fhould be added to’ 
the College, (h) Afterwards Sylla the Dittatcr, A . V* C. 671. 
made the number up Fifteen. ( c) The eldeft of thefe had the 
Command of the reft, and was honour’d with the Title oiMari/ler 
Collegii* (d) 

Their Bufinefs was to interpret Dreams, Oracles, Prodigies, 0 c. 
And to tell whether any Acftion fhould be fortunate or prejudicial 
to any particular Perfons, or to the whole Commonwealth. Upon 
this account they Very often occafiond the difplacingof Magi- 
ftrares, the deferring of Publick Affcmblics, 0 c. when ever 1 the 
Omens prov'd unluky. 

There are Five forts of Auguries mention’d in Authors. 

1. From the Appearances in Heaven* as Thunder, Lightnings 
Comets, and other Meteors. As fuppofe of Thunder, whether 
it came from the Right or the Left, (the Left in this and all other 
Obfervations being reputed Fortunate, the Right the contrary :; £ 
Whether the number of Sroaks were even or odd, 0 c. Only the* 
Matter of the College could take this fort of Atigury . (<? ) 

2. From Birds; whence they had the Name of Aufpiccs , of 
avis and confpicio. Some Birds furaiflfd them with Obfervations 

- : -7-’-*--——- 

\* Plutarch* in Rom* (b) Livy lib* 10. (c) Floras Epitom. Liv. lib . %y. ! d) 
Alex, ab Alex, lib. $ cap, 19. .(e) Alex. ab. Alex, lib, cap t 19, 
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from their chaming or fflrft fort 

SS, of the o4er, Eagles, Vultures, 
BU Forthe Sofboth 

ftood upon a Tower with h his face toward the Eaft, 

to his Office, ealldLrf**, ai D ~ r j> p i a 0 r Quarters, with his 
mark’d out the Heavens into F T p ing j n at one end : 

Limn. affionftraight Rod. only aWUe S never fi Rifled 

This done, he ftatd wait.ng for O^n ^ 

any thing, unlels conhrm d by " er ” for this pur p 0 fe. The 
3. FromChickenskeptma^por s ien ows; ^ ^ 

manner of divining make the Obfervation, call’d from 

Morning the Augur that wa a f o{ the chickens had ra- 

henc cPuBarm, ftho , commanding a general Silence, 

ther that Name,) m the hrit P downa handful of Crumbs 

order’d the Pen to be openid, and ^w ^ run fluttering to 

or Corn. If the Chickens am n w if they went by 
the Meat; if they fcatterd 1 _th h ^ the Omen was 

without taking notice of . ^ not hing but danger or mif- 

reckon’d unfortunate, ouf of the Pen and fell to 

chance : But if they ea P V . j^ eat j r0 n out of their Mouths 
fogrcedayastoletfo^t^M^^ in the World of 

upon the Pavement, there was Uh ^ ^ Tr ; fud; qu ^ 

Happinefs and fuccefs. W_* Forth ' The old Word favir* 

Ten i-favium, from forking h ^ wkh rrifu dium Sollifti- 

***«• bothderivdfrom the . 
Crumbs falling to the Gw® ^ rec kons them up, were 

they run to the Right ^nation was from what they call'd Dir*, 
The laft fort °* *-) p P rfnn or Place: As Sneezing, Stumb- 
or unufual Accidents to an ^ r ing ftrange Voices, the falling of 

ling, feeing ^^X’fpdlingof Wine upon one’s Clothes, the 

Salt upon the I able, tn R 8 a Bitch w hh Puppy, 

meeting a Wolf, a ^at h o any Augur might take an Obferva- 

0.*»kft .0 the *"&•<* "* 

whole College, (b) ___1--- 


Z^STu. 
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Cicero has lufKciently expos’d thefe Auguries, efpecially tha.t 
about the Chickens, in his fecond Book of Divination. 

The leaftiedMr. O. fF has taken notice, that the Emperors afc 
fum’d the Office of Augurs, as well as of Pontiffs , a s appears 
from feveral Coins of Julius, Auguftus, Vefpafian , Fm//, See. 
which have the Augurs Enftgns upon them. 


CHAP. IV. 

Of the Harulpices a»d Pontifices. 

T H E Harttfpiccs had this Name ab aris afpieiendis , from look- 
ing upon the Altars; as ab extis injficiendis, they were 
call’d Ex tiff ices : They owe their Original to Romulus, who bor¬ 
row’d the Inftitution from the Tufcans. The Tufcans receiv’d ir, 
as the general Tradition goes, from a Boy that they plough’d up 
cafualJy out of the Ground, who oblig’d them with a difcovery 
of all theMyfteries belonging to this Art. (a} At firft only the 
Natives of Tufcany exercis’d this Office at I{omc ; and therefore 
the Senate made an Order, That Twelve of the Sons of the prin¬ 
cipal Nobility ftiould be fent into that Country to be inftruefted in 
the Rites and Ceremonies of their Religion, of which this Se¬ 
cret was a chief part, (b) The bufinels of the HaruJpices was to 
look upon the Beafts offer’d in Sacrifice, and by them ro divine 
the fuccefs of any Enterprize. They took their Obfervations 
from Four Appearances. 

i. From the Beafts before they were cut up. 

2 . From the Entrails of thofe Beafts after they were cut up. 

3. From the Flame that usd to rife when they were burning. 

4. From the Flower or Bran, from the Frankinccnfe, Wine 
and Water that they us’d in the Sacrifice. 

In the Beafts, before they were cut up, they took notice, Whe- 
they were forc’d to be dragg’d to the Altar; whether they got 
looleout of the Leaders Hands; Whether they efcap’d the Stroke; 
or bounded up, and roar cl very loud when they receiv’d it; Whe¬ 
ther they died with a great deal of difficulty ; all which, with 
feveral other Omens, were counted unfortunate : Or whether, o n 
the other fide, they follow’d the Leader vviriiout Compnlfion ; 
receiv’d the Blow without ftruggling and refinance; Whether 

(a) Cicert dt Divinat, lib* z, (b) Idem . de Divinat . lib . i. 
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they died eafily, and fen z out a great quantity of Blood, which 
cave the like affurance of a prolperous event. * 

" In the Beaft, when cut up,they obferv d thecolour of the parts, 
and whether any were wanting. A double Liver was counted 
highly unfortunate: A little, or a lean Heart was always un¬ 
lucky ‘ if the Heart was wholly milling, nothing could be 
thought more fatal and dreadful; as it happen'd in two Oxen to¬ 
gether, offer'd by Julius C<efar, a little before his Murder ; it 
the Entrails fell out of the Prieft's Hands ; if they were dawb d 
more than ordinary with Blood ; if they were of a pale livid co¬ 
lour, they portended fudden danger and ruin. 

As to the Flame of the Sacrifice, itfurnilh'd them with a good_ 
Omen if it gather’d up violently, and prefently confumd the Sa 
crifice: If it was clear, pure, and tranfparent, without any 
mixture of Smoak, and not difcolour’d with red, pale, or black; 
if it was quiet and calm, not fparkling or crackling, but ran up 
dire&ly in the (hape of a Pyramid. On the contrary, it always 
portended Misfortunes, if atfirft it requir’d much pains to light 
ft: if it did not burn upright, but roll’d into Circles, and left 
void fpaces between them; if it did not prefently catch hold on 
the whole Sacrifice, but crept up by degrees, from ony part to a- 
nother; if it happen d to be fpread about by the wind, or to be 
put out by fudden Rain, or to leave any part uncenfum’d. 

In the Meal, Frankincenfe, Wine and Water, they were to 
obferve, whether they had their due quantity, their proper taftc, 

colour, and fmell, r t 

There were feveral Idler Signs which fupply d them with Con- 
ie&ures too inlignificant to be here mentioned. 

Moft of thefe ill Omens are hinted at by Virgil. Georg 3. v. 486, 

Safe in honor e Deihn medio (I tins ho(tia ad nr am t 
Lane a dum nivea circumdatur infulayittk , 

Jnter cunttantes cecidit moribunda miniftros. 

Aut fi quam ferro matt aver at ante Sacerdos : 

Inde neque impefitis ardent alt aria fibris, 

Nec refponfa potefi confultus reddere vates: 

'Ac vix fuppojiti tinguntur Sanguine cultri , 

Summaque jejuna fanie wfufeatur arena* 

The Victim Ox that was for Altars prefs’d, 

Trimtn’d with white Ribbons, and with Garlands drels d, 
Sunk of himfelf without the Gods command, 

Preventing the flow Sacrificers hand: 

Ur, 
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Or, by the Holy Butcher if he fell, 

Th* inlpe&ed Entrails cou’d no Fate foretel: 

Nor laid on Altars, did pure Flames arife, 

But Clouds of fmouidring Smoak forbad the Sacrifice. 

Scarcely the Knife was redden’d with his Gore, 

Or the black Poyfon ftain’d thefandy Floor. 

[Mr. Dry den. 

Yet the Bufinefe of the Arufpices was not reftrain’d to the Al¬ 
tars and Sacrifices, but they had an equal right to the explaining 
all other Portents and Monfters. Hence we find them often con- 
fulted by the Senate on extraordinary occafions, or if the Upman 
Arufpices lay under a difrepute, others were fcnt for out of Tufa- 
ny, where this Craft moft flourilh’d, as it was firft invented. 

The College of Arufpices as well as thofe of the other Religi¬ 
ous Orders had their particular Regifters and Records, fuch as 
the Memorials of Thunders and Lightnings, the T ufcan Hifto- 
ries and the like. 

There are but Two Accounts of the Derivation of the Name 
of the Pontifices , and both very uncertain ; either from Pons and 
facere ; becaufe they firft built the Sublician Bridge in Homey nd 
had the care of its repair ; or from Pojfehnd facere ; where fa cere 
muft be interpreted to fignifie the fame as Off err e and Sacrificare. 
The firft of thefe is the moft receiv’d Opinion ; and yet Plutarch 
himfelf hath call’d it abfurd, (a) At the firft Inftimdon of them 
by Nttma, the number was Confin’d to Four, who were conftantly 
chofeout of the Nobility, till the Year of the City 454. when 
Five more were order’d to be added out the Commons, at the fame 
time as the Augurs receiv’d the like Addition. And as the Au¬ 
gurs had a College, fo the Pontifices too were ferried in fuch a Bo¬ 
dy. And as Sylla afterwards added Seven Augurs , fo he added 
as many Pontifices to the College: The firft Eight bearing the 
Name of Pontifices Majores , and the other of Minor cs. 

The Office of the Pontifices , was to give Judgment in all Caufes 
relating to Religion; to enquire into the Lives and Manners of 
the inferior Priefts, and to punifh them if they faw occafion ; to 
preferibe Rules for Publick Worfhip ; to. regulate the Fealls, Sa¬ 
crifices, and all other Sacred Inftitutions. Tally in, in his Ora¬ 
tion to them for hisHoufe, tells them, That rhe Honour and Safe¬ 
ty of the Commonwealth, the Liberty of the People, the Houfes 

(*) InNwfl* „ , 
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and Fortunes of the Citizens, and the very Gods themfelves were 
all era lifted to their Care, and depended wholly on their WifHom 
ne Management. 

The Mafter cr Superintendent of the Pontifices was one of the 
moft honourable Offices in the Common-wealth. Numa, when he 
Jnftituted the Order, invefted himfelf firft with this Dignity, as 
Plutarch informs us ; tho’ Livy attributes it to another Perfon of 
the fame Name. Feflus his Definition of this great Prieft is, Ju* 
dex Atq\ Arbiter rerum humanarum Divinarumq ; The Judge and 
and Arbitrator cf Divine aud Humane Affairs. Upon this ac¬ 
count all the Emperors, after the Example of Julius Cajar and 
yjugujhis, either actually took upon them the Office, or at ieaft 
us’d the Name. And even the Christian Emperors for fome time, 
retain’d this in the Ordinary enumeration of their Titles; till .the 
time of Gratian, who ( as we learn from Qhfimus {a) abfolutely 
refus’d it. 

Polidore Virgil (h) does not queftion but this was an infallible 
Omen of the Authority which the Bilhop of Rome enjoys to this 
Day, under the Name of Pontifex Maximus . 

(a) Hi ft or. lib . 4. {b) De rerum invent . lib. 14. cap. 14. 


CHAP. V. 

Of the Flamines, Rex Sacrorum, Salii, Feciales 
and Sodales. 


T H E Name of the Flamines is not much clearer than the 
former. Plutarch makes it a corruption of Pilamincs from 
Piicus, a fort of Cap proper to the Order. Varro, Feftus and Ser- 
vim will have it contraction of Pilamines, from Filum ; and tell 
us, that finding their Caps too heavy and troublefome, they took 
up a lighter fort of wear, only binding a parcel of Thread about 
their Heads. Others derive the Word from Flamma , or Flamme- 
um, a fort of Turban , which they make them to have warn; tho' 
this generally fignifics a Woman’s Veil. Rofinus and Mr. Dodvoel 
declarefor the fecond of thefe Opinions. Polydore Virgil has 
given his Judgment in favor of the third. \c) 

s a)De invent, rer.lik 4. cap. 14. f 
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Numa at firft difeharg’d feveral Offices of Religion himfelf,and 
defign'd that all his fucceffors fhould do the like: But becaule he 
thought the greateft part of them would partake more of Romulus 
his Genius than his own ; and being engag’d in War-like Enter- 
prizes,might incapacitate themfelves for this Function, he inftituted 
thefe Flamines to take care of the fame Services, as by right be¬ 
long’d to the Kings, (a). 

The only Three conftituted at firft, were Flamen Dialis,Martia- 
Its, and Quirinalis. The firft was Sacred to Jupiter ; and a Per- 
fon of the higeft Authority in the Common-wealth : He was o- 
blig’d to obferve feveral fuperftitious Reftraints, as well as ho¬ 
nour’d with feveral eminent Privileges beyond other Officers; 
which are reckon’d up at large by Gellius, . (b) The fame Author 
tells us, That the Wife of this Flamen had the Name of Flami- 
nica , and was entrufted with the care of feveral Ceremonies pecu¬ 
liar to her plaee. 

But to be fure,the greatnefs of the Dignity wasfufficiently dimi- 
nifh'd in fucceeding times; ocherwife we can’t imagine that Julius 
Cafar fhould have been invefted with it at Seventeen Years of Age, 
as Sutton (c ) allures us he was: Or that Sylla Ihould have fo eafily 
driven him from his Office, and from his Houfe. 

The other Two were of lefs, yet of very eminent Authority; 
ordain’d to infpeeft the Rites of Mars and Romulus. All Three 
were chofe out of the Nobility. Several Priefts of the fame Or¬ 
der, tho’ of inferiour Power and Dignity, were added in latter 
times; the whole number being generally computed at Fifteen. 
Yet Fenefiella (or the Author under his NameJ affures us from 
Varro, That the old Romans had a particular Flamen for every 
Deity they worfhipp’d. (d) 

Tho’ the Flamen Dialis difeharg’d feveral Religious Duties that 
properly belong’d to the Kings $ yet we meet with another Officer 
of greater Authority, who feems to have been purely defign’d for 
that Employment: And this was the Re* Sacrificulus , or Sacrorum . 
Dionyjius gives us the Original of this Inftitution as follows : Be- 
caufe the Kings had in a great many reffects been very ferviceable to 
the State , the Eftablijhers of the Common-wealth thought it very pro¬ 
per to kgep always the Name of King i n the City. Vpon this account 
they order'd the Augurs aud Pontifices to chufc out a fit Perfon, who 
fhould engage never to have the leaf hand in Civil Affairs , but 
devote himfelf wholly to the care of the Publicly Worfhip and Cere¬ 
monies of Religion , with the Title of Rex Sacrorum. (e) And 

(*) Livy lib. 1. (h) No ft. Alt. lib, 10. cap. \y. ( c)cap. 1. {d)De Sacsrdotiis 

cap. 5. (?) Antiy. lib. y. 
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Livy informs us. That the,Office of Sacrocrum was therefore 

made inferior to that of Pontifex Maximus, for fear that the 
Name of King, which had been formerly lo odious to the People, 
might, for all this reftraint, be ftill in fome meafure prejudicial 
to their Liberty, (a) 

Salii.l The Original of the Salts may be thus gather d from 
Plutarch. In the Eighth Year of Numas Reign,a terrible Peftilence, 
fpreading it felfoner Italy, among other places miferably infefted 
Roms. The Citizens were almoft grown defperate, when they 
were comforted on a fuddenby the report er a brazen Target, 
which fthey fay) fell intoN«»ws Hands from Heaven. The King 
was affur’d by the Conference he maintain’d with the Nympth 
Evcria and the Mufes, that the Target was fent from the Gods for 
the Cure and Safety of the City; and this was foon verified by 
the miraculous ceafingof the Sicknefs. They advis’d him too to 
make Eleven other Targets, (o like in their Dimenions and. Form 
to the Original, that in cafe there Ihould be a defign of ftealing 
it away, the true might not be diftinguilh’d or known from thofc 
which were eountefeited; by which means it would be more dif- 
ficult to defeat the Counfels of Fate, in which it had been deter¬ 
min'd, That, while this was preferv’d, the City Ihould prove hap¬ 
py and victorious. This difficult Work one Vetwins Mamurias 
very luckily perform’d, and made Eleven others that Numa him- 
felf could not know from the firft. They were fork’d into an 
oval Form, with feveral Folds or Pleats doling one over another. 
They exa&ly fitted the Elbow by their Figure ; and were thence 
call’d Ancylia, from A’roM, which fignifies a crooked|lhape; or 
from the Cubit, that part of the Arm between the Wrift and the 
Elbow, upon which they carry’d the Ancylia. (b) For the keep¬ 
ing of thefe, Numa inftituted an Order of Pncfts. calld Salii, a 
Saliendo , from leaping or dancing. They liv d all in a Body, 
and compos’d a College, confuting of the fame number of Men 
afc the Bucklers they preferv’d. The three Seniors govern d the 
reft ; of whom the firft had the Name of Prceful ; the fecond of 
Yates ; and the ocher of Magifler. (c) ^ In the Month of March 
was their great Feaft, when they carry'*d their Sacred Charge a- 
bout the City. At this Proceffion, they were habited in a Ihort 
Scarlet Caflock, having round them a broad Belt clasp d with 
Brafs Buckles. On their Head they wore a fort of Copper-Hel¬ 
met. In this manner they went on with a*nimble motion, keep¬ 
ing juft meafures with their Feet,and demonftrating great Strength 

f r7 ) uvy My. 2 . (b) Plutarch in Hum. {c) Alex.ab Alex, lib . 1 .cap. 16. 
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and Agility, by the various and handfom turns of their Body, (a) 
They fung all along a-fee of old Verfes call'd the Carmen Salt are ; 
the firft Form of which was compos’d by Numa, They were 
facred to Mars , (the Ancylia or Targets being parts of Armoury 
who from them took the Name of Salifulfulus - And therefore 
upon account of the extraordinary noife and lhaking that they 
made in their Dances, Catullus , to fignifie a ftrong Bridge, has 
us’d the Phrafe. 

^ In quo vel Salifubfuli Sacra fiunto. (h) 

Unlefs the Conje&ure of Vojfrn be true, that Salfubfulw is 
here a corruption from Salii ipfulis ; the Performers in thole Dan¬ 
ces, bearing with them among other Superftitious Trifles, a fort 
of thin Plates work’d intorhe fhapesof Men and Women, which 
they call’d ipfiles or fubfites, and ipfuLe or fulfill*. Upon ad¬ 
mitting this Opinion, Mars muft lole his Name of Salijubfulus ; 
and Pacuvius cannot relieve him ; becaufe the Verfe with this word 
in it, commonly cited from that old Poet, ^ is thought (by Voffms 
at leaft) to be a meer Ficftion of Murctuss , Who was noted for 
this kind of Forgery. See Vofs. in CatuL p. 46. 

Tho* the Month of March (dedicated to that God) was the pro¬ 
per time for carrying the Ancylia about ; yet if at any time, a juft 
and lawful War had been proclaim’d by Order of the Senate, a- 
gainft any State or People, the Salii were in a folemn manner, to 
move the Ancylia , as if by that means they rouz’d Mars from his 
Seat, and fent him out to the affiftance of their Arms, (c) 

Tullus Hoflilius afterwards increas’d the College with Twelve 
more Salii, in purfuance of a Vow he made in a Battel with the 
Sabines. And therefore for diftin&ion’s fake, the Twelve fitft 
were generally call’d Salii Palatini , from the Palatine Mountain, 
whence they begun their Proceffion ; the other Salii Collin i or Ago- 
nenfes , from the Quirinab Hill, fbmetimes call’d Mans Agon alls ; 
where they had a Chappel on one of the higheft Eminences of the 
Mountain, fd) 

Alexander ab Alexandro has obferv’d, that the Entertainments 
of thefe Priefts upon their folemn Feftivals, were exceeding coftiy 
and magnificent, with all the variety of Mufick, Garlands, Per¬ 
fumes, &c. (e) And therefore Horace ufes dapes Salt ares (/) for de¬ 
licate Meats, as he does Pontificum corn* (g) for great Regalio’s. 

{a) Plutarch, in Num. (b) CatuL Carw.iy.(c) Alex, ab Alex. lib. i.cap.z6. (d) 
Dionyf. Halic. lib. 3, (e) Gen. Dier, lib. 1. cap. z6. (f) Lib. i.Od. 37- 
(g) Lib. 1. Oft, if, 

FecialesJ 
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Feciales.! The Feciales Varro derives from Fides, becaufe they 
had the care of the publick Faith in Leagues and Contracts. 
Others bring the word k fecdere faciendo on the lame account. 
Their Original in Italy was very ancient. Dionyjius Hah cam. 
finds them among the Aborigines, under the Name of wsodbfoeyi, 
libaminum latores : And Virgil intimates as much in feveral places. 
Kuma firft fnftituted the Order at Rome (a) confifting of 1 wenty 
Perfons, (b) chofe out of the eminenteft Families in the City, and 
fettled in a College. ’Tis probable he rank’d them among the 
Officers of Relgion, to procure them the more Deference and Au¬ 
thority, and to make their Perfons more Sacred in the Common- 

^Their Office was to be the Arbitrators of all Controverlies 
relating to War and Peace; nor was_ it lawful on any account 
to take up Arms till they had declar d all Means and Expedients 
reje&ed that might tend to an Accommodation. In cafe the Re- 
publick had fuffer’d any Injury from a Foreign State, they dii- 
patched thefe Feciales, who were properly Heralds, to demand 
Lisfadtion ; who, if they could procure no reftuut.on cr juft 
return, calling the Gods to witnefs againft the People and Coun¬ 
try, immediately denounc’d War; otherwife they confirm d the . 
Alliance that had been formerly made, or engagdin a new one. 
(c) But the Ceremonies us’d upon both thefe occafions, will tail 
more properly under another Head. Tis enoughi to, obfcrve 
here, rhat both the Affairs were manag d by thefe Officers, with 
the confent of the Senate and People. , 

As to-the Pater Patratus, tis not eafie to determine whether he 
was a conftant Officer, and the chief of them or whe¬ 

ther he was not a Temporary Mimfter, ele&ed upon account of 
making a Peace or denouncing War, which were uoth done by 
him. \ofinus makes him the conftant Governour, or Matter °f 
the Feciales. (dj Fencftella, (or the Author under his Name J a 
diftind Officer altogether, (e) Pornmius Latus, (/) & ™Pob>- 
dore Virril ( ?) tell us, That he was only chofe by one of thefe- 
dales out of their one Body, upon i uch occafions as we mention d 
but now. The latter Opinion may be defended by the Authority 
of Livy, who, in order to the Treaty with the Albans before the 
triple Combat of the Horatii and Curiatn, makes one of the 
Feciales chufe a Pater Patratus to perform that Ceremony, (b) 1 he 
Perfonro be entrufted with this Offi ce muft have been one had a 

fI)Dimyr- Livy, (b) Alert. abAlex. lib. ;. cap. 3. (c) Pjfurch in Nutn.(d) 
W Ub 1 !cap De Sacerdot. Rom. cap. 6 . (J) De Sacerdot. Rom. 

cap. 6 . (g) De Invent. Rer. lib. 4. cap. 14. (£) Lb. 1. cap. 24. 
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Father and a Son both alive; and therefore Pater Patratus k no 
more than a perfe&er fort of Father, as they imagin’d him to be, 
whofe own Father was ftill living after he himfelf had been a Fa¬ 
ther for fome time. Perhaps too they might fanfie him to be the ; 
fitted Judge in Affairs of fuch Confequence, who could fee as 
well behind as before him. (a) jj 

Tho* the Members of any Collegiate Body, and particularly 
the Free Tradefmen of the feveral Companies, are often call'd j 

Sodales, yet thofe who challeng’d that Name by way of Emi- J 

nence, were Religious Officers, inftituted to take care of the 
Feftivals and Annual Honours of Great Perfons Deceas’d. The jj 

firft of this Order were the Sodales Titii , created to fupervife jj 

the Solemnities in memory of Tati us the Sabine King. Tiberius Jj 

founded a College of the fame Nature, and gave the Members || 

the Title of Sodales Auguftales ; their Bufinefs was to infped the <! 

Rites paid to Auguflus cJfar after his Death ; and to perforrrf the jj 

fame good Offices to the whole Julian Family, as the old Sodales ,? 

Titii preferv’d the Sacred Memorials of all that Sabine Race. - 

Afterwards we meet with the Sodales Antoniniani Helviani , ) 

Alexandria, See. inftituted on the like accounts, but fo reftraind 
to the Service of the particular Emperors, that the Antoniani , for 
example, were divided into the Pii Lucii , Marci , See. accord- S 

ing to the proper Name of the Prince on whofe Honours they j; 

were to attend. Vid. Dodwel Pr<ele&- 1. ad Spartian. Hadrian. j 

f 5. 

(d) Plutarch in guaftion.Roman. j ] 


CHAP. vr. 


Of the Veftals. 


T HE Inftitution of the Veftal Virgins is generally attributed 
to Numa y tho’ we meet with the Sacred Fire long before, 
and even in the time of Mneas. But perhaps Numa was the firft 
who fettled the Order, and built a Temple to the Goddefi in 
Rome, (b) Their Office was to attend upon the Rites of Vefta, 
the chief part (c) being the prefervanon of the H oly Fire,which 


(») Virgil sErteid. lib. z. verje z 91 . (f) Plutarch. & Dionyjius. 


ii 
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Kama, fanfying Fire to be the firft Priticiple of all things, com* 
mitred to their Charge. Ovid tells ns, that rhey underttood no* 
thing elfc but Fire by Vefia her felf. 

Nec tu a Hud Veftam qudrn vinam intellige flamtnitm (a) 

Tlio’ fometimes hd makes her the fame as the Earth. 

—-T ellus Veftaq; numcn idem efi. {b) 

Pelydore Virgil reconciles the Two Names by obferving,_ that 
Fire, cr the natural heat by which all things are produc d, IS 
enclos’d in the Earth, (c) ^ . 

They were oblig’d to keep this Fire with all the care in the 
World; and if it happen’d to go out; 'twas thought Impiety to 
light it at any common Flame, but they made ufe of the pure 
and unpolluted Rays of the Sun. (d) Every Year on the firft of 
March , whether it had gone out or no, they always lighted it 
a-new. (e) There were other Relicks and Holy Things under 
their Care, of which we have very uncertain Accounts; parti¬ 
cularly the famous Palladium brought from Troy by lEnea ; for 
Vlyjfes and Diomedes ftole only a counterfeit one, a Copy of the 
other, which was kept with lefe care. , . 

Dionyfius and Plutarch allure us, that Numa conftimted onJy 
Four Virgins for this Service; and that the fame number re¬ 
main’d ever after. And therefore a great Antiquary isceitainJy 
miftaken when he makes the Number increas’d to Twenty. (/) 
They were admitted into this Society between the \ ears of Six 
and Ten ; and were not properly faid to be cleded or created* 
but Capt<c, taken ; the Pontifex Maximus taking her that he ilk d 
by the Hand, and leading her, as it were by force, from her la- 

rents. (g) , _ . . 

The chief Rules prefcrib’d them by their Founder, were ta 
Vow the ftrideft Chaftity for the fpace of Thirty Years. The 
firft Ten they were o^ly Novices, oblig’d to learn the Ceremo¬ 
nies and perfed themlelves in the Duties of their Religion. The 
next Ten Years they adually difeharg’d the Sacerdotal Fundion ; 
and fpeut the remaining Ten in teaching and inftruding others. 
After this Term was compleated, they had liberty to leave the 

(a) Fafl. 6. ver. zq i . (b) Faft. 6. ver. 460. (c) De Invent. Rer. lib. 4. tap. U- 
(d) Plutarch, in Num. ( e ) Alex, ab Alex. hb. 5. cap. iz. Macrob. Saturnalj 
lib. 1. cap. iz. (J) Alex, ab Alex, ibid . (g) A GelL lib. 1. cap. 
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Order, and chofe any Condition of Life that beft fuited with 
their Inclinations : Tho’ this was counted unlucky, and there¬ 
fore feldom put in pradice. Upon Commifiion of any lefler 
Faults, they were punifh’d as the Pontifex Maximus (who had the 
care of them) thought fit. But if they broke their Vow of Vir¬ 
ginity, they were conftantly buried alive in a place without the 
City-Walls, allotted for that peculiar ufe, (a) and thence call’d 
Campus Sceleratus , as Feflus informs us. 

But this fevere Condition was reepmpened with fevcral Pri¬ 
vileges and Prerogatives. Whenever they went abroad, they 
had the Fafces carried before them, (b) a Conful, or the Prator 
being oblig’d to give them the way. (c) And if in their Walk 
they cafually lighted upon a Malefador leading to Execution, 
they had the favour to deliver him from the Hands of Juftice, pror 
vided they made Oath that their meeting was purely accidental, 
without any Contrad or Defign. (d) 

(a) Plutarch . in Num. ( b) Ibid . (c) Alex, ab Alex. lib. y, cap. 12. (d) Ph* 
tan. bin Num. 


chap. VII. 

Of the Duqmviri, Decemviri and Quindecem- 
viri, Kjefers of the Sibylline Writings, and of 
the Corybantes or Friefts of Cybele, and the 
Epulones. 

T HE firft of trheleOrders, famous only on account of the 
Relicks they preferv’d, owe their Original to this occalion. 
A ftrange old Woman came once to Tarquinius Supcrbus with 
Nine Books; which, /he faid, were the Oracles of the Sibyls, 
and proffer d to fell them. But the King making fome fcruple a- 
bout the price, ihe went a way, and burnt Three of them; and re¬ 
turning with the Six, ask’d die lame Summ as before. Tarquin 
only laugh’d at the Humour, Upon which the old Woman left 
him once more; and after ihe had burnt Three others, came 
again with them that were left, but ftili kept to her old Terms. 
Theming begun now to wonder at her obitinacy, and thinking 

there 
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there might befomeihing more than orainAry in the Bufinefs,' 
for the Auturs to confide* what was to be done. They, when 
their Divinations were perform’d, foon acquainted him what a 
piece of Impiety he had been guilty of, by refilling a Treafure 
Fentto him from Heaven, and commanded him togive whatever 
fhe demanded for the Books that remain d. The Woman receivd 
her Money, and deliver’d the Writings ; and only charging them 
by all means to keep themSacred,immediately janifh d.Two of the 
Nobility were prefently after,chofe to be the Keepers of thefe Ora¬ 
cles, Which were laid up with all imaginable care m the CWo/, 
in a Cheft under Ground. They could not be confulted without a 
fpecial Order of the Senate, which was never granted, unlefs 
upon the receiving fome notable defeat,upon the nfing of any con 
fiderable Mutiny,or Sedition in thcState.or upon fome other extra¬ 
ordinary occafion; (d) feveralof whichiwemeet withiin Livy. (t>) 
The number of Priefts, in this, as in moft other Orders, was 
feveral times alter d. The Duumviri 
They had the common continu’d tillabouc the Year of the 
Name of Duumviri (De- City 388. when the Tribunes of the 
cemviri, or Sgindecemvtri) People perferrd a Law, that there 
Stem faciundis. Ihouldbe Ten Men eleded for this 

Service, part out of the Nobility, 
and part out of the Commons. We meet with the Decemviri all 
along from hence, till about the tune Sylla theDidfator, when the 
Quindecemviri occur: Which addition of Five L^fo^?y with 
very good reafon, be attributed to him, who encreas d fo many 
of thf other Orders. Twere needlefs togive any father ac¬ 
count of the Sibyls, than that they are generally agreed to have 
been Ten in number ; for which we have the Author ity of^m-i 
tho fome make them Nine, fome Four, fome Three, and fome 
only One. (c) They all liv’d in different Ages and Countries, 

were all Propheteffes ; and, if we believe the common Opinion, 
foretold the coming of our Saviour. As to the Writing , Demp- 
fler tells us, Was in Linnen. (d) But one would think the com¬ 
mon Phrafe of Folia SibylLc us’d by Virgil, Horace, and ocher 
“edible Authors, lhould argue, that they wrote their ^ophefies 
in Leaves of Trees; efpecially if we confider the great Annquuy 
which is generally allow'd them, and are affurd at the fame 
time by Pliny, (e) that this was the oldeft w ay of writing. 

1 1 .. 

DiotiV. Autia.lib.z. [b) particularly Lib. ?. cap. 10. Lib. y. cap. 

{ 4-V^t.i tifa. Demtfier adRtpn. kb. 3 .c0 P .z+W lb,d. 

(e) Lib . II-cap. II. 


Solinius 
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Solinus acquaints us, That thefe Books, which Tar$uin bought* 
were burnt; in the Conflagration of the Capitol, the Year before 
Sy/las Didfatorfhip. (a) Yet there were others of their infpir’d 
Writings, or at leaft Copies or Extrads of them, gather’d up 
in Greece and other parts, upon a ipecial. iearcli made by Ordep 
of the Senate ; which were kept with the lame Superftition as 
the former, till about the time of Tbecdofius the Great, when the 
greateft part of the Senate having embrac’d the Chriftian Faith,- 
luch Vanities begun to grow out of faihicn; ’till at laft Stili- 
■cho burnt them all under Honcrius: For which he is io fe- 
verely cenfur’d by the noble Poet Rjitilius in his ingenious Itir 
nerary . ... 


Nec tdritum Geticis prajfatus prodltor armls; 

Ante Sibyllinae fata cremavif Opis. 

Odimus Akhaeam confumpti funerc lords ; 

Nifacum crimen fiere putantur aves. 

At Stilicho ceterm fataha pignora libri; 

Et plenas voluit fr<e dpi tare col us. 

Nor only Homan Arms the Wretch betray’d 

To barbarous Foes; before that cur fed Deed, 

He burnt the Writings of the facred Maid. 

We hate Althaea for the fatal Brand; 

When Nifus fell, the weeping Birds complain’d: 

More cruel he than the revengeful Fair ; 

More cruel he than Nifus Murderer ; 

Whole impious Hands into the Flames have thrown 

The heavenly Pledges of the Hyman Crown, 

Unrav’Iling all the Doom that careful Fate had fpim 

Among all the Religious Orders, as we meet with none ofrner 
in Authors; (o there were none of fuch an extravagant Conftiru- 
tion as the Priefts of Cybcle. We find them under the different 
Names of Curetesy Corybantesy Gal/iy and Idcei Dallyli ; but can 
get fcarce one tolerable Etymology of either. As for Cybcle her- 
felf, Ihe is generally taken for the Earth,* and is the fame with’ 
Hhedy Ops, Berecynthia, the Idee an Mother , the Mother of the Gods; 
and the Great Goddefs. She was invited and receiv’d into Home, 
from efinus in Galatia, with great folemhiryr upon Advice of the 
Sibylline Oracles, (c) 

(*) §9lybi Hiji, tap, (b) Diwyf. Antiq. lib, 4. (0 Lm lib. 19, cdp. 14; 

6 But 
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But to return to her Prieto: We find little of fY certainty 
about them, only that they were all Eunuchs, and By Nation 
Phrygians ■ and that in their folemn Procelfions they danced in Ar- 
mnn£ making a confus’d noife with Timbrels, Pipes, and Cym¬ 
bals * howling all the while as if they were mad, and cutting 
themfelves afthey went along. One would little think that this 
was the Goddels who requir'd fuch a iacred Silence in h 
M\fteries as Virgil (a) wouVi perfuade us Ihe did. And the 
bdt we could fuppofe at the fight of this Bawling Retinue, «. 
that tliev were going to fettle a Swarm of Bees; for which 
. Service Ihe fame Poet recommends the ufe of the Cymbals o 

we can’t have a better Relation of the original, and the 
manner of their ftrange Solemnity, than what Lucretius has given 
us in his Second Book : 

Hnnc v.'trice genfes antiqtio moreSacrcrum 
Id.cam vocitant Matron, Phrygiafque catenas 
Dant Comites, quia primum ex tilts fimbus edunt 
Per tcrrantm'Orbem fruges ccepijfe crearu 
Gallos nttribuunt) quianumen quj violarmt 
btatris, GJ ingrati gent tori bus invents Junt, 

Siwifioare volunt indignos ejje putatidos 
Vi-oam pro-cnicm qui in oral lumims edcint^ 

Tympana tenta tenant palmis & cymbala ctreunt 
Concava, raueifonoque minantur cornua cantu, 

Et Phrygio ftimulat numero cava tibia mentes ; 

T eiaque prjportant violentifigna furorts , _ 

Ingram animos, atque imfia psBorayolgs 
Conterrere inetu qua poffint rmmtne dtv<e. 

Hie armata manus ( Curetas nomine Graii 
Qucsmemorant Phrygios ) inter fe forte catervis 
Ludunt, in numerumque exfultant janguine fleti. 

Terri fleas capitum quatientes numine crijtas. 

DicLeos referunt Curetas: qui fovis ilium 
Vagi turn in Creta quondam occultajfe feruntur. 

Cum pueri circum puerum pernice chorea 
Armati in numerum puljarent artbus ttra , 

He Saturnus eum mails mandaret adeptus, 

/Etcrnumquc daret matri fub peHore vulnu s . 

(a) Amid. 3. (b) Georg. 4. 


Con- 
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Concerning her fond Supfrftirion, fram& 7 

A thoufand odd Conceits, a thoufand Names, S* 

And gives her a large Train of Phrygian Dames : j 

Becaufe in Phrygia Corn at firft took birth, 

And thence Was fcatter’d o’er the other Earth. 

They Eunuch all her Priefts j from whence *tis fhown 
That they deferve no Children of their own, 

Who or abufe their Sires, or difrefpedt, 

Or treat their Mothers with a cold Neglecft • 

Their Mothers whom they fhould adore— 

Amidft her Pomp fierce Drums and Cymbals beat, 

And the hoarfe Horns with ratling Notes do threat. 

The pipe with Phrygian Airsdifturbs their Souls, 

Till reafon overthrown made Paffion rules. 

They carry Arms, thofe dreadful Signs of War, 

To raife i’th’ impious Rout religious Fear. 

Here fbme in Arms dance round among the Crowd, 7 

Look dreadful gay Jin their own fparkling Blood, > 

Their Crefts ftill fhaking with a dreadful Nod. 3 

Thele reprefent thofe armed Priefts who ftrove 
To drown the render Cries of Infanr-Jw: 

By dancing quick they made a greater found, 

And beat their Armour as they danc’d around. 

Left Saturn fhould have found, and eat the Boy, 

And Ops for ever mourn’d her pratling Joy 

[* Mr. Creech* 

But We muft not omit a. more Comical, tho* a fhorter. account 
that we have of them in Juvenal: 

'■—--Matrifque Deum chorus intrat , c? ingens 
Semivir obfeand facies reverenda minor i t 
MoUiaqui ruptafecuit genitalia teftd , 

Jampridcm cut rauca cohort , cui tympana cedunt 
Plebeian-, (a) 

And Cybele s Priefts, an Eunuch at their Head, 

About the Streets a mad Proceftion led ; 

The venerable Guelding, large and high, 

Oe er-looks the Herd of his inferiour Fry r 
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d, e , are cW<*»» 

port that Julius Cafar, Name f rom a Cuftom which 

a Decemvir ate. They h , -c the Gods, by making a 

obtain’d ”S the ^ Temples, to which they did, as it 
fumptuous Feaft £ Jl m f|l ves . For their Statues were 

£ care of which belong’d to the Efulones. 

(a)L>'i- J3* 

CHAP. VIII. 

Of Roman Sacrifices. ■ 4 

-T h e ™5 ^ g C6 fS 

XsysA* *rjs*vt .sffii w“ 

T J «e„ Dairy W ton* 

went 'before in . '" h '“ pSS™ s the'moft acceptable Colour to 
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The Beaft.to be facrific'd, if Was of the larger fort,"us’d to 
be mark’d on the Horns with Gold; if of the lefler fort, it was 
crown'd with the Leaves of that Tree which the Deity was 
thought moft to delight in, for whom the Sacrifice was defign'd. 
And befides thefe, they wore the Infula and Vittce, a fort of white 
Fillets about their Head. 

Before the Proceffion, went a publick Crier, proclaiming Hot 
age to the People, to give them notice that they fhould forbear 
Working, and attend at the Solemnity. The Pipers and Har¬ 
pers too were the Fore-runners of the Show; and what time they 
could fpare from their Inftruments, was fpent in affifting the Crier 
to admonifh the People. The Sacrifice being brought to the Al¬ 
tar, the Prieft took hold of the Altar with one Hand, and uflier’d 
in the Solemnity with a Prayer to all the Gods; mentioning Ja¬ 
nus and Vefla always firft and laft, as if through them they had 
accefs to the reft. During the Prayer, fome publick Officer was 
to command the ftridteft iilence, for which the common expref- 
(ion was, Favete Unguis , a Phrafe us’d by Horace , {a) Juvenal , (b) 
Tibullus, (c) See. And the Piper play'd all the while, to hinder 
the.hearing of any unlucky Noife. After his Prayer, the Prieft 
began the Sacrifice with what they call’d ImmoUtio (though by 
Synecdoche , the Word is often taken for the whole A 6 t of Sacrific¬ 
ing) the throwing fome fort of Corn and Frankincenfe, toge¬ 
ther with the Mola , /. e. Bran or Meal mix’d with Salt, upon the 
Head of the Beaft. In the next place, he fprihkled Wine between 
the Horns; a Cuftom very often taken notice of by the Poets; 
So Virgil : ' 

Jpfa tenens dextra pater am pulcherrima Dido 
Candentis vaecce media inter cornua fundit (d) 

O’er the white Heifers Horns, the beauteous Queen 
Holds the rich Plate* and pours the Wine between. 

And Ovid more exprefly : 

Upde caper vitem , tamen hinc , cumftabis ad aras , 

Intua quod fundi cornua pojfit, erit. (e) 

Go, wanton Goat, about the Vineyard browze 
On the young Shoots , and ftop the riling Juice ; 

You’ll leave enough to pour between your Horns, 

When for your fake the hallow’d Altar burns. 

X*)lib. i.Od.i.(b)Sat,n.{c)Lib,i. Ele& u(d) lEmd.^v. 60. (e) Faff, i. 
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But before'he pour’d the Wine on the Beaft, he put the Plate to 
his own Mouth, and juft touch’d it with h ii Ll P s ' K “ 

thofe that ftood near him to do the like. This they termd Lt- 

^ In the next place, he pluck'd off fome of the rougheft Hairs 
giving b" wee P n the Horns of the Beaft, and threw them into 
the Fire, as the prima Libamtna . 

Et fumrruis capiens media inter cornua fetas 

Jgnlbus imponit facris, libamina prima. (a) 

The bridling Hairs that on the Forehead grew* 

As the firft Offering on the Fire (he threw. 

And now turning hitnfelf to the Eaft.he only made a fort of 
rrookcd Line with his Knife from the Forehead to the Tail, 
and dien deliver’d the Beaft to the publick Servants to kdLWe 
find thefe inferior Officers under die fevml Names of 
joctifs, Cukrttrii, and Viilimarn : Their Bufinefs, befides th 
kill ne of the Beaft, was to take off his Skin, to bowel him, and 
m wl he whole Body. Then the Aruffex his^Duty came m 
place to fearch the Entrails for good or bad Omens- When 
This was over, the Priefts had nothing elle to do, but to lay what 
Parts they thought fitteft for the Gods upon the Altars, and to gp 
and regale themfelves upon the reft. See Alex, ab Alex, hb 4 - 
cap. 17. 

(a) rEneid. 6. v. 246. 


CHAP. IX. 

Of the Roman Tear. 

W E meet with three accounts in ufe at feveral times among 
tte IZans - which owe their Original to Remlus,Numa, 
and 7 uUus c“ \oLlus divided*his Year into Ten Months 
which Plutarch would perfuade us had no certain o q 
Term, but confifted fotJof Twenty Days, fome of Thirty 
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and fome of more, (a) But he is generally allow’d to have fettled 
the number of Days with a great deal more equality, allotting 
to March , May, Quintiiis , and October, One and thirty Days : 
to April , June, Sextilis, November, and December , Thirtyj 
making up in all, Three hundred and four Days : (b) 

Scilicet arma magis quam fydera , Rorrmlc, nor as ! 


Scaliger indeed is very angry that People fhould think the Ro¬ 
mans had ever any other account than by Twelve Months : (c) 
But 'tis probable that the Teftimonies of Varro, Macrobins, Cen- 
forinus , Ovid, &c. will over-rule the bare Words,of Licinlus toa- 
cer , and the counterfeit Fenefiella , which are All- he produces. 
As to the Names of Romulus's Months, the firit to be lure was 
confecrated to Mars , the Father of the State. The next too 
may be fetch’d from Venus, the other Guardian and Parent of the 
Romans, if we admit of the allufion between the Word Aprilis, 
and her Name in Greeks*. Though ’tis generally deriv’d 

from Aperio, to open, becaufe this is the chief part of the Spring 
in which the Buds and Flowers open and difclofe themfelves. (d) 
May he named fo from Main the Mother of Mercury, according to 
Plutarch (e) though Macrobius makes the Mai a, to whom May 
was dedicated, the lame as Rliea, Ops, or the Earth, and’different 
from Mercury s Mother, (f) Ovid brings it a Sent bus, i. e. a 
Majoribus . (?) June either comes from Juvcntus, bceaufe this 

is the youthful and gay part of the Year; [h) or elfe ’tis a 
contraction of Junonius, and dedicated to the Goddefs Juno. (/) 
The other Months he denominated as they flood in order: So 
Qyintilis is no more than the Fifth Month, Sextilis than the 
Sixth ; and fo on: But thefe two afterwards chang’d their Names 
to July and dugufl, in honour of Julius C.cfar and his Succef- 
for Auguftus. As Nero had afterwards call’d April Nerotic us ( 4 ) fo 
Plutarch tells us, that Domitian too, in imitation of them, gave 
the Two Months, immediately foIlowing,the Names of German! - 
cus and Domitianus 5 but he being flain, they recover’d their old 
Denominations (/>. 

Nutria was a little better acquainted with theCoeleftinl Motions 
than his Predeceflor; and therefore undertaking to reform thcKa- 
endar, in the firft place he added the Two Months of January 

(a)Plut.in Numa. (b) Macrob. Saturn, lib. 1. cap , 12. Caiforin.de die Nata!i 
cap. 20. &c. (c) De Emendat. Temper.lib 2. id) Pint, in Num. Macrob. Sat Mb, 

1 .cap. 12. (e) InNum.(f) Sat.lib.i. cap. iz.{g)Fafi r. v. 41. (h)Pint,inNum, 
(f) Macrob.ytbi fupra. {k) Suet.in Ner. cap. 57. (/) piut. in Num.. 

G 4 an 4 
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and February ; the firft of which he dedicated to the God Janus^ 
the other took its Name from Februo , to purifie, became die 
Feafts of Purification were celebrated in that Month. Ml° 
compofe thefe Two Months, he put Fifty Days to the old Three 
hundred and four, to make them anfwer the Courfe of the Moon; 
and then took Six more from the Six Months that had even Day s, 
adding One odd day more than he ought to have done, meerly 
ought of Superftition, and to make the number fortunate. How¬ 
ever, he could get but Eight and twenty Days for February • 
and therefore that Month was always counted unlucky, [b) 
Befides this, he obferv’d the difference between the Solar and 
the Lunar Courfe to be Eleven Days; and to remedy the 
inequality, he doubled thofe Days; after every two Year§, 
added an inter ftitial Month to follow Fabruary , which Plutarch 
calls in one place Mercidinus, ( c) and in another Mercidomus . ( ) 
But the care of this Intercalation being left to the Pnefts, they 
clapp’d in* orleftoiit, the Month whenever they pleas d, as they 
fanlied lucky, or unlucky, and fo made fuch maa work, that 
the Feftivals and folemn Days for Sacrifice, were removd by lit¬ 
tle and little, ’till at laft they came to be kept at a Seaion quite 
contrary to what they had been formerly, (e) 

Julius Cafar was the firft, that undertook to remedy this dllor- 
der * and to this purpofe he call’d in the beft Phdofophers and Ma¬ 
thematicians of his time, to fettle the point. In orderto bring¬ 
ing matters right, he was forc’d to make one confusdYear ot 
Fifteen Months, and Four hundred forty five Days ; but to pre- 
ferve a due Regulation for the future, he quite took away the in " 
tercalary Months; and adding Ten Days to Nutnas Three hun¬ 
dred fifty five, equall’d them to the Courfe of the Sun, except 
She odd Hours. The Ten Days he diftributed among thole 
Seven Monrhs that had before but Nine and twenty; and as tor 
the Six Hours, he order’d them to be let alone kill they made up 
a whole Day; and to every Fourrh Year he put in the fame 
place where the Month us’d to be inferred before ; (/) and that 
was juft Five Days before the end of February , or next berore 
the Sixth of the Calends of March. For this reafon, the fuper- 
numerary Day had the Name of Diet bijjextus ; and thence the 
Leap-Year came to be call’d Annus Bijfextilis. ' 

But the Priefts, who had been the Authors of the old Contu- 
(Jon, committed as great a Blunder in the New Computation. 

(■*) (i) Cmforin. de die Natali, cap. 20. (c) In Nitm. (d) In Jul. 

' in jut.Caj. (/) Cmforin, cap. zo. 
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by interpofing the Leap-Day at the Beginning of every Fourth 
Year, f inftead of the End; kill Auguftm Ccefar brought it into 
the Right Courfe again, (a) in which it has continu’d ever fince, 
and is follow’d by a great part of Europe at this Day. 

Yet becaufe there wanted Eleven Minutes in the Six odd Hours 
of Julius's Year, the /Equinoxes and Solfiices lofing fomething con¬ 
tinually, were found, about the Year 1582. to have run back 
Ten whole Days : For which reafon, Pope Gregory at that time 
undertook a New Reformation of the Kalendar, cutting off Ten 
Days to bring them to' their proper places. This Account they 
call the Gregorian , or New Style, which is obferv’d too in many 
parrs of Europe . 

(a) Macroh. Sat . lib, 1. cap . 14, Sueton, in Auguft, cap 31. 


CHAP. X. 

The Dif/inffion of the Roman Days. 

W HEN Nutna divided the Year into Twelve Months, he 
made a diftineftion too in the Days, ranking them in thefe 
three Orders : Dies Fefti , Profejli, and Interciji. 

The firft fort was confecratcd to the Gods. 

The fecond allotted for the Civil Bufincfs of Men. 

The tfiird divided between facred and ordinary Employ- 
ments. 

The Dies fefti were fet a-part for the Gelebration of thefe Four 
Solemnities : Sacrificia , EpuU, Ludi\ and Feria . 

Sacrificia , were no more than pubiick Sacrifices to the 
Gods. 

Eptilt, were a fort of Banquets celebrated to the Honour of' 
the Deities. 

Ludi, were pubiick Sports inftituted with the fame De- 
fign. 

Ferine, were either pubiick or private. 

The Pubiick were of four forts; Stativce, Conccptivx, Impera¬ 
tive, and Nundime . 

Ferine Stativa, were pubiick Feafts kept by the whole City, 
accoiding to the fet tim$ mark’d in the Kalendar for their Obfer* 
vgtion; as the Agonalia , Garment alia, Lup ere alia, &c. 


Fori* 
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Veri£ Conceptiva, were fuch as the Magiftrates, or Priefts* 
appointed annually to be celebrated upon what Days they pleas d $ 
as the Latin#, Paganalia , Compitalia, Scc. 

Peri# Imperative, were fuch as the Coniuls, Praetors, or Dh 
dtarors, inftitured by virtue of their own Authority, and com¬ 
manded to be obferv’d upon folemn Occafions, as the gaming or a 

Vidory, and the like. ^ . 

Nun dm#, were Days fet apart for the concourfe of the People 
out of. the Country and neighbouring Towns, to expofe their 
Commodities to fale, the fame as our greater Markets or Fairs. 
They had the Name of Nundina, becaufe they were kept every 
Ninth Day, as Ovid informs us# ( a) It mull be remembrcd, that 
though the Nundin a at firft were of the number of the Feria , yet 
they were afterwards by a Law declar d to be dies Fafti, that the 
Country People might not be hindred in their work, but might 
at the fame time perform their Bufinefs of Market arid Sale, and 
alfo have their Controverfies and Caufes decided by the Prator ; 
whereas otherwife they mull have been fore d to come to Town 
again upon the ufual Court-days. . , _ r 

Ferice private were Holydays obferv’d by particular Perfons 
or Families upon feveral Accounts ; as Birth-days, Funerals, and 
the like. 

Thus much for the Dies Fefti . , 

The Profefli, were Fafti, C omit idles, Comperendini , Statz, and 

Praliares. . . . 

Dies Fafti. were the fame as our Court days ; upon which it 
was lawful for the Prator to lit in Judgment, and consequently 
Fari tria verba, to fay the Three folemn Words. Do, D/co, Addi* 
co, I give Laws, declare Right, and adjudge Lojjes. All other 
Days, ( except the Intercift ) were czlld Nefafti ; becaufe twas 
not lawful to fay thofe Three Words upon them; that is, the 
Courts were not open. But we may obferve from a Phrafe of 
of Horace , (b) that Dies nefafus fignifies an unlucky Day, as 
well as a Non-Court-day. , 

Dies Comitialcs , were fuch Days as the Comitta , or publics 
Affcmblies of the People were held upon: Or, as Ovid ftyles 
them: 

- Quo populum jus eft includere feptis. (c) 

(a)Faft. 1. verf 74. (b) Lib. z.Od. ij. (c)Faft. l.'verf. S 3 - 


Days 
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Days when thePeople are lhut up to vote. 

Dies Comperendini, were Days when Perfons that had been 
fu’d might give Bail. 

Dies Stati, were Days appointed for the decifion of any Caufb 
between a Rcmam and a Foreigner. 

Dies Praliares, were fuch Days as they thought it lawful to 
engage in any Action of Hoftility upon .* For during the time of 
fome particular Feafts, as the Saturnalia, the Latina, and that 
■' which they call’d Cum mundus patet , confecrared to Dis and Pro- 
ferpine, they reckon’d it a peice of Impiety, to raife, march, or 
exercife their Men, or to encounter with the Enemy, unlefs firft 
attack’d. 

If we make a Divifion of the Roman Days into Fortunate 
and Unfortunate; Dies Pcjbiduqni, or the next Day after the 
Kalends, Nones, or Ides, were always reckon’d of the latter 
fort; and therefore had the Name of Dies Atri. 

A . Gellius gives us the reafon of this Obfervation from Vcr- 
rius Flaccus, becaufe they had taken notice for feveral Ages, that 
thofe Days had prov’d unlucky to the State in the lofs of Battels, 
Towns, and other Caiualties. (a) 

He tells us in the fame place, That the Day before the fourth 
of the Kalends, Nones, or Ides, was always reckon’d unfortu¬ 
nate 5 but he does not know for what reafon, unlefs that he 
finds the great overthrow at Cannce to have happen’d on fuch 
a Day. 

(a) No ft, Attic, lib. j. cap, 17. 


CHAP. XI. 

Of the Jfjlends , Nones , and Ides . 

T HE way that the Romans us’d to reckon the Days of their 
Months was by the Kalends, Nones, and Ides. Romu¬ 
lus begun his Months always upon the firft day of the new 
Moon, and was follow’d in this, by the Authors of the other ac¬ 
counts, to avoid the altering of the immoveable Feafts. There¬ 
fore every new Moon, one of the inferiour Prieftsus’d to aflemble 
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the People ir> the Capitol, and call over as many Days as there 
were between that and the Nones : And fo from die old Word 
Calc, or the Greek. to call, the firft of thefe Days had the 

Name of Katenin. But we muft remember, chat this cnftom ot 
editing the Days continu’d no longer chan the Year of the City 
4.50, when C. Flavius the Curult SLdtle, order d the Fafh, or Ka- 
lendar, to be fet up in public* Places, that every Body mgr 
know the difference of cimes, and the return of the Fern- 

Va The Nones were fo call’d becaufe they reckon’d Nine Days 

from them to the Ides. . , 

The Ides were generally about the middle of the Month, ana 
then we may derive the Word from iduare , an obfolete Verb, lig- 

n ^The Kalends were always fixe to the firft day ofevery Month; 
but the Nones and the Ides in Four Months were on afferent 
Days than in the other Eight. For March, May, July, and Octo¬ 
ber had Six Nones a piece, the other only Four. Therefore m 
the firft, the Nones were the 7th, and the Ides the 15 th; in the 
laft, the Nones the 5th, and the Ides the 13th. 

In reckoning thefe, they alwaies went backwards. 1 bus Ja¬ 
nuary 1. was the firft of the Kalends of January: December 31. 
Prii. Kal Jan. December 30. the third K* 1 - 7 an - and ‘°® n c “ e 
13th; and that was Lius Decembris then the 1 1 - Pria. Iduttm 
Deeemb. the 11 .th, 3 IduumDecemb. and fo to the fifth Day, and 
that was N me Deeemb. And then again the 4th Pnd. Nmarum 
Deeemb. the third 3 Non. Deeemb. the fecond 4 Non. Decern, and 
the firift JO tltndse Deeemb. 

We muft obferve, that when we meet with Kjilenaas , Non at) 
or Uus in the Accufative Cafe, the Prepofition ante is always 
underftood: As tertio Kalendas , Idus or Nonas, is the lame as ter¬ 
ete die ante Kjtl. Non. or Idus. 


(a) Livy, lib, S- W- * 6 - 


CHAP 
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CHAP. XII. 

The moft Remarkable Feftivals of the Romans as 
they ft and in the JQtlendar. 

T H E Kalends, or the firft day of January was noted for 
the entring of the Magiftrates on their Office 3 and for the 
wifhing of good Fortune, and fending Prefents to one another 
among Friends, (a) * 

February the 1 5 th, or the Fifteenth of the Kalends of March 
was theFeaft of the Lupercalia, when the Luperci made their wild 
Proceflion, (b) which has been defer ib’d before. February the 
nth, or the third of the Ides t was the Feralia y or Feaft in honour 
of the Ghofts $ when People carried fome little fort of Offering 
to the Graves of their deceas’d Friends. Ovid gives usfo hand- 
lorn an account of it, that we muft not pafs him by. 

Efi honor Gf tumults , animas placare paternas , (c) 

Parvaq ; in exftruftas muncra ferre fyras. 

Parva petunt manes: pietaspro divite grata efi 
Munerc y non avidos Styx habet ima Deos. 

Tegula forreElis fatis efi velata corenis, 

Et fparfie frtiges , parvaq j mica falls . 

Tombs have their Honours too: Our Parents crave 
Some /lender Prefent to adorn their Grave. 

Slender the Prefent which the Ghofts we owe ; O 
Tho/e Powers obferve not what we give, but how $ > 

No greedy Souls difturb the happy Seats below. 3 
They only ask a Tile with Garlands crown d, 

And Fruit and Salt to icatter on the Ground. 

The Day after the Feralia t was the Chariflia or Feftival of 
Love, when all the Relations in every Family met together and 

had a Feaft. ’ „ n.% L* 

The Kalends of March, was the Matronalia, a Fealtkepr by 
the fyman Matrons to the Honour of Mars ; to whom they 

(a) Ovid. Fafi uv. 7i,&c, (b) Ovid* Faft* z, y$ z 6 j> W Mid, 
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thought themfelvcs oblig'd for the Happinefs of bearing of good 
Children; a Favour which he firft conferr’d on his own Mi- 
ftrefs, RJjea. (a) 

On the fame Day began the folemn Feaft of the Salii, and 
their Proceffion with the Ancylia, which have been fpoken of 
before. 

The Ides of March was the Feaft of Anna Perenna ; in Ho-’ 
nour either of the Sifter of Dido , who fled into Italy to Mneas ; 
or of one Anna, an old Gentlewoman, that, in a great Dearth 
at Home, for fome time furnifh’d the common People with Com 
out of her own Store. The Celebration of this Day confifted 
iti drinking and Feafting largely among Friends. The common 
People met for this purpofe in the Fields near the Tiber, and, 
building themfelves Booths and Arbours, kept the Day with all 
manner of Sports and Jollity; wilhing one another to live as 
many Years as they drunk Cups, (b) 

The fame Day was by a Decree of Senate order'd to be call’d 
Parricidium from the Murder of Julius Ccefar which happen’d 
on it. (c) Afpian , in his Second Book, tells us of a veiy diffe¬ 
rent Law that Dolobella the Conful would have preferr'd upon 
thisoccafion; and that was, to have the Day call’d ever after, 
Natalis Vrbis (the Birth day of the City •>) as if their Liberty had 
reviv’d upon the Death of Ccefar. 

March the 19th, or the 14th of the Kalends of April , begun 
the Qitinquatrus , or Quinquatria, the Feaft of Minerva , continu¬ 
ing Five Days. ’Twas during this Solemnity, that the Boys 
and Girls us’d to pray to the Goddefs for Wifdom and Learn¬ 
ing, of which (he had the Patronage : To which Cuftom Juve - 
venal alludes. 

Eloquium & famam Dcmofthenis aut Ciceronis 

Incipit opt are, C? tetis Quinquatribus opt at. ( d ) 

To rival Tufiy or Demofl Irenes , 

Begins to wi(h in the Quinquatrian Days, 

Apd wifhes all the Feaft- 

April the 19th, or the 13th of the Kalends of May, was the 
Cerealia , or Feaft of Ceres, in which Solemnity the chief A&ors 
were the Women. No perfon that mourn'd was allow'd to bear 

(*] Ovid.Fqfi. $. v. 23$. (b) Ibid. v. *23. &c. (c) Sueton. in Jul. cap. 88 . (d) 

Sat. io. 


a 
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a part in this Service; and therefore’tis very remarkable, that 
Upon the defeat at Camue , there was fuch an univerfal Grief in 
the City, that the Anniverfary Feaft of Ceres was forc'd to be 
omitted, (a) 

April the 21 ft, or the 1 ith of the Kalends of May was the Pa - 
lilia, or Feaft of Pales, Goddefs of Shepherds. Thisisfome- 
times call’d Parilia a pariendo , becaufe Prayers were now made 
for thefruitfulnefs of the Sheep. Ovid tells us a very tedious courfe 
of Superftition that the Shepherds run through upon this Day. 
They always contriv'd to have a great Feaft at Night; and 
when tnoft of them were pretty merry, they concluded all with 
dancing over the Fires that they made in the Field with heaps of 
Stubble, (b) 

The fame Day was call’d Vrbis natalis, being the Day on 
which the City was built, (c) 

April the 25th, or the 7th of the Kalends of May was the Ro- 
bigalia , or Feaft of the Goddefs Robigo, or the God Robigus, who 
took care to keep off the Mildew and Blafting from the Corn and 
Fruit, (d) 

April 29th, or the 5th of the Kalends of May was the 
Floralia , or Feaft of Flora , Goddefs of Flowers, (e) when the 
publick Sports were celebrated that will be hereafter de- 
lcrib’d. 

In the remaining part of the Year, we meet with no Fefti- 
val of extraordinary note, except the Poplifugium and the Sa¬ 
turnalia. 

The Original of the famous Nonce Caprotina, or Poplifugium , 
is doubly related by Plutarch , according to the Two common 
Opinions. Firft, becaufe Romulus difappear’d on that Day, 
when an Aflembly being held in the Palus Caprca , or Goatfinarchz 
on a fudden happen’d a moft wonderful Tempeft, accompanied 
with terrible Thunder, and other unufual Diforders in the Air. 
The common People fled all away to fecure themfelves : but af¬ 
ter the Tempeft was over, could never find their King. (/) 

Or elfe from Caprificus a wild Fig-Tree, becaufe in the Gallic 
War, a Roman Virgin, who was Prifoner in the Enemies Camp, 
taking the opportunity when (he faw them one nighc in a diforder, 
got up into a wild Fig-tree, and holding out a lighted Tofch 
toward the City, gave the Romans a Signal to fall on 5 which 

ta) Livy. Hb. 22. (b) Ovid. Fafl. 4. v. 721, &c. (c) Ibid. v. 8 o 6 . (d)ilbid,w 

901. (#) Ibid. v. 943- (0 Plutarch. inRomul . 
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they did with fuch good Succefs as to gain a confiderable Victo¬ 
ry. (a) ... 

The Original of the Saturnalia, as to the time, is unknown, 
Macrobius alluring us, that it was celebrated in Italy long be¬ 
fore the building of Rpme. (b) The Story of Saturn, in whofe 
Honour it was kept, every Body is acquainted with. As to the 
manner of the Solemnity, befides the Sacrifices and other parts 
of publick Worlhip, there were feveral letter Obfervations worth 
our notice. As the Liberty now allow’d to Servants to be free 
and merry with their IVlafters, fo often alluded to in Authors. 
Tis probable this was done in Memory of the Liberty enjoy’d 
in the Golden Age under Saturn , before the Names of Servant 
dr Mafter were known to the World. Befides this, they lent 
Prelents to one another among Friends: No War was to be pro¬ 
claim’d., and no Offender executed: The Schools kept a Vaca¬ 
tion, and nothing but Mirth and Freedom was to be met with' 
in the City. Th6y kept at firft only one Day, the 14th of the 
Kalends of January : But the number was afterwards en- 
creas’d to Three, Four, Five, and fome fay Seven Days. ( c ) 


(a)Plutarch, in Romul . & in Carmll. (b) Macrcb. Saturn . Uhl. cap. 7. (c) 
Upfi. Saturttal . lib. cap . 3. 
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BOOK III. 

Of the Civil Government of the 
Romans. 

CHAP I. 

Of the general Divisions of the Pedplei 

R O MV LV S, as loon as his City was tolerably well 
fill’d with Inhabitants, made a diftin&ion of the People 
according to Honour and Quality ; giving the better fort, 
the Name of Patres, or Patricii , and the rdt the common Title 
of Plebeii ’. To bind the Two Degrees more firmly together, he 
recommended to the Patricians fome of the Plebeians to protect 
and countenance; the former being fly Id Patrons, and the others 
Clientes . The Patrons, were always their Clients Councilors in 
litigious Cafes, their Advocates in Judgments; in fhorr, their ' 
Advifers and Overfeers in all Affairs whatever. On the other 
fide, the Clients faithfully fervd their Patrons , not only paying 
them all imaginable refpeck and deference,but, ifoccafion requir’d, 
a {fitting them with Money towards the defraying of any extraordi¬ 
nary Charges. But afterwards, when the State grew rich and 
£reat, though all other good Offices continu’d between them, yet 
’twas thought a difhonourable thing for the better Sort to take 
^nyMoney of their Inferiours. (a) 

(a) Vide Dionyf. lib. 2. Liv. lib . 1. Plutarch, in Ronmlo. 

H The 
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t l. nivifion of the People into the three diftind Ordm of 

SSSSStiS. 

Charge; as Mtnutius has; mcely ’dggL’ a^gfe ««to 

Sic? r Char a r < reft of the People, 
feefides thd'eTwo Orders, including not only the mfenour Vo- 

ITi- te Pte& w£X “«di«0 *e iwo higte B.y*; 

Z?%5E?l£'5f£?/&£ “ 

Kpflprr-s * but the Emeftnan continud the lame. 

# f£ <’l,S comm» Terms by which the Knigteete ^ 
on’d in Homan Authors, are Ernes, Efueftrts ordmts* nd 
/ /i w/ *«/r Of which the two former are in all refpects the very 
r C d lic the latter is properly applied to thofe Ejmtes, whoe 

fSc, wc«“S W fair—CXder, but tad nmr ■£*• 
rW Senatorian Dignity. For if their Fathers had been Senators, 
they would have been Laid to have been Born of the Senatonan, 
ond not of the Equeftrian rank, (a) 

“ when we find the Oftimates and the Poftdtres °PP° sd ln ^ u ' 
tho«, we muft fuppofe the former to have been thofe Perfons, 

Rank foever, who ftood up for the Dignity of the chi 

BfcaSr and the rigorous Grandeur of the State ; and who 
car’d not if the Inferior members fuffer’dfor the Advancement of 
rhe Commanding Powers. The latter we muft take likewife, 
for thofe Perfons of what Rank foever, who Courted the favour 
of the Commons, by encouraging them to fue grwrer Pn- 
Vileees, and to bring things nearer to a Level. For it would 
be unreafonable to make the fame diftin&ion betwixt thefe Par¬ 
ties as Sivonius, and others lay down. That thePojmlares were 
»thofe who endeavour’d by their Words and Adions to Ingra- 
, * r ;- re themfelves withthe Multitude; and the Ofttmates thole 
.•who fobehav’d themfelv es mall Affairs, as to make their 

~ (a) Vid. P. Manat. cbe Civ. Rom.P. S’ 
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“Condudt approv’d by every .good Man. This explication 
agrees much better with the found of the Words, than with the 
Senfe of the things. For at this rate, the Optimates and the Po~ 
futures Will be only otherTerms for the Virtuous and theVicious; 
and it would be equally hard in fuch large diviiions of Men, to 
acknowlege one fide to have been whollyHoneft,and to affirm the 
other to have been entirely Wicked, I know that this Opinion is 
built on the Authority of Cicero ; but if we look on Him, not 
only as a prejudic’d Perfbn, but asj an Orator too, we fhall not 
wonder, that in diftinguilhing the two Parties, he gave fo in¬ 
famous a Mark to the Enemies, and fo honourable an one to 
his own. Otherwiie, the Murderers of Ccc/kr, ( who were 
the Optimates ,) muft pafs for Men of the higheft probity; and 
the Followers of Auguftus , ( who were of the oppofite Faction ) 
muft feem in general a pack of profligate Knaves. It would 
therefore be a much more moderate Judgement, to found the 
difference, rather on Policy than on Morality rather on rhe Princi¬ 
ples of Gevernment, than of Religion and Private Duty. 

There s another common Divifion of the People into Nobiles , 
Novi, and Ignobiles , taken'from the right of ufing Pictures, or 
Statues; an Honour only allow’d to fuch whofe Anceftors of 
themfelves had bore fome Curule Office; that is, had been C«- 
rule ALdile, Confer , Prator , or Conful. He that had the Pidures, 
^ or Statues, of his Anceftors* was term’d Nobilis ; he that had 
only his own, Novus ; he that had neither, Igmbilis, So that 
Jus imaginis was much the fame thing among them, as the Right 
of Bearing a Coat of Arms among us: And their Novus Homo is 
equivalent to our upftaj-t Gentleman. 

For a great while none but the Patricii were Nobiles , becaufe 
no Perfon unlefs of that Superior Rank, could bear any Curule 
Office. Hence in many places of Livy, Sallufl and other Authors* 
we find Nobilitas ufed for the Patrician Order, and fo oppos’d 
to Plcbs. But in after times, when the Commons obtain'd a 
light of enjoying thole Curule Honours, they by the fame means 
procur’d the title of Nobiles , and left it to their Poftcrky. (a) 

Such Perfons as. were free of the City, are generally diftin. 
guilh d into Ingenut, Libcrti , and JL ibcYtitii* The Ingcmti were 
iuch as had been born free, and of Parents that had been always 
fiee. The Libertini were the Children of fuch as had been 


M yid Sigon.de Jur. Civ. Rom. 1 . i. c. 20. 
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m<1 ef,e, UlU <*h>,h,d been ,a„,lLymadeta.hem- 

“Sc ,wo common of ^ 5 * 

ftorian. , , . - t i e 0 f orcini becaufe their 

Thefe kmd of hberts had the ti 1 ^ which C uftom, 

r^^sJSA» ”' ,e “" ,ly “ i ” edft ’ d bytte 

Term of Senntcres Orcim. (a) perform’d: The 

The Ceremony of Mrfww#’” and in after-times before 
Slave was brought before the C » his Hand upon his Ser- 

,he M-r by hj “jffp.J„, f i \minm «*™J W ti 
Per fits, 

VindiZX fofiquam metis a Pratorc receffi - # 

1 r-T rdlcirgrheRodout of the Praetor s Hand, 
After this the tal S *? he ^ead, Face, and Back 5 

ftruck theServa«f«^ B^ s ^ ( JS > re ce!ve a Cap in 
and nothing now rema b the Common Roll 

iT 0f I jb StheStorf SStoW-g that Favour, 
of Freemen, witn tne real , „ ■ freedom, which we do 

There was a third way a Slave by 

not fo often meet W1 , 1 . r *■ Rafter, got his Name to be 
the content and appro 1 a j^ an was calL’d liber cenfu ; 

r/sf>*— “> 

manumijjione. _ 


(*) s#f/w. in OB&v. cap. 35* 
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chap. ir. 

Of A SEN AT E. 

T HE Chief Council of State, and, as it were, the Body of 
Magiftrates, was the Senate ; which as it has been generally 
reckon’d the Foundation and Support ofthe Roman Greatnefsj 
fo it was one of the earlieft Conftitutions in the Rcpublick : For 
Romulus firft chole out a Hundred Perfons of the belt Repute for 
Birth, Wifdom, and Integrity of Manners, to affift him in the 
Management of Affairs, with the Name of Senators, or Patres, 
from their Age and Gravity ; a Title as Honourable, and yet as 
little fubjed to Envy, as could poffibly have been pitch’d upon. 
After the Admiflion of the Sabines into Rome, an equal number ol 
that Nation were join’d to the former Hundred, (a) And Tar- 
quinius Prijcus, upon his firft Acceflion to the Crown, to ingra¬ 
tiate himfelf with the Commons, order’d another Hundred to be 
feleded out of that Body, for an addition to the Senate, (b) which 
before had been ever fill'd with Perfons of the higher Ranks. Syllct 
the Dictator made them up above Four hundred; Julius Cafar 
Nine hundred ; and in the time of the Second Triumvirate, there 
were above a Thoufand; nodiftin&ion being made with refped 
to Merit or Quality. But this Diforder was afterwards rc&ified 
by Augnflus, and a Reformation made in the Senate, according 
to the old Conftitution. (r) 

The right of naming Senators belongd at firft to the Rings; 
afterwards the Confuls chofe, and referrd them to the People for 
their Approbation: But atlaftthe Ccnfors engrofs d the who.e 
Privilege of conferring this Honour. He that flood firft in the 
Ccnfors Roll, had the Honourable Title of Princeps Senates, (d) 
which he kept during Life: Yet the Chief Magiftrates, as the 
Confuls, Dictator, &c. were always his Supertours m the 

Befi'des the Eftate of Eight hnudred, or after Auguflus of 
Twelve hundred SeJlertiajr no Perfon was capable of this Dignity, 
but one that had already born lome MagiRracy in the Common- 

(a) Dionyf. lib. 2. (b) Idem, lib . b [c] Sutton. in Auguft. cap. 3 f. <d) Vtd. A . 
Cell. lib. 3. cap. 18. wealth 
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wealth. And that there was a certain Age (even in later times ) 
requir’d, is plain from the frequent ufe of Ait as Scnatoria in Au- . 
thors. Dio Cajjius pefitively limits it to Five and twenty, ( a ) 
which was the fconeft time any one could have difeharged the 
Quzfiorfhip, the firft Office of any con fider able Note: Yet we 
meet with very many Perfons promoted to this Order, without 
any conlidoration had to their \ ears ; as it ufually happen d in 
all other Honours whatever. < . . 

As to the general Title of PatrcsConfiripti given them m Au¬ 
thors, it was taken up as a mark oi Diftin&ion, proper to thofe 
Senators who were added to Bpmulws Hundred, either by Tar- 
tminius Prifcus , or by the People upon the eftabhfhment of the 
Common-wealth : But in after-times, all the Number were pro* 
mifcuoufly ftyl’d Panes, and Patrcs Confcripti. 

We .may take a farther View of the Senators, conhder d all to¬ 
gether as a Council or Body. 

The Magiftrates, who had the Power of aflemblmg the Sena* 
tors, were only the Dictator,t he Cotifids , the Praetors, tile Pnbunes 
of the Commons, and the Interrex . Yet upon extraordinary ac¬ 
counts, the fame Privilege was allow’d to the Tribuni Militum, 
invcjted with Confidary Power, and to the Decemviri , created for 
the regulating the Laws: And to other Magiftrates cholen up¬ 
on fotne unulual occafion. In the firft times of the State, they 
were call’d together by a Publick Crier; but when the City grew 
larger, an Edi<5t was publifh’d to command their Meeting. ( b ) 

The Places where they afTembled were only fuch as had been 
formally conform ted by the Augurs, and moft commonly within 
the^City; only they made ufe of the Temple of Bellona without 
the Walls, for the giving Audience ro foreign AmbafTadors, and 
to fuch Provincial Magiftrates as were to be heard in open Se¬ 
nate, before they entred the City; as when they petition’d for a 
Triumph, and the like cafes. Pliny too has a very remarkable 
Obfcrvanon, that whenever the Augurs reported that an Ox had 
/poke, which we often meet with among the ancient Prodi¬ 
gies, the Senate were prefently to fit fnb Dio , or in the open 

^AsTor the time of their Sitting, we muft have recourfe to the 
common diftiruftion of Senatus Icgitimtis , and Senatus indittus. 
The former was when the Senate met of courfe, upon fuch Days 
as the Laws or Cuftom oblig’d them to. Thefe were the fQt~ 

(a) L’b. 51- ( h) l\ Mans*, de Swat. Row. (e)Plin . Nat. Hifk lib.S.cap. 4f- 
w /ends , 
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lends. Nonet, and Ides in every Month, ’till the time of Aug,,Jim, 
who confin’d them to the Kalends and Ides. In the Months of 
September and OBober, by an Order of the fame bmperour, no 
Obligation was laid upon the Senators to appear, only lo many 
of them as were requir’d by Law, to compofe a fit number for the 
Management of any Bufinefs; and therefore all that time tncy 
took their Fortunes by Lott, as Suetonius informs us. (a) We- 
may obferve from the fame Author, that the Ides of March (call d 
Parricidium, from the Murder of Julius Cafar which M?f«nd 
on it; was particularly excepted ; and a Decree pafs d,That th 
Senate lhou d never meet on that Day for the future, \b) 

Senatus indlBus, was a Senate call'd for the dnpatch of any 
Bufinefs upon any other Day, except the Dies Cornu,ales, when 
the Senators were oblig’d to be prelent at the Comitia. 

As foon as the Senate was let, the Conful, or other fupieme 
Magiftrate, in the firft place, perform’d feme Divine Service, 
and then propos’d the Bufinefs to the Houfe: Both which Acti¬ 
ons they call’d referre ad Senatum. (c) . 

When he had open’d the Caufe, he went round in order ( be¬ 
ginning with the Princefs Senatus, or the Defimd Confuls Jand 
^t’d every body’s Opinion ; upon which, all that pleas d, ftood 
up, and gave their Judgment upon the Point. * 

”’Tis very remarkable, that when any Senator was ask d his 
Opinion, he had the privilege of Speaking as long as he pleasd, as 
will about otherConcerns.as about theMatter in hand : And th tc- 
fore when any particular Member had a Dehgn to hinder the Faf¬ 
fing of any Decree, ’twas a common pradice to protrad his % 
Speech, ’till ’twas too late to make any determination in the 

LJ f 

When as many as thought fit had given their Judgments at 
large, the fupreme Magiftrate made a ihort Report of thu ^, e * 
ral Opinions; and then in.order to parting the Decree, order d 
the Senators to divide, one Party to que fide of the Houle, and 
the oppofite to the other. The number being now told, the ma¬ 
jor parr determin’d the Cafe ; and a Senatus-conyuaum was accor- 
dingly wrote by the publick Notaries at the feet: of the Chief Ma- 
giftfate, being Tubfcrib’d by the principal Members that promot- 

But in Cafes of little Concern, or fuch as reqmrd expedition, 
the formality of asking Opinions, and debating the Bufinefs, Was 

<,) InOttav.^.V, (6) 

D 4 
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laid afide, and a Decree pafs’d upon the bare Divifion of the 
Houfe, and the counting of the Numbers on both Sides. This 
was call’d Scnatus-confulttim per difcejfionem faftum; the former 
limply Scnatus-confultum , (a) 

Julius Cafitolinus fpeaks of a fort of Senatus-confulta, not de- 
ferib’d by any other Author; which he calls Scnatus-confulta 
tacit a; and tells us they were made in reference to Affairs of great 
Secrecy, without the admittance of the very Publick Servants ; 
v but all the Bufinefs was done by the Senators themfelves, after 
the palling af an Oath of Secrefie, ’till their Defign fhou’d be ef¬ 
fected . (b) 

Th?re were feveral things that might hinder the palling of a 
Decree in Senate ; as in cafe of an intercejfio , or interpofing. This 
was commonly put in practice by the Tribunes of the Commons, 
who reckon’d it their Privilege: But it might be done too, by 
any Magiftrate of equal Authority with him that propos’d the Bu- 
finefs to the Houfe : Or elfe when the Number requir’d by Law 
for the palling of any Bill was not prefent: For that there was 
fuch a fix’d Number, is very evident, though nothing of certain¬ 
ty can be determin’d any farther about it. 

In both thefe cafes, the Opinion of the major Part of the Se¬ 
nators was not call’d Scnatus-confulturri y but Authority Sehatus ; 
their Judgment , not their Command ; and fignified little, unlefsit 
was afterwards ratified, and turn’d intoa Senhtus-confultum, as 
u fually happen’d. ( c) Yet we muft have a care of taking Authori¬ 
ty Scnatus in this fenfe, every time we meet with it in Authors. 
For unlefs, at the fame time, there be mention made of an Jnter- 
\'ccjjio , it is generally to be underftood, as another Term for a 
Scnatus Conjultum ; and fo Tully frequently ufes it. 

Belides thele two Impediments, a Decree of Senate eou’d not 
pafs after Sun-fet, but was deferr’d ’till another Meeting. 

All along, ’till the Year of the City 304. the written Decrees 
were in the cuftody of the Conful , who might difpofe of them as 
bethought proper, and either fupprefs or prefer ve them: But 
then a Law pafs’d, that they fhould be carried always for the fu¬ 
ture to the /Ediks Plcbis , to be laid up in the Temple of Ceres: (d) 
Yet we find, that afterwards they were for the moft part pre- 
fcrv’d in the Publick Treafury. ( e) 

' It may be farther obferv’d, that belides the proper Senators , 
any Magiftrate might come into the Houfe during their Honour; 

{a) P- Msnut. do Sen. ( bYful.Capitolin . in Gordian, (c) P. Manut . de Sen. (d)Li f il- 
lib .3 . (e) Vide Ciceron . Philipp. s.Sueton. in Auguft. Tacit. Annul. 3. 

and 
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and they who had born any C untie Office, afrer its expiration. 
But then none of thofe who came into the Houfe purely upon ac¬ 
count of their Ma j giftracy, were allow’d the Privilege of giving 
their Judgments upon any matter, or being numbred among the 
Perfons who had Votes. Yet they tacitly exprefs’d their Mind, 
by going over to thofe Senators whofe Opinions they embrac’d; 
and upon this account they had the Name of Senatores PedariL 
There was an old Cuftom too, in the Common-wealth,That the 
Sons of Senators might come into the Houfe, and hear the Pro¬ 
ceedings. This, after it had been abrogated by a Law, and 
long difus’d, was at laft reviv’d by Auguflus ; who in order to 
bring in the young Noblemen the locner to the Management of 
Affairs, order’d that any Senators Son, at the time of his put¬ 
ting on the Toga Virilis. Ihou’d have the Privilege of ufing the 
Latus Clavus , and of coming into the Senate, (a) 

(a) Suet on. in Auguft. cap. 38. 


CHAP. III. 

Of the general Divifions of the Magifrates; ■ and 
of the Candidates for Offices. 

N O T to fpeak of the different Forms of Government which 
obtain’d among the Romans, or to decide the cafe of Pre- 
cminency between them, we may in the next place, take a Ihorc 
view of the Chief Magiftrates under rhem all. Of thefe we meet 
many general Divifions; as in refpcCt of Time, Magiftratus 
or dinar it, and extraor dinar ii 3 with reference to the Perfons, Pa- 
tricii, Plcbeii , and Mixti 3 from their Quality, Majores, and Mi¬ 
nor es 3 from their manner of appearing in Publick, Curules, and 
Non Curules3 and laftly, from the place of their Refidence, 
Vrbani , and Provinciates . (a) If we’d pitch upon the cleared and 
the moft compendious Method, we muft rank them according 
to the laft DiftinCtion, and deferibe in order the moft remarkable 
of the Civil Offices at home and abroad. But it will be ex¬ 
pected, that we firft give feme account of the Perfons that ftood 

(a) Lipjius de Magi fir at. cap . 2. 

Can- 
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Candidates for thefe Honours. They borrowed the Name of 
Candidati from the Toga Candida , in which they were habited 
at the time of their appearing for a Place. They wore this loofe 
Gown open and ungirted, without any clofe Garment under; 
which fome interpret as done with defign to avoid any fufpicion 
the People might have of Bribery and Corruption: But Flu- 
torch {a) thinks it was either to promote their Intereft the better, 
by fuing in fuch an humble Habit: Or elrfe that fiich as had re¬ 
ceived Wounds in the Service of their Country, might the more 
eafily demonftrate thofe Tokens.of their Courage and Fidelity; 
a very powerful way of moving the Affedfcions of the People. 
But he difallows the Reafbn above-mention'd, becaufe this Cu- 
ftom prevail’d in I^ome many Ages before Gifts and Prefenrs had 
any influence on the Publick Suffrages ; a Mifchief of which h§ 
attributes, in a great meafiue, the ruin of the Common-wealth. 

They declar’d their Pretenfions generally about a Year before 
the Election ; all which time was fpent in gaining and fecuring 
of Friends. For this purpofe, they us’d all the Arts of Popularity, 
making their Circuits round the City very often ; whence the 
* Phrafe, Ambire Magiftratum , had its rife. In their Walks,^ they 
took the meaneft Perfons by the Hand; and not only usd the 
more Familiar Terms of Father, Brother, Friend, and the like, 
but call’d them too by their own proper Names. In this Service, 
they had ufually a Nomenclator , or Monitory to aflift them, who 
whifper’d every bodys Name in their Ears. For though Plu¬ 
tarch tells us of a Law which forbad any Candidate to make 
ufe of a Prompter; yet at the fame' time he observes, that Cato 
the Younger was the only Perfon who conform d to it, dachar** 
ging the whole Bufinefs by the help of his own Memory, {b) 
They had reafon to be very nice and cautious in the whole 
Method of their Add refs and Convafs, for an affront, ©r perhaps 
a jeft put upon the molt inconfiderable fellow, who was Mafter 
of a Vote, might fometimes be fo far refented by the Mob, as 
to turn the Ele&icn another way. There is a particular ftory 
told of Scifio Najica , which may confirm this remark: 
When he appear’d for the Place of Curule JEdile , and was 
making his Circuit to encreafe his party, he lighted upon 
an honed plain Countryman, who was come to Town, to 
give his Vote among the reft; and finding, as he fliook him by 
the hand, that the Fiefh was very hard and callous, prithee friend 


(a) In CmtUm. <b) Hit, in Qtito Uiicsvf. 
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/ fay’s hej doft ufe to walk upon thy Hands ? The Clown was fo 
far from being pleas’d with this peice of Wit,that he complain'd of 
the Affront, and loft the Gentleman the Honour which he died for. 
Such Perfons as openly favour’d their Defigns, have been'di- 
ftinguirtid by the Names of Salutator'es y Deduct ores, and Sefta- 
tores, (a) The firft fort only paid their Compliments to them 
at their Lodgings in the Morning; and then took their Leave* 
The fecond waited upon them from thence, as far as to the Forum. 
The laft compos’d their Retinue thro' the whole Circuit. Pliny 
has oblig’d us with a farther remark, That not only the Perfons 
who flood for an Office, but fometimes too, the moft confiderable 
Men of their Party went about in the fame formal manner, to 
beg Voices in their behalf: And therefore when he'd let us know 
his great Diligence in promoting the Intereft of one of his 
Friends, he makes ufe of the fame Phrafes, which are commonly 
applied to the Candidates themfelves; as, Ambire Domos y Pren¬ 
dre amicos , Circumire ftationes, {b) &c. 

The Proceedings in the Elections will fall more properly 
under the account of the Aflemblies where they were manag’d. 
(a) Rojin . lib. 7. cap. 8. (b) Plin. Epift. lib . 2. ep;?. 


CHAP. IV. 

Qf the Confuls. 

T HE Confular Office began upon the expulfion of the Tar- 
quins in the Year of the City 244. There are feveral De¬ 
rivations given of the Word ; that of Cicero a Conftilendo (a) IS 
generally follow’d. Their Power was at firft the fame as that 
of the Kings, only reftrain’d by Plurality of Perfons, and fhorc- 
nefs of. time: Therefore Tully calls it Regium Impenum , (b)and 
Regia Potcftas . ( c ) In War they commanded in chief oyer Citi¬ 
zens and Aflociates; nor were they lefs abfolute in Peace, hav¬ 
ing the Government of the Senate it fclf, which they auem- 
bied or difmifs'd at their Pleafure. And tho’ their Authority was 
very much impair’d, firft by the Tribunes of the People, and 
afterwards upon the Eftablilhment of the Empire; yet they were m 
ftill employ’d in confulting the Senate, adminiftring Juftice, ma- 

(*) Cicero de leg , lib . (b) Ibid, {c) Idem de Petitione Conjulattifs. 
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naging publick Game?, and the like; and had the Honour to 
characterize the Year by their own Names. 

At the firft inftitutionjthis Honour was confin’d to the Nobili¬ 
ty ,* but in the Year of the City 387, the Commons obtain’d the 
Privilege of having one of their own Body always an Affociate 
in this Office. Sometimes indeed thePopulacy were fo powerful as 
ro have both Confuls chofe out of their Order; but, generally 
(peaking, one was a Nobleman, and the other a Commoner. 

No perfon was allow’d to fue for this Office, unlefs he was 
prefent at the Ele&ion, and in a private Station; which gave oc- 
cafion to the Civil Wars between Pompey and Cce/ar ; as has been 
already ©bferv’d. The common Age requir’d in the Candidates 
was Forty two Years. This Cicero himfelf acquaints tis with, 
if we allow a little fcope to his way of fpeaking, when he fays, 
that Alexander the Great, dying in his Thirty third Year, came 
Ten Years fhort of the Confular Age. (a) But fometimes the 
People difpens’d with this Law, and the Emperors took very lit¬ 
tle notice of the Reftraint. 

The time of the Confuls Government before Julius Ctefar, was 
always a compleat Year: But he brought up a Cuftom of 
fubftituting Confuls at any time for a Month or more, according 
as he pleas’d. Yet the Confuls, who were admitted the firft of 
January, denominated the Year, and had the Title of Ordinarily 
the others being ftyled Sujfetti. (b) 

The chief Ornaments and Badges of their Authority were 
the White Robe-edg’d with Purple,;call’d Prcetextay which in 
after times they chang’d for the Toga Palmata , or Pitta, which 
before had been proper only to fuch Perfons as had been ho¬ 
nour’d with a Triumph; And the Twelve Litton, who went 
before one of them one Month, and the other the next, carry¬ 
ing the Fafces and the Securis. The latter ot which, tho* Vale- 
rius Popticola took away from the Fafces, yet it was foon after 
added again. 

Their Authority was equal; only in fome Iefler matters, he had 
the Precedency, according to the Valerian Law, who was old- 
eft; and he, according to the Julian Law, who hacj moft 
Children. 


(/*) Fid. Ciceron. Philip. 5. {b) Fide Dio. lib. 43. Suetm, in Julio, cap, 76, 8co 
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CHAP. V. 

Of the Dictator and his Majter of the Horfe. 

T HE Office of Dictator was of very early Original: For 
the Latines entring on a Confederacy againft Home to fup- 
port Tar quins Caufe after his Expulfion, the Senate were under 
great apprehenfions of danger, by reafon of the difficulty they 
found in procuring Levies to oppofe them. For the poorer Com¬ 
mons, who had been forc’d to run themfelves into debt with the 
Patricians , abfolutely refus’d to lift themfelves, unlefs an Order 
of Senate might pafs for a general Remifiion. Now the Pow¬ 
er of Life and Death being lately taken from the Confuls by 
the Valerian Law, and liberty given for an Appeal from them to 
the People, they could not compel any body to take up Arms. 
Upon this account, they found it neceflary to create a Magi- 
ftrate, who for Six Months Ihould rule with abfolute Authority 
even above the Laws themfelves. The firft Perfon pitch’d up¬ 
on for this Honour was Titus Largius Flavus , about A. V. C. 
25^ or 255,' (a) 

This fupreme Officer was call’d Dittator , either becaufe he 
was Dittus , named of the Conful f or elfe, from Dilating and 
Commanding w 4 hat fhould be done, (b) Tho’ we fometimes 
meet with the naming of a Dittator upon a fmaller Account, 
as the holding the Comitia for the Election of Confuls, the Ce¬ 
lebration of Publick Games, the fixing the Nail upon Jove’s 
Temple, ( which they call’d clavum pangere , and was us’d in the 
times of primitive Ignorance, to reckon the number of the Yeaxs, 
and in the time of later Superftition for the averting or driving 
away Peftilences and Seditions) and the like; yet the true and 
proper Dittator was he, who had been invefted with this Honour 
upon the occalion of dangerous War, Sedition, or any fuch 
Emergency as requir’d a fudden and abfolute Command, (c) 
And therefore he was not chofe with the ufual Formalities, but 
only named in the Night, viva vocc , by the Conful, ( d) and con¬ 
firm’d by the Divination from Birds, (e) The time affign’d for 
the duration of the Office was never lengthned, except out of 

(a) Dionyf. Anticj . lib. S'. Liv. lib. 2.. (b) Ibid. (c ) Lpf . de Magiflrat. cap. 17. 
(d) Liv. lib. 4. (e) Cicero de Leg. lib. 3. 
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nweflitv * And as for the perpetual Didatorjhips of Sylla 
me f JrrJ*r thev are confefsdto have been notorious Vio- 
and Julius Cicjar, tn y rwntrv There were Two other 
boons of the Laws °L ^Lw wa 7 obiia'd to obferve. Firft, 

sa* fets ai" 4 ^ •& 

g£? any confulation had with the Senate: He could pumfll 

-H-ft 'y2Esi&a^ , <fiw 

^ many Axes ca , xj,o Uvy attributes the firft rile 

Plutarch and 1 '.L J Nor was he only inverted with the 

Tti!c PWfire had the repute to be the only Safegua 
r™?weal h in nmes of danger Four hundred Years toge- 
Common-wealth having converted it into a Tyranny, 

S \eIdedfheveryName odious: Uponthe murder of the 
Uft, r D«rec ,«fid in .he Senj.e, to forbid .he „fe of « upon 

2£.te££S& 3 » ’i-r.»- 
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chofe * fecond Didater at Pome, to create new Senators for the 
fupplying of their places, who had been kill’d in the Battel: 
Though as foon as ever the. Ceremony was over, he imme¬ 
diately laid down his Command, and adfced as a private 
Ferfon. ( a ) 

There Was another Expedient us d in cates or extreme emer¬ 
gency, much like this Cuftam of creating a Didator 5 andl that 
was, to invert the Confuls, and fometimes the other chief Magif- 
traces as the Praetors, Tribunes, &c. with an ablolute and uncon- 
trollable Fower. This was perform’d by that thort yet full De¬ 
cree of Senate, Dent operant Confides, &c. ne quid detriment c 4 - 
piat refpublka. Let the Confuls, &c. tabs care that the Common* 
wealth fujfcr no damage. 

(a) Platartk. ibid. 


C H A P. VI. 

Of the Praetors. 

T H E Original of this Office, inftimted in the Year of the 
City 389. is owing to two occations: Partly becaufe the 
Confuls being very often wholly taken up with foreign Wars, 
found the want of fome Perlonto adminifter Juftice in the Cityj 
and partly becaufe the Nobility, having loft their appropriation 
of tne Confolthip, were ambitious of procuring to themfelves 
fome new Honour in its room, (a) At the firft only,one was creat¬ 
ed, taking his Name hpraeundo-, and for the fame reafon moft 
of the old Latins call’d their Commanders Pr«« : And the 
Confuls. are fuppos d to have us’d that Title at their firft inftitu- 
tion. A.V.C. 501 another Prater was added ; and then one of 
them applied himfelf wholly to the preferving of Juftice among 
the Citizens, with the Name of Prator Vrbanus , while the other 
appointed Judges in all Matters relating to Foreigners. But up¬ 
on the taking in of Sicily and Sardinia, A- V. C. 510. two more 
Praters were created to affift the Confids in the Government of 
the Provinces ; and as many more upon the entire conqueft ofc 
Spain, A. VC. 551. Syda e ncreas’d the nu mber to Eight; Ju - 

(a) Vide Uv lie. 7. circa printif. 


Hus 
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Hus Ccefar firft to Ten, and then to Sixteen ; the fecond Triune- 
viri , after an extravagant manner, to Sixty four. 

After this, fometimes We meet with Twelve Pratorj,fometimes 
Sixteen or Eighteen ; but in the Declenfion of the Empire;' they 
fell as low again as Three. ^ 

When the number of the Prators was thus encreas'd, ancfthe 
Qttaft tones, or Enquiries into Crimes,’made perpetual, and not 
committed to Officers ehofc upon fuch occafions, the Prater 
banus ( and, as Lipfius thinks, the Prater Peregrinus ) undertook 
the Cognizance of private Caufes, and the other Praters Of Crimes. 
The latter therefore were fometimes call’d Quafitores , quia quare- 
bant de crimine; the firft barely jus dicebat. Here we miift ofo- 
ferve the. difference between jus dicere and judicarc ; the former 
relates to the P&faf, and fignifife no more than the allowing an 
Action, and granting Judges for determining the Controverfie 5 
the other is the proper Office of the Judices allow’d by the 
Prator, and denotes the acftiai hearing and deciding of a 
Caufe. (a) 

(a) P. Manut. de legifais 3 f . 826* 


CHAP. VII. 

Of the Cenfors. 

T HE Cenfus, or Survey of the Roman Citizens and their 
Eftates (from Cenfeo, to rate, or value) was introduc’d 
by Servius Tullius, the fixth King, but without the Alignment of 
any particular Officer to manage it: And therefore he tqok the 
trouble upon himfelf, and made it a part of the Regal Duty. 
Upon the expulfton of the Tarquim, the Bufinefs fell to the Con- 
fuls , and continu’d in their care, ’till their Dominions grew lb 
large as to give them no leifure for its performance. Upon this 
account, it was wholly omitred feventeen Years together, *ti}l 
A. V C. 311. when they found the neceflity of a New Magi- 
ftrate for that Employment, and thereupon created Two Cen~ 
firs : Their Office was to continue five Years, becaufe every 
fifth Year the General Survey of the People us’d to be perform’d : 
But when they grew to be the moft cdnfiderable Perfons in the 
State, for fear they fiiould abufe their Authority, A, V* C. 42,°. a 

Law 
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Law pafe’d, by which their Place was confin 5 d to a Year and a 
half; and therefore for the future, though,they were ele&ed every 
five Years, yet they con turn'd to hold the Honour no longer 
than tHe time prefix’d by that Law. . v 

Afitf rh^ ‘/econd Punief War, they were always created out of 
fuch Ferfons as had been Confuls, though it fometimes happen’d 
otherwife ; before. Their’ Station was reckon’d more Honourable 
than XheConfulJJoip, though they* Authority, in Matters of State, 
was not fb confiderable. And'the Badges of the Two Offices 
were the fame, only that the Cenfors were pot allow’d the Li- 
ft or s to wajk before them, as the Con fuls had. 

Lipfius divides the Duty of the Cenfors into tyro Heads ; the 
Survey of the People, and the ^Jcnfure of Mappers. As to 
the former, they took an exadfc account of the BEates and Goods 
of every Perfon, and accordingly divided the People into their 
proper Clajfcs and Centuries. Befic^|; this, they took care of the 
Publick Taxes, and made Laws in reference to them. They 
were Infpe&ors of the Publick Buildings and Ways, and de¬ 
fray’d the Charges of fuch Sacrifices as were made upon the Pu! J 
lick account. 

With refped to the latter part of their Office, they had the 
power to puniih an Immorality in any Perfon, of what Order 
foever. The Senators they might expel theHoufe, 
Senatu ejicere . which was done by omitting fuch a Perfon when 
Equum adime - they call’d over the Names. The Knights they 
re . punifh’d by taking away the Horfe allow’d them 

Tribu movere, at the Publick Charge. The Commons they 
In Caritum ta - might either remove from a higher Tribe to alcis 
hulas ref erre, honourable; or quite di fable them to give their 
et ararium fa - Votes in the Affemblies, or fet a Fine upon them 
cere . to be paid to the Treafury. And fometimes when 

a Senator , or Knight, had been guilty of any no¬ 
torious Irregularity, he fuller’d two of theie Punifliments, or all 
three at once. 

The greateft part of the Cenfors publick- Bufinefs was per¬ 
form’d in the Campus Martins every fifth Year; when, after the' 
Survey of the People, and Inquifition into their Manners, the 
Cenfors made a lblemn Luflration, or expiatory Sacrifice, in the 
name of all the People. The Sacrifice confided of a Sow,, a 
Sheep, and a Bull, whence it rook the Name of Suovetanrilia. 
The Ceremony of performing it they call’d Lujhttm conderc * and 

I ' : - ;• upon 
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upon this account the fpace of Five Years came to be fignifiedby 

^svtf^kable, that if one of the Cenfirs died, no body 

was fubftmitecTin his room ‘till the nextLuftrum^nd his Partner 
was moituuicu u becaufe the Death of a Cenfar 

hapwn’d^uft before the facking of Kpme by the Gauls and Was 
ever'after^accounted highly otmnOus and unfortunate . W 
This Office continu’d no longer than to the time of * e 
rours, who perform’d the fame Duty at their Pleafure .• Andthe 
Flavian Family i. e- Vejpajian and hisSons, took a pride (as Mr, 
Walker (b) obfervcs ) fobe call’d Ce«/orj,andput this among their 
Sr Titles upon their Coins. Dccius the Emperour entred on 
a Defign to remote thoHonour to a particular Magiftrate as here- 
tofore, but without any fuccefs. (c) 

U) Vide Liv. lib. 4,6,9. Pto. Probl. S 9 - Of Coins and Medals If) VideTrebeU. 
Tall, in Decio. 


CHAP. viir. 

of the Quasftors, 

T H E Original of the Que/lms, ( a quasrendo, “ 

the Revenues of the State) Dionyfms (a) and £*» (« plaa 
„u ou t a V C. ado. Plutarch indeed, with fome fmall difference, 
referrs die Inftituticin to the time of Valerius Poficota ,when he 
allotted the Temple of Saturn for the Treafury (to which ufeit 

always ferv’d afterwards,) and granted the People the liberty 

chufin? two young Men for the Treafurers. (c) This was all the 
Number at ^the leginning: But afterwards, two others were 
created A V. C. to take care of the Payment of the Armies 

abroad,’ of the felling Plunder and Booty ^ For which pur ; 

_ n r e t hev generally accompained the Confuls in their Expedi 
tions* and upon this account were diftinguifod from the: other 
OuJors, by the Name of Peregrins, and gave them 
affume the Title of XJrbani. ThisNumber f™d uU theen- 
. ^ _ 0 n.„c ft as <v • and then it was again doubled, A. c/. c. 

[To The four that were now added, had their Relidcnce with 
thlproconfuls, and Proprietors in the Provinces, where they em¬ 
ploy’d 'themfelves in regulating the T axes and Cuftoms due from 

"a) Lib. 8 . lb) Lib. s. (c) Past, in P if lied. 


thence 
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thence to the State. Sylla the DIB at or, as Tacitus informs us, (a) 
created twenty Quaftors to fill up the Senate; and Dio (b) men¬ 
tions the creating of forty by Julius Cafar upon the fame Defign. 

The chief Offices of the Qu&flors were the receiving and dif- 
burfing Money; the felling of Booty; the receiving, lodging, 
and carrying out Ambafladors. and the keeping of the Decrees 
of Senate appointed them by Auguftus, ( c ) which before had 
been under the care of the Adiles and Tribunes. 

From hence came the two Offices of fi u.tftor Principis, or Au- 
gufli. Call’d fometimes Candidatus Principis, deferib’d by Brif- - 
fortius; (d) and Quajlor Palatii, inftituted by Conjhmtine the 
Great; anfwering in moll refpe&s to the Place of the Lord 
Chancellor at prefent. 

The Quafiorjhip was the firft Office any Perlon cou’d bear in 
the Common-wealth, and might be undertook at the Age of 
Twenty four or Twenty five Years. 

(«) Annul, lib. l .{b) Lib. 43. (e) Dio Jib. fq.(d)SeleH. Antiquitat.lib, I. cap.16 


CHA P. IX. 

Of the Tribunes of the People. 

T HIS Office owes its Original to a Quarrel between the 
Nobility and Commons, about A. V. C. 260. when the lat¬ 
ter making a Defection, could not be reduc’d into Order, ’till they 
had obtain’d the Privilege of chu(in£ fome Magiftrates out of 
their own Body, for the defence of their Liberties, and to in- 
terpofo in all Grievances and Impofitions offer’d by their Supe- 
riours. (a) At firft only twa vere elected ; but three more were 
quickly added; and about A. ZJ. C. 297. the number was made 
up teh, which continu’d ever after. 

Their Authority was extraordinary; for though at firft they 
pretended only to be a-fore of Protectors of the Commons, and 
Redreffers of Publick Grievances, yet afterwards they ufurp’d 
the Power of doing almoft whatever they pleas’d, having . the 
whole Populacy to back and fecure them: And therefore they 
aflembled the People, preferr’d Laws, made Decrees, and 
cured tliem upon the Magiftrates themfelves; and forfietunes 
comman ded the very Confuls to be carried to Prifon: And 

W Vide Diwjf. lib. 6, Liv. lib. 2 . Sec. 

I 2 


were. 
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were without queftion, the Authors of far greater Animo&ies 
between the Nobles and Commons, than they were at firft creat- 

Cd Thai whidi gain’d them the greateft fecurity, was theirrepute 
of being Sacrofaniii, which they confirm d by-a Law. So 

’twas r^kon’d the higheft Aftof Impiety to offer rh^he^eaft 

Injury, or fo much as to interrupt them when they ^ re l ^ ln g 

oKiEsf-s br 

™ cJt' c'tair ; and only » fort of a talk, whom .hey 

'SrrSJtf.tMwhoda.'d pot a 
yiu tne taficia. , they foon recover d their old 

Powe^eafn ’til) the rime of the Emperours, who left them very 
hide buf the Name and Shadow of Alagiftrates: .This they ef- 
fefted as by feveral means, fo particularly b \^fXfs^^hence 

to confer the fame Power and Authority on themlebes . wtoce 

thev were faid to be T ribunma pot eft atedonati, tor they corn 
no/bTdiredly T ribuni, unlefs their Family was Plebeian. 


CHAP. X. 

Of the ALdiles. 

T H E Commons had no fooner prevail’d with the Senate te 
confirm the Office of Tribunes, but they obtain d farther 
privilege to chufe yearly, out of their own Body, Two more 
n^-f-rs thofe Magiftrates in the difeharge of fome parti- 

c^krTcrvxf W the chief of which was the care of Publick 
ff lifites whence they borrow’d their Name. Kpfimis, for di- 
flkr calls them ALdUes Plebis. Befides the Duty men- 
• 11 aii tu nV n r Vy had feveral other Employments of leffer note ; 

S W «.he Wta. of .he P»pi, Ltd » M* »: 

ftncmCanfa by .heir Deputation, to roaifie the W eights and 
Mcafures, prohibit unlawful Games, and the like* __ 


fa) Vide Dionyflib 6. 


A.V.C. 
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A. V. C. 389. two more Mdiles were elected out of .the Nobi¬ 
lity, to infpedbthe Publick Games, [a) They were call’d JEdilet 
Curules , becaufe they had the Honour of ufing the Sella Curulis ; 
the Name of which is generally deriv’d a curru , (b) becaufe they 
fat upon them as they rode in their Chariots; but Lipjius fanfies 
they owe their Names as well as their Invention to the Curctes , a 
People of the Sabines . 

The Curule dEdiles, befides their proper Office, were to take care 
of the Building, and repair of Temples, Theatres, Baths, and 
other noble Stru&ures 5 and were'appointed Judges in all Cafes 
relating to the felling or exchanging of Eftates. 

Julius Ccefar A . V, C, 710. added two more /Ediles out of the 
Nobility, with the Title of /Ediles Cereales , from Ceres, becaufe 
their Bufinefs was to infped the Publick Stores of Corn and other 
Provilions; to fupervife all the Commodities expos d in the Mar¬ 
kets, and to puniih Delinquents in all Matters concerning Buy¬ 
ing and Selling, (c) 1 

(a) Ldv,lib,68c 7. (b) Vide AgelLlib. 3. cap. 18. {c).Vide Dio.lib. 4$. <k Pom¬ 
pon. lib. z. F. de Orig. juns. 


CHAP. xr. 

Of the Decemviri. 

A Bout the Year of Rome 291. the People thinking themfelves 
highly wrong’d, that tho they had freed themfelves from the 

Government of chiKings, yet ftill the whole Decifion of Equi¬ 
ty Ind Juftic? Ihould lie in the Breaft of the Supreme Magi- 
Lte? without any written Statute to diced them ; propounded 
to the' Senate by their Tribunes, that ftandmg Laws might be 
made which the City ffiou’d ufe for ever. The Bulinefs hung 
SfiJpSe feveral Years ; at laft it was concluded to fend A m- 
bafladors to Athens and other Grecian Cities, to make Colle- 
baitaaors to ^ their Conftituaons, for the Service of 

dionsout of the X“nefr e r Upon rhe return of the 
riheir Country in claiming the Promife of the Senate, 

F™g che Proje<ft in 
to allow the 8 That-Ten Men out of the chief Sena- 

execution, it was agreed, xu ^ ^ 
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tors ihou’d be eledled: That their Power Ihou’d be equal tp that 
of the Kims, or Consuls, fora whole Year: And, That in the 
mean rime, all other Offices (hou d ceafe. The Decemvtn hav¬ 
ing now cajten the Government upon them, agreed that only 
one of them ihou'd at one time enjoy the Fafces and other Confular 
Ornaments ; Ihou'd affemble the Senate, confirm Decrees, and 
ach in all refpeds as Supreme Magiftrate. To this Honour they 
were to fucceed bv turns 'till the Year was out; and the reft 
were oblig’d ro differ very little in their Habits from private 
Perfons, to give the People the lefs fulpicion of Tyranny and ab- 

folute Government. , _ . j 

At length having made a Model out of fuch Laws as had 
been brought from Greece , and the Cuftoms of their own Coun¬ 
try, they expos’d it to the publick View in Ten Tables, liberty 
being given for any Perfon to make Exceptions. Upon the ge¬ 
neral Approbation of the Citizens, a Decree pafs'd for the ratifi¬ 
cation of the New Laws, which was perform’d m die prefence 
pf the Priefts and Augurs, in a moft Solemn and Religious man- 

"^The War being expir’d, a farther continuance of this Office 
was voted neceffary, becaufe fomething feem d yet to be want- 
ing for the perfecting of the Defign. The Decemviri, who had 
procur'd themfelves the Honour in the New Election, quicldy 
abus'd their Authority; and under pretence of reforming the 
Common- wealth, (how’d themfelves the greateft Violators or Ju¬ 
stice 2nd Honefty. Two more Tables indeed they added to the 
Tirft, and fo feem’d to have anfwer d the Intent of their Infta- 
tution : Yet they not only kept their Office the remaining part 
of that Year, but ufurp’dit again the nest, without any regard 
ro the Approbation of the Senate or People. And though there 
was lome ftir made ip the City for putting a ftop to their Tyran¬ 
ny - yet they maintain’d their abfolute Power, till an Action of 
their chief Leader Affius gave a final ruine to their Authority : 
For he falling defperately in Love with Virginia, the Daughter 
of a Plebeian, and profecuting his Paffion by fuch unlawful 
means, as to caufe the killing of her by her own Father (the Sto¬ 
ry of which is told at large by Livy ) gave an occafion to a Muti¬ 
ny in the Army, and a general Diflike to the whole City ; fo that 
xwas agreed in the Senate , to let the fame Form of Government 
return, which was in force at the Creation of the Decem¬ 
viri. (a) A __ 

M ZJv. lilt. 3 . DwtyJ. lib. 8. H A P 
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CHAP. XII. 

Trtbuni Militum Confular i pot eft ate. 


U PON the conclufion of the Decemvir ate, the firft C cm fills 
that were ele&ed, appearing highly inclind to favour the 
Commons, gave them iuch an opportunity of getting an head in 
the State, that within three years afterwards, they had the Con¬ 
fidence to petition for the Privilege of being made capable of the 
Confulfhip, which had been hitherto denied them. The ftiftett 
of the Patricians violently oppos’d this Requeft, as a fair means ro 
mine their Honour and Authority, and to bring all Periods, or 
whatever Quality, upon the fame level. But a War carnally 
breaking out at the fame time in the Confederate Countries, 
which the Romans were oblig’d to aflift, the Confuls by realon 
of the Deffenfions upon thi? account in the City, court not with 
all their Diligence procure any Levies to be made, became the 
Tribunes of the Commons oppos’d all their Orders, and won a 
let no Soldiers be Lifted, ’till their Petition had been canvafs d in 
the Senate. In this exigency, the Fathers were call’d together; 
and after the Bufmefs had been a long time debated with great 
Heat and Tumult, at laft pitch’d upon this Expedient: That 
Three Magiftrates fhou’d be ele&ed out of each Order, whQ 
being invefted with the whole Confular Power, at the end of the 
Year, it fhou’d be in the liberty of the Senate and Pepple rodiave 
that Office, or Confuls for the following Year. 

Both Parties readily embrac’d this Propofal, and accordingly 
proceeded to an Ele&ion; where, though the whole defign of 
this Stir, had been purely to encreafe the Honour of the Com¬ 
mons, yet when the matter came to be put to the Vote, they chole 
none of that Order to the new Magiftracy, but conferr d the Ho¬ 
nour on Three of the moft eminent Patricians , with the Tide or 
Trtbuni Militum Confular i pt eft ate , about A.V. C. 310. 

The firft Tribunes having held their Dignity no longer than 
feventy Days, were oblig’d to quit it, by reafon that the^ Augurs 
had difeover’d fomeFlawin their Election; and fo the Govern, 
ment return’d to its former courfe, the Supreme ^ommand 

I a Ffa 
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retting in the hands of the Confuls. (a) Afterwards they were 
fome Years chofe, and fome Years pafs’d by, having rofe from 
Three to Six, and afterwards to, Eight* and the Plebeians being 
admitted to a fhare in the Honour, 'tillabout A . V. C. 388, they 
were entirely laid afide. 

(a) Liv. lib- 4. Dionyf. lib. ik 



CHAP. XIII. 

Civil Offices of lefs Note, or of lefs frequent Occur¬ 
rence in Authors', and of the Publick Servants; 


T HERE are feveral Officers behind, whodeferve little 
more than to be nam’d ; fome by reafon of their loyv Sta¬ 
tion in the Common-wealth, others becaufethey are very feldojn 
mention’d in otir ordinary Claflicks. -Among thefe, we may 
take notice of thofe that follow. ’ .. 1 

Intcrrcx , the Supreme Magiftra'te, who govern’d between the 
Death of one King, and the Election of another. This Offiq? 
was took by turns by the Senators , continuing in the hands of 
every Man live Days, (a) or, if we believe Plutarch^ (b) only 
twelve Hours at a time. We fometimes meet with an flnfsrrex 
under the Confulaf Government, created to hold‘ Adymblies, 
when the ordinary Magiftrates were either ablejnt> .or difabled ^ 
to ad by reafon of their undue Eledion. . * 

Trbunus, or Prcefeftus Celerum , the Captain of Romulus's Life¬ 
guard, which confifted of Three hundred of the ftouteft young 
Men, and of the belt Families in the City, under the Name of 
Celeres , or, Light-Horfe. 

z After the expullion of the Kings, the Magifler Equitum held 
the fame place and Command under the Dictators, and the Pr.r- 
feFlus Prxtorio under the Emperors. 

Profit}us ZJrbis, a fort of Mayor of the City, created by Au- 
giflus, by the Advice of his Favourite Maecenas, upon whom at 
firft heconferrd rhe new Honour, (c) He was to precede all 
otkr City-Magiftrates, having power to receive Appeals from 
the inferiour Courts, and to decide almoft all Caufes within the 

(a) Dionyf lib. z. Ltv. lib.\.{b) In Num. (c) Dio. lib.yz. Tacit, Amah lib. • 

Limits 
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Limits of Home, or an hundred Miles round. Before this, there 
was fometimes a PrafeSlus TJrbis created, when the Kings, or 
greater Officers, were abfent from the City, to adminifter Juftice 
in their room, (a) 

Pr<efettus Mrarii , an Officer chofe out of fuch Perions as had 
difeharg’d the Office of Pratorio, by Auguftus , to fupervife and re¬ 
gulate the Publick Fund, which he rais’d for the maintenance of. 
the Army, (b) This project was reviv’d by feveral of his Sue- 
celfors. 

Pr<efeBus Pr<ctorio, created by the fame Empero\ir, to Com¬ 
mand/the Pr<etorian Cohorts, or his l ife-guard, who borrow’d 
their l^ame from the Pratoriuw> or General’s Tenf, alb Com^ 
manders in Chief being anciently ftyl’d Protores. His Office an- 
fw.er’d, exadly to that of the Magifler Equitum under the old 
Dittdtors} only his Authority was of greater extent, being gene¬ 
rally the: higheft Perfon in Favour with the Army : And there¬ 
fore When the Soldiers once came to make their own Empe- 
rours, the common Man they pitch’d upon was the P r<efe 8 us 
Pratorio. . , . 

Prafecltis Prumenti, and PratfcBm Vigilum , both owing their 
InftitqEion to the fam e Auguflus. The firft was to iniped and re¬ 
gulate the diftribution of Corn, which usd to be often made 
among .the common People. The other commanded in Chief 
all, the Soldiers appointed for aconftant Watch to the City,, be¬ 
ing a Cohort to every two Regions. His Bufinefs was to take 
cognizance of Thieves, Incendiaries, idle Vagrants, and the like; 
and had the Power to puniih all petty Mifdemeanours, which were 
thought too trivial to come under the care of the Prafeclus 

In*many of thefe inferiour Magiftracies, feveral Perfons were 
join’d in Commiflion together ; and then they took their Name 
from the number of Men that compos d them. Of this fort we 

meet with the , _ 

„ Triumviri , or Trefviri Capitals, the Keepers of the Publick 
Gaol; they had rhe Power to puniih Malefadors, like our Ma¬ 
tters of the Houfes of Correction, for which Service they kept 
eight Li&ors under them ; as may be gather’d from Plautus: 

. Quid faciam nuncfl Trefviri me in carcerem compcgerint ? 

Inde eras e' promptttaria cello, depremar ad flagrum .. 

Ita quaji incudem me miferum 0EI0 homines validl cxdcnt. (c) 

(a) Ibid . (b) Dio . lib. SS- (c) In Amphytr. 

Tnw?L 
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Triumviri No Burnt, mention’d by Livy (a) and Tacitus, (b) in- 
ftituted for the prevention of Fires in the Night. 

Triumviri JMonetales , the Mailers of the Mint : Sometimes 
their Name was wrote Triumviri A. A. AZ- F* F. ftanding for Auro, 
Argento, /Ere Flando , Feriendo . 

Quatuorviri viarum cur and arum ; Perfons deputed by the Cen- 
far to fupervife the Publick Ways. 

Centumviri , and Decemviri litibm judicandis : The firft were 
a Body of Men chofe, Three out of every Tribe, for the judg¬ 
ing of filch Matters as the Prcetors committed to their Decifion - 
which are reckon’d up by Cicero in his Firft Book de Oratpre . 
The Decemviri feem to have been the principal Members of the 
Centumvirate , and to have prefided under the Proctor in the Judi¬ 
cial Centumviralla. Thefe were fome of the firft Steps to Prefer¬ 
ment, for Perfons of Parts and Induftryj as was alfo the Viginti- 
viratus , mention’d by Cicero, Tacitus , and Dio , which perhaps 
was no more than a feledk parr of the Centumviri. 

There are other Officers of as little note behind, who had no 
fix'd Authority, but were conftituted upon fome particular occa¬ 
sions: Sudias the 

Duumviri perduellionis , Jive C agitates ; Officers created for the 
judging of Traitors. They were firft introduc’d by Tutlus Ho- 
ftilius; continu'd, as often as Neccffity requir'd, under the reft 
of rhe Kings, and fometimes under the Confular Government, at 
its firft Inftitution. But after they had been laid down many 
Years as unnecelTary, Cicero, in the latter times of the Common¬ 
wealth, complains of their revival by Labienus, Tribune of the 
Commons. (c) 

Qutfftores, or Quafitores, Parricidii, vet rerum capitalium ; Magi- 
ftrates chofe by the People to give Judgment in capital Caules, 
after the Confuh were denied that Privilege, and before the Qu£- 
fiiones were made perpetual. 

The Publick Servants of the Magiftrates had the . common 
Name of Apparitores , from the Word Appareo, becaufethey al¬ 
ways ftood ready to execute their Matters Orders. Of thefe, 
the moft remarkable were the 

Scribe, a fort of Publick Notaries, who took an account of 
all the Proceedings in the Courts: In fome meafure too they 
anfwerd to our Attornies, inafinuch as they drew up the Papers 


(a) Lib. 9.{b) Annul, lib. 5.if) Cicero, Or at. pro. C. Retbim ferduellims Reo* 

and 
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and Writings which were produc'd before the Judges; Hot arm 
and ABuarius fignifying much the fame Office. 

Accenfi and Pr<econet , the Publick Criers, who were to call 
Witnefles, fignify the Adjournment of the Court, and the like. 
The former had the Name from Accico, and the other from 
Pracieo. The Pracmes feem to have had more Bufinefs afiign’d 
them than the Accenfi ; as, the proclaiming Things in the Srreets ; 
the aflifting at Publick Sales, to declare how much every one 
bids; whereas the Accenfi more nearly attended on the Ma¬ 
giftrates. 

Li Bores, the Serjeants, or Beadles, who carried the Fafces be¬ 
fore rhe Supreme Magiftrates, as the Interreges, DiBators , Confuls 
and Praetors* Befides this, they were the publick Executioners 
in Scourging and Beheading. 

The LiBors, were taken out of the Common People, whereas 
the Accenfi generally belong’d to the Body of the Libertini, and 
fometimes to that of the Liberti. (a) 

The Viatores were little different from the former, only that 
they went before the Officers of Iels Dignity, and particularly 
before the Tribunes of the Commons. 

In Ancient Times they were us’d to call the plain Senators out 
of the Country, whence! Tully in his Cato Major derives their 
Name; as if they were to ply about the Roads and Parks, and 
to pick up an Aflembly of Rural Fathers, who perhaps were 
then employ’d in driving or in keeping their own flieep. 

We mutt not forget the Camifex , or Common Hangman 
yvhofe Bufinefs lay only in Crucifixions. Cicero has a very good 
Obfervation of him, That by reafon of the odioufnefs of his Of¬ 
fice, he was particularly forbid by the Laws to have his Dwel- 
ling'houfe within the City, (b) * 

(*)Vid, Sigon. de Antiqu.Jur. Civ. Rrn.lib. z. cap . 15 *, (b) Cicero pro Rabirio. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

Of the Provincial Magi ft rates, and firft of the 

Proconfuls. 


T H E Chief of the Provincial Officers were the Proconfuls . 

Whether the Word ought to be wrote Broconfuf and de¬ 
clin’d, or Proconfule, and undeclin’d, * 

Grammntici certant , £? adhuc fub judice lis sft. 

We may divide thefe Magiftrates into four forts ; 

^Firft, Such as being Confuls , had their Office prolong’d beyond 
the time prefix’d by Law. ' 

Secondly, Such as were inverted with this Honour, either for 
the Government of the' Provinces, or the Command ih War, 
who before were only in a private Station. . 

t Thirdly, Such as iihmediately upon the expiration of their 
Ccnfulfmpy went Croconfuls into the Provinces in the time of the 
Common-wealth. 

Fourthly, Such Governours as in the times of the Empire, 
were fent into thofe Provinces which fell to the fliare of the 
People. 

Proeonfuls of the two former forts we meet with very rarely, 
Gnly JLivy gives us an example of each, (a) 

The third kind more properly enjoy’d the Name and Dignity, 
and therefore deferve to be deferib’d at large, with reference to 
their Creation, Adminiftration, and Return from their Com¬ 
mand. 

They were not Ele&ed by the People; but when at the Comi~ 
tin Centuriata new Confuls were dejignd for the following Year; 
one of the prefent Confuls propos’d to the Senate, what Provinces 
they would declare Cotifular: and what Cratorian , to be divided 
among the defigrid Confuls and Prcetors . According to their de. 

(a) Liv. lib . 8. lib. 2.6. 

termi- 
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, termination, the defigrid Confuls prefently agreed what Provinces 
. to enter upon at the expiration of their Office in th? City, the 
Bufinefs being generally decided by calling Lots. 

Afterwards, in the time of their Conjulfhip, they formally got- 
leave of the People to undertake the Military Command, which 
could not be otherwife obtain’d. Befides this, they procur’d a 
Decree of Senate, to determine the extent of their Provinces* 
the number of their Forces, the Pay that flipu'd be allow’d 
them, with all other Neceflaries for their tourney and Settle¬ 
ment. 


palling of this Decree, they were laid Omari Pro- 
vincih j arid Cicero ufes. in the fame fence Omari Appa¬ 
ritor ibus, Scribis, &c. who. made a part of theProconful's Atten¬ 
dants 

Nothing now remain’d, but at the end of the Year to fet for¬ 
ward for their New Government. But we mull oblerve, that tho’ 
th e Senate had given them leave to depart, yet the, Tribunes of the 
Commons had power to ftop their journey j and therefore bccaufe 
Crajfus went Proconfitl into Parthia, contrary to the exprefsOr- 
der of the Tribune ; he was generally believ’d to have loft the 
Homan Army, and his own Life, as a Judgment on him for fte- 
fpiling the'Authority of that Officer, whom they always counted, 
Sacrofanflus: 

At their firft entrance oh their Province, they fpent fome time 
in conference with their immediate Predeceffor, ro be inform’d 
in the ftate of Things, though their Adminiftration began the very 
Da^ of their arrival. 

Their Authority, both Civil and Military, was very extraor¬ 
dinary. The Winter they generally fpent in the execution of the 
firft, arid the Summer in the difeharge of the latter. 

They decided Cafes of Equity and Juftice, either privately in 
their Premium, or Palace ; where they receiv’d Petitioners, 
heard Complaints, granted Writs under their Seal, and the like.; 
or elfe publickly in the Common-H^ll, with the ufual Ceremo¬ 
nies and Formalities obferv’d’ in Courts of Judicature, the Pre¬ 
cedes being in all refpe&s the fame as thofe at f{omc. 

Befides' this, by virtue of their Edi&s, they had the Power of 
ordering all things reldting to the Tributes, Taxes, Contribu¬ 
tions, and Provifions of.Corn and Money, and whatever elfe be¬ 
long’d to the Chief Adminiftration of Affairs. 

Their return from the Command was very remarkable : They 
either met their Succeflor at his arrival, and immediately deli¬ 
ver’d 
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ver’d into his hands the Charge of the Army, being oblig’d to 
leave the Province in Thirty Days $ or elfe they came away 
before-hand, and left a Deputy in their room to perform the So¬ 
lemnity of a Refignation, having firft made up their Accounts, 
and left them in writing in the two chief Cities of their ieveral 
Provinces. 

Upon their arrival at Borne, if they had no Thoughts of a 
Triumph, they prefently diimifs’d their Train, and entred the 
City as privare Perfons. If they afpir’d to this Honour, they ftill 
retain’d the Fafces , and other Proconfular Ornaments, and gave 
the Senate (aflembled for this purpofe in the Temple of Beltona) a 
relation of their A&ions and Exploits, and petition’d for a Tri- 
uftiph. Butin both Cafes, they were oblig’d to give in their Ac¬ 
counts into the Publick Treafury within Thirty Days. 

Though the Proconfuls order’d Matters as they pleas’d during 
their Honour; yet at their return, a very ftrieft account was 
made into the whole courfe of their Government; and upon the 
difeovery of any ill dealing, 'twas ufual to prefer Bills againft 
them, and bring them to a formal Trial. The Crimes moft com¬ 
monly obje&ed againft them were crimen peculates, relating to 
their ill ule of the Publick Money, and the deficiency of their 
Accounts: Majcjlatis , of Treachery and Perfidioufneis againft 
the Common-wealth; or Bfpetundarum, of Oppreffion or Ex¬ 
tortion exercis'd upon the Inhabitants of the Provinces, whom, 
as their Allies and Confederates, the Romans were oblig’d to 
Patronize and defend. 

Auntftus , when, at the defire of the Senate and People, he 
afliim d the foie Government of the Empire, among other Confti- 
tutions at the beginning of his Reign, divided the Provinces in¬ 
to two parts, one of which he gave wholly over to the People* 
and reierv’d the other for'himtelf. After which time, only the 
Governours font into the Firft Divifion bore the Name of Procon - 
fuls ; though they were denied the whole Military Power, and 
fo fell fhort of the old Procon fuls. 

To thefe four forts of Proconfulr, we may add two more from 
Alexander of Naples : 

Firft, Such as the Senate created Proconfuls without a Province , 
purely for the Command of the Army, and the Care of the Mili¬ 
tary Difcipline: And, fecondly, fuen dejignd Confuls as entred 
on their Proconfular Office, before they were admitted to the 
Confuifhip* 

C H A P. 
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CHAP. XV. 

Of the Provincial Praetors and Propraetors; of 
the Legati, Quaeftors, and Proquaeftors. 

I N the firft times of the Common-wealth, the Provinces were 
govern’d by Prators ; and as the Dominions of the State were 
enlarg’d, the Number of thofe Magiftrates was accordingly en- 
creas’d; yet even in thofe times, if they continu’d in the Com¬ 
mand of the Province, beyond the time prefix’d for the conti¬ 
nuance of their Pratorfcip, they took upon them the Names 
of Proprietors , though they ftill kept the fame Authority as be¬ 
fore 

About A. U. C. 604. the defign’d Prators began to divide the 
Pratman, or lefler Provinces , by Lot, in the fame manner as the 
Confuls did the Confular ; and when at the end of the Year, they 
repair’d to their refpedfcive Governments, alfum’d the Title of 
Propr^tors. As their Creation was the fame as that of the Pro¬ 
confuls fo their entrance upon their Office, and the whole courfe 
of their Adntiniftration, was exactly anfwerable to theirs ; only 
that they were allow’d but Six Lift ors, with an equal Number 
of Fafces, whereas the Proconfuls had Twelve of each. 

Now though before the rime of Augujlus , the Proprietors, by 
reafon of their prefiding over the Provinces of leffer Note and 
Importance, were always reckon’d inferiour to the Proconfuls ; 
yet upon his divifion of the Provinces, the Governours of thofe 
which fell to his (hare, bearing the Name of Proprietors, got the 
Preference of the Proconfuls , in refped: of Power and Authority ; 
being invefted with the Military Command, and continuing in 
their Office as long as the Emperour pleas’d. 

The chief Affiftants of the Proconfuls , and the Proprietors , were 
the Legati and the Provincial Qu<eftors. The former, being dif¬ 
ferent in number, according to the Quality of the Governour 
whom they accompanied; ferv’d for the judging of inferiour 
Caufes, and the management of all lmaller Concerns, remitting 
every thing of moment to the Care of the ^Governour, or Prefi- 
dent. 

Befides the Legati, there went with every Proconful , or Pro* 
frator , one or more Qu*ftorj t whofe whole Bufinels was con¬ 
cern’d 
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cern’d in managing the Publick Accounts, taking care of the Sup¬ 
plies of Money, Corn, and other Neceflajies and Conveniences 
for the maintenance of the Homan Army. 

We feldom meet with Proquaftors in^Authors, they beipg only 
fuch as perform’d the Office of Qgxftorm the Provinces, without 
the deputation of the Senate, whicKwas -i*£c[ii lfire totheConfti- 
tution of the proper Quaftors. This happen’d either when a £u<e~ 
ft or died in his Office, or went to ijowe without being fucceedcd 
by another Qu<eftor : For in both tnefe cafes, the Governour hf 
the Province appointed another In his v room, to difctiarge the 
fame Duties under the Name of Proquceftor. 

Of the like nature with the Qttaftqfs, were the Procurators 
Caftans, often mention’d by Tacitus and Suetonius ; Officers lent 
by the Emperours into every Province^ to receive and regulate 
the Publick Revenue, and to difpofe of it at the Emperour s 
Command. 

Such a Magiftrare was Pontius Pilate in Judcea ; and though 
the judging of extreme Caufes did not properly belong to his 
Office ; yet becaufe the Jews were always look’d upon as a re¬ 
bellious Nation, and apt to revolt upon the lead occafion ; and 
becaufe the Prefident or Syria was forced to attend on other parts 
of his Province; .therefore for the better keeping the Jew s in 
order, the Procurator of Judcea was invefted with all the Autho¬ 
rity proper to the Proconful, even with the Power of Life, and 
Death, as the Learned Bifliop Pearfon obferves. (a) 

(a) Bijhop Pesrj'on on the Creed, Art. 4. 


C H A P. XVI. 

Of the Comitia. . 

T H E Comitia , according to Sigoniuss Definition^ were Gene¬ 
ral Ajfctnblies of the People lawfully call'd by fome Magiftrate> 
for the enjoyment or prohibition of any thing by their Votes . (a) 

Theproper Comitia were of three forts; Curiata , Ccnturiata r , 
and Tributa; with reference to the Three grand Divifions of 
the City and People into Curia. Centuries, and Tribes : For by 

(a) Glgo?t i de Antiq. Jure Civ. Rmanoruw, lib. 1 , cap. i?> 


Comi' 
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Comitia. Calata, which we fometimes meet with in Authors in 

r d / e L ni f- CS WCre , meant alJ the Comitia in general, the Word 

South' 6X3111 /? r C f°’ bein 8 their common Epithet- 

though twas at laft reftrain d to two forts of Aflcmbiies^ thofe 

for the creation of Priefts, and thofe for the infpedion and re¬ 
gulation of laft Wills and Teftaments. (a) 

The Comma Curiata owe their Original to the Divifion which 
Epmulus made of the People into Thirty Curia ; Ten being con- 
T n b -' P ey anfwer ' d > in moft refpeds, to 

Bounds t” ° Ur 9 ine ?’ bein S n . oc onl y ieparated by proper 
Bounds and Limits, but diftinguiih d too by their different Places 

formal? f ° r che , celebra " on of Divine Service, which was per- 

fe^ PartlC “ lar FnCftS ^ ° ne t6 CVery Curia * with the Name 

a f^ n f n v.A . H . a J k f: na JT aus exprdly affirms, that each Curia was 
gam Subdivided into Decuria, and thefe leffer Bodies govern’d 
by Decunones. And upon the ftrength of his authority, moft 
Authors of th e Roman Cuftoms, give the fame account without 

finL n- P e > Put Cls the °P ! nion of the learned Gravius {b} that 
fince Dtonyfius is not fecondedin this part of his relation, by any 
“ p C 'f n 7 5 1 Wncer > «« ought to think it was a Miftake inVhat 
great Man ■ and that by forgetfolnefs he attributed fuch a divi- 
hon to the Curia as belong d properly to the Turn# in the Army. 

Before the Inftitution of the Comitia Centuriata, all the grand 
Concerns of the State were tranfaded in the Affembly of the 
Cuna as, the Eledhon of Kings, and other Chief Officers, the 
making and abrogating of Laws, and the adjudging of capital 
Caufes. After the expulfion of the Kings, when the Commons 

Pl^®? ta c nd r the r Prmkgeto have ’Tnbmes and /Ediles, they 
elected them for fome time at thefe Affemblies : But that Cere¬ 
mony being at length transferr’d to the Comitia Tributa , the CurU 
were never conven’d to give their Votes, except now and then 
upon account of making fome particular Law, relating to Ado- 
ptiwis. Wills, and Teftaments, or the Creation of Officers for 
an Expedition • or for the Eleding of fome of the Priefts, as the 
tiammes, and the Curio maximus, or Superinrendani: of the 
who themfelves were chofe by every particular Curia, 
tn .!, i/- , ° Wer Calling the/e Aflemblies belong’d at firft only 
0 cne Kings j but upon the eftablilhmenc of the Democracy, the 
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fame Privilege was allow’d to moft of the Chief Magiftrates and 

f ° TteP^bnwhotldUeliberty of Voting here, were fuch i Ro. 

^ rn7Pnc as belong d to the Cun# ; or fuch as a&ually liv d 
W '' I '! C r n and conform’d to the Cuftoms and Rites of their 
in the City, thcfe being excluded who dwelt without the 

propei, C«r a U retaini ng the Ceremonies of their own 
Kry tho’ they'had been honour’d with the Jus CM**, 

° r ^^phce^wh^the^r/Jmet was the Comitium, a part of the 

F< ”ko fe r tim^was^^otted for the holding of thefe or any of the 

iblkklv Read. After this (if none of the Magiftrates inrerposd) 
upon fhe Order of him that prefided in the Comma j the People 
Hed into their proper Curias, and confuted of the: matter•; 
and then the Curia's being calld out, as it happen d by Lot, gave 

S' 1 / Xid”afterwards by Tablets; themoft Votes T abelU 

Z’Zt Curia coing for the Voice of the whole 

Cwia, \nd the moft Curix for the general Content of the 

Pe ?Shc time of Cicero, the C omit a Curiata wensfo much out of 
fafhinn that they arc form’d only by thirty LiCtors reprefenting 
fh? thirty C urix\ whence in his fecond Oration againft Ridlus, 

h P rill’s them Comitia adumbrata. . _ ... 

The Comitia Centuriata were inftituted by Sermus Tullius; 
who ob’ieing every one to give a true account of what they were 
worch, according to thole Accounts divided the People into fix 
Ranks or Clad, which he fubdivided into 193 Centuries. The 
firft Claffis containing the Equites and richeft Citizens, confifted 
of Ninety eight Centuries. The fecond, taking in the Trades¬ 
men and Machamcks, made up Two and tsNtmy Centuries. . Th 
third the fame number. The fourth, Twenty. The fifth, Thir¬ 
ty. And the laft, fill’d up with the poorer fort, had but one 

Century, (d) 
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And this, tho it had the fame name with the reft, yet was 
foldom ( regarded, or allow'd any power in publtck Matters. 

thing r ith the * man Authors, when they 
foeak of the Claffes, to reckon no more than five, thefixthnot 
being worth their notice. This laft Claffis was divided into two 
parts or orders, the Proletarii, and the Capitc Cenfi. The former, 

£S“£r N *« Im P' lc s.were defign’d to flock the Common-wealth 
with Men, fince they could lupply it with fo little Money. And 

th ri A? er m7u? u a,d u Che I 1 ? wett Tax °f all > were rather counted 
and Marfhalld by their Heads, than by their Eftar.es. (a) 

, P ^°"? ° f d ^ / F ^ tRan , k - byreafonof their Pre-eminence, 
had the Name of Claffici ; whence came the Phrafe of Claffici Au¬ 
thors, for the moft approv’d Writers. All others, of what Claffis 
foever, were faid to be infra clajfem. (b) J 

The Affembly of the People by Centuries was held for the ele¬ 
cting or Confuls, Cenfors, and Prcetors j as alfo for the judging of 
Perfonsaccusd of what they call'd Crimen Pcrduetlionis, or A&i- 

y 77 ch 7 e Par ;y had ftow ’ d himfelf an Enemy to the 
State; and for the confirmation of all fuch Laws as were pro- 

Sfnglhdi a "‘ l whicl “ thc Privi1 ^ ° f 

The place appointed for their Meeting was the Campus Mar- 

whrn rtv Ufe m th f P rirn,tlve Times of- the Common-wealth, 
pSjr under continual Apprehenfions of Enemies, the 

der rn hnlH^h 7 ir'1 ?b dden ag ' au ^> wcn c arm’d in martial or- 
der to hold thele Aflembhes ; and were for that reafon forbid by 

rnnnrTTl W m£ 7 w .j ie becaufe an Army was upon no al- 

counc to be marfhaiid within the Walls: Yet in latter Ages, Was 

thought fufficienr to place a Body of Soldiers as a Guard in the 
Jamculum, wnere an Imperial Standard was erected, the taking 
down of which, denoted the conclufion of the Comitia. S 

terminal th£ t . 1 ^ fe(Cl0mitia for other Matters was unde- 

u ’ T eC the Magiftrates, afeerthe Year of the City 6oi 
whenthey began to enter on their Place, the fiends of January 

Of A%tf ' defign d ' ab ° Ut ChC end ° f ?u(y> and the beginning 

comL5V ime beC Tr chcir L Elcdion and Confirmation, they 
die Eletftinn pm , ace . Perfo k ns> i,bat inquifition might be made into 
' ;i n ’ andth 5 : ocher Candidates might have rime to en- 
Objedtions, if they met with any fufpic ion of foul dealing. 

(.a) A Cell. lib. 7 . c hap. 13 .(b) Vi A. A. Cell. lib. 1 6. up. 10. 

K a Yet 
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•*.- it the Election of the Ccnfors, this Cuftom did not hold; but 
as foon as tty were pronounc’d ele&ed, they were ttnmediately 

* n 'By the'Tnftitution of thefe C ami tin, Servlus Tullius fecretly con¬ 
vey’d the whole Power from the Commons: For the Centuries 
of the and richer Clals being call’dout firft,who were Three 
moi in number than all the reft put together, if they all agreed, 
Ts c nemlly they did, the Bufincis was already decided and tg 
other CUps were needlels and infigmficant. However, the 
Three Lift fcarcc ever came to Vote, (b) 

The Commons, in the time of the Free State, to redifie this 
Disadvantage, obtain’d, that before they proceeded to Vonm; 
anv Matter at thefe Comitla, that Century (houd give their Suf¬ 
frages firft, upon whom it fell by Lor, with the Name of 
PrLt.ttha ■ the reft being to follow according to the Order of 
ihcLciaffs? After the conftituting of the Five and thirty lubes, 
" Shthe cups and their Centuries were divided; in-the 
firft place, the Tribes caft Lots, which ffioud be the Prerogative- 
TrllJ- and then the Countries of that Tube, for the Honour of 
£ing\h Tpreregathe-Century. All the other Tribes and Centu¬ 
ries had the appellation of Jure vocat.e, becaulc they were call d 

ou: according to their proper places. 

The Prerogative-Century being chofe by Lot, the Chief Magi- 
ftrate fitting in a * Tent m the middle of the' 
*t -L^ncidum. Campus Martins , order’d that Century to come 

~. * out and give their Voices; upon which, they 

prc r en:!v feparated from the reft of the Multitude, and came in¬ 
fo m enclos’d Apartment, which they term d Septa, or Ovtlia, 
railing over the Pontes , or narrow Boards, laid theie for the oc- 
tafioru on which account, tie Ponte depot is to Dedcnyd the privi¬ 
lege of Voting, and Perfons thus dealt with, are call d Depont.wi. 

‘.Ar the hither end of the Pontes, {food the D,ribitores(s ifort of 
under-Officers, call’d fo from dividing or Marflia ling the People) 
and deliver’d to every Man, m the eledfion of Magi- 
Trbcl' c. ftrna-s, as many Tablets as there appear d Candidates, 

c„ c 0 C whole Names was wrote upon every Tablet. 

A fit number of great Chefts were let ready in the Septa, and 

every body threw in which Tablet he pleas d. 

By the Clefts, were plac'd fomeof the publick Servants, who 
taking cut the Tablets of wa y Century, lor every Tablet made a 

( a) Liv. lib. 40 . (£) Dietiyf. lib. 4 - 
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Prick, or a Point, in another Table which they kept by them. 
Thus the Bhfinefs being decided by molt Points, gave occafion 
to the Phrafe of Omne tuln punciitm , (a) and the like. 

The fame method was obferv’d in the judiciary Proqefles at 
thefe C omit la, and in the Confirmation of l.aws • except that in 
both thefe cafes only two Tablets were offer’d to every Perform 
on one of which, was wrote V. I{. and on the other. r A . in capi¬ 
tal Letters ; the two firft ftanding for uti yogas, or, be it as you dc - 
fire , relating to the Magiftrate who propos’d the Qucftion ; and 
the laft for antiquo , or, / forbid it. 

Tis remarkable, that though in the Ele&ion of Magiftrates^ 
and in the Ratification of Laws, the Votes of that Century , whofe 
Tablets were equally divided, fignify’d nothing; yet in Tryals 
of Life and Death, if the Tablets pro and con were the fame in 
number, the Perfon was actually acquitted, {b) 

The divifion of the People into Tribes , was an invention of 
fymulus, after he had admitted the Sabines into Home ; and though 
he conftituted at that time only Three, yet as the State encreasd 
in Power, and the City in number of Inhabitants, they rofe by 
degrees to Five and Thirty. For a long time after this Infti- 
tution, a Tribe fignified no more than luch a fpace of Ground 
with its Inhabitants. But at laft the Manner was quite alter’d, 
and a Tribe was no longer pars Vrbis but Civitatis ; not a Quar¬ 
ter of the City, but a Company of Citizens living where they 
pleas'd. This change was chiefly occafion'd by the original dif¬ 
ference between the Tribes in point of Honour. For Hprmdus 
having committed all Sordid and Mechanic Arts to the care of 
Strangers, Slaves or Libertines, and referv’d the more honeft 
labour of Agriculture to the Free-men and Citizens, who by 
this adtivecourfe of Life might be prepar’d for Martial Service ; 
the Tribus HuftiCte were for this rcalbn efteem’d more honoura¬ 
ble than the XJrbance : And now all Perfons being defirousof get¬ 
ting into the more Creditable Divifion, and there being leveral 
ways of accomplifhing their NVilhcs, as by Adoption, by the 
Power of the Cenfors and the like , that fiitfh’c Tribe which had 
moft worthy Names in its Roll had the preference to all others, 
tho’ of the fame general Denomination. Hence all of the fame 
great Family, bringing rhemfelvcs by degrees into the fame Tribe, 
gave the Name of their Family to the Tribe they honour’d; 
whereas at firft, the generality of the Tribes, did not borrow 
their Names from Perfons but from Places, [b) 

W Hqr.de Arte Poet, (b) Dion f. Jib. ?• (A Ut Mr. Wa'.kr, of Com? f. 12.5, 
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Tne firft Aiftmbly of the Tribes we meet with, is about the 
ro f i\owe 263. conven’d by Sp* Sicinius, Tribune of the Com- 
n~ou”, upon account of the Tryal of C ortolan us. Soon afrer, the 
Tribunes of the Commons were order’d to be elected here; and 
at iait all the interiour Magiftrates, and the Collegiate Priefts. 

The fame Comitia ierv’d for the enabling of Laws relating to 
War and Peace, and all others propos’d by the Tribunes and Ple¬ 
beian OSlcvvs ; though they had not properly the Name of Leges , 
but Plcbifcita. They were generally conven’d by the Tribunes 
of the Commons; but the fame Privilege was allow’d ro all the 
Ma gift rates. 

They were confin’d to no place, and therefore fometimes WC 
find them held in the Qomitiiim, fometimes in the Campus Martins , 
and now and then in the Capitol. 1 

The Proceedings were, in moft refpedts, anfwerable to thofe 
already dclcrih’d in the account of the other Comitia, and there- j 
fore need not be infilled on ; only we may farther obferve of the | 
Comitia in general, that when any Candidate was found to have | 
moft Tablets for a Magiftracy, he was declar’d to be defignd, , or 1 
elected, bv the Prefident of the Affembly: And this they term’d 1 
7env.72ci.rri Cry,: fill, Praetor , or the like : * And that the laft fort of | 
the Comitia only could be held without the Confent and Appro* | 
button of the Senate , which was neceflary to the convening of the | 
other two. (a) , | 

(a) Dionyf lib . <?. I 


CHAP. XVII. 

Of the Roman Judgments ; and firfi of Private 
Judgments. 

A Judgment, according to Ariftotle ’s definition, is no more than 
miens 73 Ltzed* £ dLUtt, the decifion of Right and Wrong. 
The whole iubjedl of the Roman Judgments is admirably ex¬ 
plain’d by Sigonius in his Three Books de Judiciis , from whom 
the following Account is for the moft pan extfaded. 
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Judgments , of Determinations of a proper Judge , were made 
either by a competent number of fekdfc Judges, or by the whole 
People in a General Aflembly. 

Judgments made by one or more felcifl Judges , may be divi¬ 
ded into publick and private; thefirft relaring roControyerfies, 
the fecond to Crimes. 

The former will be fufficiently delcrib’d, if we confider the 
Matter, or Subject, of thefe Judgments , the Perfons concern’d in 
them, and the manner of proceeding. 

The matter of private Judgments takes in all fort of Caufes 
that can happen between Man and Man; which being lo vaftly 
exrended, and belonging more immediately to the Civil Law, 
need not here be infilled on. 

The Perfons concern'd were the Parties, the Aftiftants, and the 
Judges. 

The Parties were the Aftor and Reus, the Plaintiff and De¬ 
fendant. 

The Affiftants were the Proctiratores , and the Adroocati , of 
whom, tho’ they are often confounded, yet the firft were pro¬ 
perly fuch Lawyers as aflifted the Plaintiff in proving, or the 
Defendant in clearing himfelf from the matter of Fad : The 
other, who were likevvife call’d Patroni, were to defend their 
Clients Caufe in matters of Law. (a) 

Both thefe were feJeded out' of the ableft Lawyers, and had 
their Names entred in the Matriculation-Book of the Forum. 
This waS one Condition requilite to give them rhe liberty of 
Pleading; the other was the being retain’d by one Party, or the 
receiving a Fee, which they term’d Mandatum. (b) 

The Judges, befides the Prator, or fupreme Magiftrate, who 
prefided in rhe Court, and allow’d and confirm’d them, were of 
three forts. Arbitrz , Recuperatores , and Centumviri litibus judi- 
candis. 

Arbitri, whom they call’d /imply judlces , were appointed to 
determine in fome private Caufes of no great Confequcnce, ancj 
of very eafie decifion. 

Recuperatores were aflfign’d to decide the Controverfies about re¬ 
ceiving or recovering things which had been loft or taken away. 

But the ufual Judges in private Caufes, were rhe Centumviri • 
three of which were taken out of every Tribe, fo that their 

number was five more than their Name imported. ’Tis proba- 
__.___— c -—^..— . — 

(a) Zouch , Eimm . Jan If'ud. p. 5- Se< 3 .3. (b) Ilia. 
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ble that the Arbitri and P^cuperntores were aflign’d out of this 
Body by the Prxtor . 

The manner of carrying on the private Suits was of this na¬ 
ture. The difference failing to be made up between Friends, 
the injur’d Perfon proceeded In jus reum vocare , to fummon or 
cue the offending Party to the Court; who was oblig’d imme¬ 
diately to go with him, or elfe to give Bond for his appearance ; 
according to the common Maxim, In jus vocatus nut eat nut 
fanld:*. 

Both Parties being ^met before the Praetor, or other fupreme 
Magiftrate prefiding in the Court, the Plaintiff propos’d the Acti¬ 
on to the Defendant, in which he defign’d to fue him: This 
they term’d Edc^c actionem, being perform’d commonly by writ¬ 
ing it in a Tablet, and offering it to the Defendant, that he 
might fee whether he had belt compound or ftand the Suit. 

In the next place came the pojlulatio aciionis , or the Plain¬ 
tiff’s defiring leave of the Prxtor to prolecute the Defendant in 
fuch an A&ion: This being granted, the Plaintiff, vadabatur re- 
um , oblig’d him to give Sureties for his appearance on fuch a 
Day in the Court; and this was all that was done in publick, 
before the prefix’d Day for the Tryal. 

In the mean time, the difference us’d very often to be made up, 
either Tranfkttione, or Patio, by letting the Caufe fall as dubi¬ 
ous and uncertain; or by compofition for fo much damage, to 
be afeertain’d by an equal number of Friends. 

On the Day appointed for the hearing, the Prxtor order’d 
thefeyeral Bills robe read, and the Parties to be fummon’d by 
an Accenjus or Beadle. Upon the default of either Party, the 
Defaulter loft his Caufe. The appearing of both they term’d 
fe ftitiffe ; and then the Plaintiff proceeded litem five actionem in - 
tendere, to prefer the Suit; which was perform’d in a fet Form 
of Words, varying according to the difference of the A&ions. 
After this, the Plaintiff defir’d Judgment of the Prater; that is, 
to be allow’d a Judex or Arbiter , or elfe the J{ecuperntores or Cen- 
tumviri , for the hearing and deciding the bufinefs; but none of 
thefe could be defir’d, unlefs both Parties agreed. The Prcetar, 
when he aflign’d them their Judges, at the fame time, defin’d the 
number of Witnefles, to hinder the protracting of the Suit; and 
then the Parties proceeded to give caution, that the Judgment, 
whatever it was, fhould ftand and be perform’d on both fides. 
The Judges always took a folemn Oath to be impartial ; and 
the Parties (wore they did not go to Law with a defign to a- 
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bufe one another: This they call ? d jttr amentum calumnite. Then 
began the Difieptatio caufe, or difputing the Cafe, manag'd by the 
Lawyers on both fides, with the afliftance of Witnefles, Writings, 
and the like; the ufe of which, is fo admirably taught in their 
Books of Oratory. 

In giving Sentence, the major part of the Judges was requir’d 
to overthrow the Defendant. It the number was equally divi¬ 
ded, the Defendant was adually clear'd ; and if half condemn’d 
him in one Sum to be paid, and half in another, the leaft Sum 
always ftood good, (a) 

The confluence of the Sentence was, either in integrum refti- 
tutio, addiclio, judicium calumnix, or judicium falft. 

The firft was, when upon Petition of the Party who was over¬ 
thrown, the Prator gave him leave to have the Suit come on 
again, and allow him another full hearing. 

Addillio was, when the Party who bad been call in fuch a 
Sum, unlefs he gave Surety to pay it in a little time, was brought 
by the Plainuffbefore the Prator, who deliver’d him into his dif- 
polal, to be committed to Prifon, or otherwife fecur’d, till fatif- 
faction were made. 

Judicium Ctilumnut, was an Adtion brought againft the Plaintiff 
for falfe Accufation. 

Judicium falft, was an Adtion which laid againft the Judges 
for Corruption and unjuft Proceedings. 

( a)Zotich . Element . p. 5. Self. 10. 


CHAP. XVIII. 

Of Publick Judgments. 


F OR the knowledge of Publick Judgments, we may take no¬ 
tice of the Crimes, of the Punilhtnents, of the Qua/itors and 
Judges, of the method of proceeding, and of the confequences 
of the Tryal. ^ 

The Crimes, or the matter of the Publick Judgments, were 
luch Adtions as tended either mediately or immediately, to the 
prejudice of the State, and were forbid by the Laws. As if any 
Berlon had derogated from the Honour and Majefty of the Com¬ 
mon- 
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mon-wealth ; had imbezzell’d or pup to ill ufes the publick Mo¬ 
ney, or any Treafure confecrated to Religion ; or had corrupted 
the Peoples Votes in an Election ; or had extorted Contributions 
from the Allies; or received Money in any Judgment; or had 
us’d any violent Compulfion to a Member of the Common¬ 
wealth : Thefe they term’d Crimina Majeftatis, peculates , ambi¬ 
tus, repetundarum, and vis publico:: Or if any Perfon had kill’d 
another with a Weapon, or effected the fame with Poyfon; or laid 
violent Hands on his Parents; or had forg’d a Will; or coun¬ 
terfeited the publick Coin 5 or had corrupted another Man’s 
Wife; or had bought, bound, or conceal’d a Servant without 
the knowledge of his Mafter: Whence thefe Crimes took the 
Names, inter (icarios, veneficii, parricidii, falfiadulterii , plagii. 

Befides thefe, any private Caufe, by virtue of a new Law, 
might be made of publick Cognizance. 

As to the Punjfhments, they may be allow’d a Chapter by them- 
felves hereafter. 

The Inquifition of Criminal Matters belong’d at firft to the 
Kings, and after the abrogation of that Government, for forne 
time to the Coufuls : But being taken from them by the Valerian 
Law, it was conferr’d, as Occafions happen’d, upon Officers de¬ 
puted by the People, with the Title of Quofitores Parricidiu 
But about the Year of the City 604. this power was made per¬ 
petual, and appropriated to the Pro tors , by virtue of an Order 
of the People at their annual Election; the Inquifirion of iuch 
and fuch Crimes being committed to fuch and fuch Prators : 
Yet upon extraordinary Occafions, the People could appoint o~ 
ther Quofitores f if they thought convenient. 

Next to the Quofitor, was the Judex quafilotiis ; call’d alfo by 
Afconins Princeps jndicum, who, tho* he is fometimes confounded 
with the Protor , yet was properly a Perfon of Note, deputed by 
rhe Protor to manage the Tryal, of which he himielf perform’d 
only rhe main buiinefs. - 

After him were the Judices (elctli, who were fummon’d by 
the Frcetor to give their Verdid: in Criminal Matters, in the fame 
manner as our Juries. They were cbofe every Year to a fet 
number defin’d by the Laws, which by rcafon of the preferring of 
new Laws, often Varied. 

As to the method of the Proceedings, the firft Acftion, which 
t hey term’d in jus vocatio , was much the fame in publick as in 
private Caufes: But then, as the Poftulatio of the Plaintiff con* 
fifted in defiring leave of the Protor to enter a Suit againft the 

Defen- 
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Defendant; fo here the Accufer defir’d permiflion to enter the 
Name of the Offender, with the Crime which he objected to 
him : This they call’d Nominis delatio ; being perform’d firft vivfc 
voce, in a fet Form of Words, according to the nature of the 
Crime, and then offer’d to the P rotor, being wrot in a Tablet; 
if approv’d by the Protor , the accus’d Party’s Name was entred 
in the Roll of Criminals; both Pcrlbns having taken the Oath of 
Calumny already lpoken of. 

At the entrance of the Name, the Protor appointed a fet Day 
for the Tryal : And from that time the accus’d Perfon chang’d 
his Habit, going in Black ’till the Tryal was over, a"nd 
ufing in his Drefs and Carriage all Tokens of Sorrow and 
Concern. 

Upon rhe appointed Day, the Court being met, and both 
Parties appearing, the firft thing that was done,was the fort it io /«- 
dicum, or impannelling the Jury; perform'd commonly "by 
the Judex Quoftionis , who took by Lot fuch a number out of 
the Body of the Judices felecli , as the particular Law on which 
the Accufation was founded, had determin’d ; Liberty being 
given to both Parries to rejed: ( or, as we call it, to challenge) 
any that they pleas’d, the Prator or Judex Quofiionis fubftitut- 
ing others in their Places. 

The Jury being thus chofe, was cited by the publick Servants 
of the Court; and when the proper number appear’d, they were 
fworn, and then took their places in the Subfcllia , and heard the 
Tryal. > 

b In this we may reckon four Parts, Accufatic , Defenfio, Landa- 
tio , and Latio fententio . 

Accufatio is defin’d, prepetua oratio ad crimina inferenda atque 
augend a artificiofc cotnpofita , A continu'd Oration artificially , com¬ 
pos'd for the making out and heightning the Crimes alledgd : For it 
did not only confift in giving a plain Narration of the matter of 
Fad:, and confirming it by Witncffes and other Evidences ; but 
in bringing of other Arguments too, drawn from the nature of 
the thing, from the Character of the accus’d Perfon, and his for¬ 
mer courfe of Life, from the circumftanc.es of the Fad:, and leveral 
other Topicks, which the Orators teach us to enlarge upon : 
Nor was the Accufer limited in refped: of rime, being allow’d 
commonly as many Days as he pleas’d, to makegood his Charge. 

Defenfio belong’d to the Lawyers or Advocates retain’d by the 
accus’d Party, who in like manner were allow’d to fneak as many 
Days as they pleas’d, toward the clearing of their Client. The 

three 
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three common Methods they took, were FaFtj negatio, negatio 
nominis faHi, or probatio jure faFlum : either plainly to deny the 
matter of Fact, and endeavour to evince the contrary ; or elfe 
to acknowledge the Fact, and yet to deny that it fell under the 
nature of the Crime objected: Or, laftly, to prove the Fa ct 
lawful. 

The firft way of Defence was generally us’d when the Perfon 
ftood indicted of what they call’d crimen repetundarum , and cri¬ 
men ambitus ; the next in the crimen Majeftatis, and the laft in 
cafes of Murder. 

Cicero has given us an excellent Example in every kind. Of 
the firft in his Orations for Fonteius , Flaccus , M urxna, and Plan - 
citts : Of the fecond in that for Cornelius y and of the third in 
his admirable defence of Milo. 

Laudatio was a cuftom like that in our Tryals/of bringing in 
Perform of credit to give their Teftimony of the accus’d Perfon’s 
good Behaviour, and integrity of Life. The leaft number of 
thefe Laudatores us’d to be Ten. 

In the latio fetitentix , or pronouncing Sentence, they pro¬ 
ceeded thus: After the Orators on both fides had laid all they 
defign’d, the Cryer gave notice of it accordingly; and then the 
Prxtor fentoutthe Jury toconfult, (mittebat judicesin confilium) 
delivering to every one Three Tablets cover’d with Wax, one of 
Abfoiution, another of Condemnation, and a third of Ampliati¬ 
on, or Adjournment of the Tryal; the firft being mark’d with 
A ; the lecond with C ; the other with N, L. or non li¬ 
quet. 

In the place where the Jury withdrew, was fet a proper num¬ 
ber of Urns, or Boxes, into which they threw what Tablet 
they pleas’d ; the accus’d Perfon proftrating himfelf all this while 
at their Feet, to move their Companion. 

The Tablets being drawn, and the greateft number known, 
the Prxtor pronounc’d Sentence accordingly. The Form of Con¬ 
demnation was ufually videtur fecijj'e , or non jure videtur fecijje : 
Of Abfoiution, non videtur fecijfi; Of Ampliation , amplius cog - 
nofeendum. Sometimes he mention’d the Punifliment, and fome- 
times left it out, as being determin’d by the Law, on which the In¬ 
dictment was grounded. 

The confequences of the Tryal in criminal Matters, may be 
reduc’d to thefe four Heads, /Efiimatio litis , Animadverfio , Jut 
dicitim calumni x, and Judicium prevarications* \ 
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AEftimatio litis ; or the rating of of the Damages, was in ufe 
only in Cafes of Bribery, and abufe of the publick Money. 

Animadverfio , was no more than the putting the Sentence in 
execution, which was left to the care of the Prator. 

But in cafe the Party was abfolv’d, there lay two Actions a- 
gainft the Accufer 5 one of Calumny, the common Punifhmenc 
of which was frontis inuftio , burning in rhe Forehead : And the 
other of Prevarication, when the Accufer, inftead of urging the 
Crime home, feem’d rather to hide or extenuate the Guilt: 
Hence the Civilians define a Prevaricator, to be one that betrays 
his Catife to the Adverfary , and turns on the Criminal's fide whom 
he ought to profecute . 


CHAP. XIX. 

Judgments of the whole People. 

T HE People were fometimes the Judges both in private and 
publick Caufes; tho’ of the firft, we have only one Ex¬ 
ample in Livy ; the other we frequently meet with in Authors, 
Thefe Judgments were made firft at the Comitia Curiata , and 
afterwards at the Centuriata , and Tribttta ; the Proceedings in 
all which Affemblies have been already (hewn: What we may 
further obferve is this: When any Magiftrate defign’d to im¬ 
peach a Perfon of a Crime before the whole People, he amend¬ 
ed the Rpflra, and calling the People together by a Cryer, figni- 
fied to them, That upon fuch a Day, he intended to accufe fuch a 
Perfon of fuch a Crime : This they term’d reo diem dicere : The 
fufpected Party was oblig’d immediately to give Sureties for his 
Appearance on the Day prefix’d, and in default of Bail was com¬ 
manded to Prifon. 

On the appointed Day, the Magiftrate again afeended the 
Upftra, and cited the Party by the Cryer; who, unlefs fome 
other Magiftrate of equal Authority interpos’d, or a fufficient 
Excufe was offer’d; was oblig’d to appear, or might be punifh’d 
at the Pleafure of the Magiftrate who accus’d him: If he ap¬ 
pear’d, the Accufer began his Charge, and carried it on every 
other Day, for fix Days together ; at the end of the Indictment, 

menti- 
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mentioning the particular Puniflimenr fpecified in the Law for 
fuch an Offence: This intimation they term’d tinquifitio • The 
fame was immediately after exprefs’d in Writing, and then took 
the Name of Upgatio, in refped: of the People, who were to be 
ask’d or confulted about it ; and Irrogatio in refped: of the Cri¬ 
minal, , as it imported the Muld or Puniflimenr affign’d him by 
the Acculer. This Upgatio was publickly expos’d three Nundin#, 
or Market-days together, for the information of the People. 
On the third Market-day, the Accufer again afcendedthe B^ftra, 
and the People being call’d together* undertook the fourth turn 
of his Charge, and having concluded, gave the other Party leave 
to enter upon his Defence, either in his own Perfon, or by his 
Advocates. 

At the fame time, as the Accufer hnifh’d his fourth Charge, 
he gave notice wL.r Day he’d have the Comitia meet to receive 
the Bill, the Cofiitia Tributa to confider of Mulds, and the Gen- 
turiata for Capital Punifliments. 

But in the mean time, there were feveral ways by which the 
accus’d Party might be reliev’d ; as firft, if the Tribunes of the 
Commons interpos’d in his behalf ; or if he excus’d himfelf by 
voluntary Exile, Sicknefs, or upon account of providing for a 
Funeral; or if he prevail’d with the Accufer to relinquifh his 
Charge, and let the Caufe fall; or if upon the Day appointed 
lor the Comitia , the Augurs difeover’d any ill Omens 5 and fo 
forbad the Aflembly. 

If none of theie happen’d, the Comitia met, and proceeded, 
as has been already dcJcrib’d • and as for the Animadverfio or 
putting the Sentence in execution, this was perform’d in the 
lame manner as in the Prxtorian Judgments. 

The Forms of Judgments which have been thus deferib’d, 
muft be fuppos’d to have prevail’d chiefly in the rime of the 
free State: For as the Kings before, fo the Emperours after¬ 
wards, were themfelves Judges in what Caufes, and after what 
manner they pleas’d 5 as Suetonius particularly informs us of al- 
moft all the Twelve Cjfars. ’Twas this gave occafion to the 
rife of the Mandatores and DeLxtores , a lore of Wretches to be 
met with in every part of Hiitony. The bulinefs of the former 
was to mark down fuch Perfens as upon Inquifition they pre¬ 
tended to have found guilty of any Mifdemcanour; and the 
latter were employ’d in accufing and profecuting them upon the 
ether’s Order. This miiehicvous Tribe, as they were counte¬ 
nanc'd and rewarded byv ill Princes, lb were they extremely 

deleft- 
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detefted by the good Emperours. Titus profecuted all that could 
be found upon the moft diligent fearch, with Death or perpetual 
Banifhment (4) : And Pliny reckons it among the greateft Praifes 
of Trajati, that he had clear’d the City from the perjur’d Race 
of Informers, (b) 

(a) Suet on* in Tit . cap.%. (b) Plin . in Panegyric . 


c H A p. xx. 

Of the Roman Punishments. 

T H E accurate Sigonius has divided the Punifliments into eight 
forts, Damnum , Vincula , Verbera, Talio , Ignominia , Exilic 
nm, Servitus , Mors. 

Damnum was a pecuniary Muld or Fine fet upon the Offender, 
according to the quality of the Crime. 

Vincula fignifies the guilty Perfon s being condemn’d to Impri- 
fonment and Fetters; of which they had many forts, as Manic*, 
PedfCity Nervi , Boia, and the like. The publick Prifon in Borne 
was built by Ancus Martins, h&rd by the Forum : (a) To which 
a new part was added by Servius Tullius , called thence Tullia- 
num : Salluft deferibes the T ullianum as an Apartment under 
ground, (b) into which they put the moft notorious ..Criminals. 
The higher part, rais’d by Ancus Martius , has commonly the 
Name of the Bpbur ; from the Oaken Planks which compos’d it. 
For the keeping of the Prifon, befidesthe Triumviri , was appoin¬ 
ted a fort of Gaoler, whom Valerius Maximus calls Cufios caree¬ 
n's, (c) and Pliny Commentarienfis. (d) 

Verbera, or Stripes, were inflided either with Rods \Virg*\ 
or with Battoons \_Fufles:'] The firft commonly preceded capital 
Punifliments, properly fo call’d : The other was moft in ule in 
the Camp, and belong’d to the Military Difcipline. 

Talio was a Punifliment by which the guilty Perfon fufferd 
exadly alter the fame manner as he had offended ; as in Cafes of 
maiming, and the like. Yet A . Ggellius informs us, that the Cri¬ 
minal was allow’d the liberty of compounding with the Perfon 

(^) Liv, lib . 1. (b) In Bello Catilinar . (c) Lib. $. (d) Lib, 7. cap. 3 2. 

he 
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he had injur’d 5 fo that he needed not fuffer the Talfo unlefe he 
voluntarily chofe it. ( a) 

Ignominia, was no more than a publick Shame which the offend¬ 
ing Perfon underwent, either by virtue of the Pr<etor’s Edidt, or 
more commonly by Order of the Cetifor : This Puuifhment, be- 
fldes the Scandal, took away from the Party, on whom 'twas in¬ 
flicted, the Privilege of bearing any Office, and almoft all other 
Liberties of a Roman Citizen. 

Exilium was not a Punifhment immediately, but by confer 
quence ; for the Phrafe us’d in the Sentence and Laws, was Aqttce 
& ignis inter di Elio, the forbidding the ufe of Water and Fire* 
which being neceffary for Life, the condemn’d Perfon was ob¬ 
lig’d to leave his Country. Yet in the times of the latter Empe- 
rours, we find it to have been a pofitive Punifhment, as appears 
from the Civil Law. Relegatio may be reckon’d under this Head, 
tho’ it were fomething different from the former 5 this being the 
fending a Criminal to fuch a Place, or for fuch a Time, or per¬ 
haps for ever, by which the Party was not depriv’d of the Pri¬ 
vilege of a Citizen of Rome, as he was in the firft fort of Ba- 
nifhmenr, which they properly call’d Exilium . Suetonius fpeaks 
of a new fort of Relegatio invented by the Emperour Claudius ; 
by which he order’d fufpedted Perfons not to ftir three Miles 
from the City. ( b ) Befides this Relegatio they had two orher 
kinds of Banifhment, which they term’d Deportatio ; and Profcrip - 
tio ; tho’ nothing is more common than to have them confound¬ 
ed in moft Authors. Deportatio , or Tranfportation differ’d in 
thefe Refpe&s from Relegation that whereas the Relegati were 
coqdemn’d either to change their Country for a fet time, or for 
ever, and loft neither their Eftate and Goods, nor the Privilege 
of Citizens: On the contrary the, Deportati were banifh’d always 
forever, and loft both their Eftates and Privileges, being counted 
dead in the Law. {c) As for the Profcripti they are defin’d by 
the Lawyers to be fuch Perfons whofe Names were fix'd up in Ta¬ 
blets at the Forum, to the end that they might be brought to Juft ice - 
a Reward being propos'd to thofe that tool C them , and a Punifhment 
to thofe that conceal'd them . (d) Sylla was the firft Inventor of 

this Practice, and gave himfelf the greateft Example of it that 
we meet with, profcrthing iooc Knights and Senators at once. ( e ) 
*Tis plain, that this was not a pofitive Banilhment, but a for- 

(a) Vide AgeU. lib. 11. cap. 1. (b) Suet. in Claud, cap. 33. (c) Calvin. Lexicon 
Juridic in voc . Deportati & Relegat. {d) Ibid irvvoce Profcripti. (e) Flows^ 
lib. 2. cap. 28. 

for- 
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forcing Perfons to make ufe of that fecurity ; fo that We mav 
fancy it of like nature with our Outlawry. 

Servitus wasa Punifhment, by which the Criminal’s Perfon as 
well as Goods was publickly expos’d to fale by Auction: This 
rarely happen d to the Citizens, but was an ulual way of treat¬ 
ing Captives taken in War, and therefore will be defcrib’d here¬ 
after. 

Under the Head of Capital Puniihments, the Unmans reckoned 
extreme Banilhment, becaufe thofe who underwent 
Mors. ■ that Sentence were in a civil Sence dead. But becaufe 
this Punifhment has been already defcrib’d, we are on¬ 
ly now to take notice of fuch as reach'd the Offender’s Life. 

The chief of thefe were, Percujfio fecuri, Strangulate, Pra- 
eipitatio de robore, DejeStio e rupe 'Tarpeib, in cructm ailio, and Pro- 
jeElio in proflucntem. 

The firft was the fame as beheading with us. 

The fecond was perform’d in the Prifon, as it is now in 
Turkey. 

The third and fourth were a throwing the Criminal headlong 
either from that part of the Prifon call’d Robur-, or from the high- 
eft part of the Tarpeian Mountain. 

The fifth Pumihment, namely Crucifixion, was feldom infil¬ 
led on any but Slaves, or the meaneft of the Commons ; yec 
we find fome Examples of a different Pra&ice; and Suetonius 
particularly relates of the Emperour Galba, that having condem¬ 
ned a Roman Citizen to fuffer this Puniihment for poyloning his 
Wad, the Gentleman, as he was carrying to Execution, made 
a grievous complaint that a Citizen of Rome fhould undergo fuch 
a fervile Death; alledging the Laws to the contrary : The Em- 
perour hearing his Plea, promis’d to alleviate the fhame of his 
Sentence, and order’d a Crofs much larger and more neat than or¬ 
dinary to be ere&ed, and to be wafh’d over with White Paint, 
that the Gentleman who flood fo much on his Quality, might 
have the Honour to be hang’d in State. («) 

The Crofs and the Furca are commonly taken for the fame 
thing in Authors 5 tho’, properly fpeaking, there was a great 
difference between them. The Furca is divided by Lipfnts in¬ 
to lgnominiofa *and PcenaUs : The former Plutarch ddcribcs to be 
that piece of Wood which fupports the Thill of a Waggon; He 
adds, that Was one of the greateft Penances for a Servant who 


(«) Sueton . in Galba, cap . 9 . 


had 


L 
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had offended, to take this upon his Shoulders, and carry it a- 
bout the Neighbourhood ; for whoever was feen with this in¬ 
famous Burden, had no longer any Credit or Truft among thofe 
who knew it, but was call'd Furcifer by way of Ignominy and 
Reproach. ( a) Furca pccnalis 'was a piece of Wood, much of the 
lame lhape as the former, which was faftned about the convicted 
Perlon's Neck, he being generally either fcourg’d to death un¬ 
der it j or lifted up by it upon the Crofs. Fipjiui makes it the 
fame with the Patibulum, and fanfies that for all the Name, 
it might not be a forked piece of Timber, but rather a ftraight 
Beam, to which the Criminal’s Arms being ftretch d ©ut, were 
tied ; and which, being hoifted up at the place of Execution, 
lerv’d for the tranfverfe part of the Crofs. 

ProjeElio in pvofluentem was a Puniihment proper to the Crime 
of Parricide; (or the Murder of any near Relation ) The 
Perfon convi&ed of this unnatural Guilt, was immediately 
hooded, as unworthy of the common Light i In the next place, 
he was whipp’d with Rods, and then fow d up in a Sack and 
thrown into the Sea; or, in Inland Countries, into the next 
Lake or River. Afterwards, for an Addition to the Punifhmenr, 
a Serpent us’d to be put into the Sack with the Criminal $ arid 
by degrees, in latter rimes, an Ape, a Dog, and a Cock- The 
Sack, which held the Malefa&or, was term’d Culeus ; and hence 
the Punifhment it felf is often fignified by the fame Name. 
The reafon of the addition of the living Creatures is thought 
to have been, that the condemn’d Perfons might be tormented 
with fuch troublefome Company, and that their Carcafles might 
want both burial and reft. Juwenetl exprefly alludes to this 
Cuftom in his eighth Satyr. 

Libera Ji denturpopulofuffragia, quistam 
Perditns , ut dubitet Senecam freeferre Neroni, 

Cujus fupplicio non debuit una farari 
Si mi a, non Serpens unus , non culeus unus ? 

Had we the freedom to exprefs our Mind, 

There’s not a Wretch fo much to Vice inclin’d, 

But will own Seneca did far excell 
His Pupil, by whofe Tyranny he fell, 

To expiate whofe complicated Guilt 

With iome proportion to the Blood he fpilt, 


(a) Vide Plutarch . in Qoriolart . 


Qeme 
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l(pme fliould more Serpents, Apes, and Sacks provide 
Than one, for the Compendious Parricide. 

[ Mr, Stepney, 

The fame Poet in another place intimates, that this Sack was 
made of Leather, (a) 

Tulip, ia hisDefence of Sextus Hgfcius, who flood arraign’d for 
Parricide, _has given.anadmirable account of this Puniihment, 
^ , r !a? °ns on iwhich it was grounded ; particularly, that 

the Malefadtor was thrown into the Sea, fov/d up in a Sack, for 
fear he mould pollute that Element, which was reckon’d the 
common Purifier of all things. 

Befides the Punilhments mention’d by Sigonius , who feems to 
confider the Homan People as in a free State, we meet with abun¬ 
dance ot others, either invented or reviv’d in the times of the Em- 
perors,and eipecially in later Ages .* Among thefe, we may take no- 
uceof three,as the moft conftder&bk,AdLudosyadMeta!la> adBeftias. 
. Law Y ers divide Ludus y when they take it for a Puniihment, 
mtoVenatonus and Gladiatoms, (b) By the former, the cohviefted 
Perlons (commonly Slaves,) were oblig’d to engage with the wild 
Beafts m the Amphitheatre; by the latter, they were to perform 
^Patrol Gladiatorsy and fatisfie Juftice by killing one another. 

AdIMetalla, or a condemning to work in the Mines, Suidas 
would have to be invented by Tarquinius Super bus. (c) What¬ 
ever reafon he had for his Aflerrion, ’ris certain we rarely find 
it mention d till the times of the later Emperours; and par¬ 
ticularly m the Hiftories of the Perfections of the Cbrifihms, 
u ua Y * n great numbers to this laborious and fla- 
vflh Employment, with the Name of Metallici. 

The throwing of Perfons to wild Beafts, was never put in exe¬ 
cution but upon thevileft and moft defpicable MaleFa&ors in 
. .. " l gb e ft mature. This too was the common Doom 
or the Primitive Chriftians ; and *tis to the accounts of their Suffe¬ 
rings we are beholden for the knowledge of it. It may be ob- 
erv d, that the Phrafe, ad Beftias dari, fignifies as well fuch Cri¬ 
minals as Were condemn’d to fight with the Beafts, as thofe who 
were deliver d to them to be devour’d: Aiid the former of 
thefe were properly term’d Bejliarii. (J) 

There sftUl one Puniihment behind, worth our Obfervation, 
and which feems to have been proper to Incendiaries, and that was 
e wrapping up the Crimina l in a fort of Coat, daub’d over with 

* S«f«*p/9©-. M Calvin: in vocad 

Befit at dart. (d) Ibidtn Befiiarii . r 

t a Pitch, 
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Pitch, and then fetting won fire. Thus when Nero had burnt 
Rome, to farisfie his curiofity with the Profped; hecontnv d to lay 
the Odium on the Chriflians, as*a fort of Men generally detefied j 
and feizing on all he cou’d difeover, order’d them to be lighted 
up in this manner, and to ferve lor Tapers in the dark y which was 
a much more crnel Jeft than the former, that occafion dtt. Jotwm/ 
alludes to this Cuftom in his eighth Satyr. 

Auf: quod liceat tunica punire molefta. 

Te recompcnce whole barbarous Intent 

pitch'd Shirts wou’d prove a legal Punilhment. 1 : 


, , CHAP. XXI. 

Of i^Roman Lam in general.. 

'ryj beginning of the Roman State, we are afTiir d all things 
1 were manag’d by the foie Authority of the King, without any 
certain Standard of Juftice and Equity But when the City grew 
tolerably populous, and was divided by Romulus into Thirty 
Cttrix, he began to prefer Laws at the Affemblyof thofp Cwte, 
•which were confirm’d, and univerlallj receivd. The like pra¬ 
nce was follow'd by Kuma, and feveral other Kings; all whole 
Conftitutions being colledcd into one Body, by Sextus Pafi- 
ritts, who liv’d in the time of Tarquin the Proud, took from him, 
the Name of Jus Papirianum. ■ 

But all thele were abrogated loon after the expulfion of the 
Royal Family, and the judicial Proceedings for many Years to- 
eether, depended only on Cuftom, and the Judgment of the 
Court. At latt, to redrels. this Inconvenience, Comtaiffibners 
were lent into Greece , to make a CoUediicn of the belt Laws for 
the Service of their Country; and, at their return, the Decem¬ 
viri were created to regulate the Bulinefs, who reduc d them in¬ 
to Twelve Tables, as has been already lhewn. The excellency 
of which Institution, as it is fufficiently fet forth by molt Authors, 
fo is it efpeciaily beholden to the high Encomium of Cicero, when 
he declares it as his pofitive Judgment and Opinion, That the 

Laws of the Twelve Tables are juftly to be preferr'd to whole Libra¬ 
ries of the Phiiofophers. (a) 

(a) Cicero de Oratore, lib, 1. 


They 
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They were divided into three Parts, of which the firft related 
to the Concerns of Religion; the fecond to the Right of the 
Publick y and the laft to private Perfons. 

Thefe Laws being eftablifh’d, it - necefferily follow’d, that 
there fhou’d be Difputations and Controverfies in the Courts, 
fince the Interpretation was to be founded on the Authority of 
the Learned. This Interpretation they call’d Jits Civile, though 
at prefent we underftand by that Phrafe, the whole Syftem of the 
fyman Laws. 

Befides, out of all thefe Laws, the Learned Men of thac Time, 
compos’d a Scheme of Forms and Cafes, by which the Proceffe? 
in the Conns were dirc&cd. Thefe were term’d Aclimcs 
Legts, 

We may add to thefe, the Laws preferr’d at rhe Publick AfTc m? 
blies of the People $ and the Plcbifcita , made without the Au¬ 
thority of the Senate, at the Comitia Tribute, which were al¬ 
low’d to be of equal force with other Conftitutions, though they 
were not honour’d with the Title of Leges. 

And then the Senatus-cmfulta , and Edi&s of rhe Supreme Ma- 
giftrates, particularly of the Prxtors, made up two more lores of 
Laws, the laft of which, they call’d Jus honorarium . 

And, laftly, when the Government was entrufted in the hands 
of a Angle Perfbn, whatever he ordain’d, had the Authority of a 
Law, with the Name of Principalis Conftitutio. 

Moft of thefe daily encreahng, gave fo much fcope to the 
Lawyers for the compiling of Reports and other Labours, that in 
the Reign of Justinian, there were extant Two thoufand diftindt 
Volumes on this Subjcdt The Body of the Law being thus • 
grown unweildy, and render’d almoft ufelefs by its exceflivc 
Bulk, that excellent Emperour entred on a defign to bring it in¬ 
to juft dimenfions ; which was happily accompliftfd in the confti- 
tuting thofe Four Tomes of the Civil Law, which are now extant, 
and have contributed, in a great meafure, to the regulating of all 
the States in Chriftendom : So that the old Fancy of the Romans, 
about the eternity of their Command, is not fo ridiculous as at 
firft fight it appears 5 fince by their admirable Sanctions, they are 
ftiil like to Goyern for ever. 


I 3 
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CHAP. XXII. 

Of the Laws in particular ; and firjl of thofe rtla - 
ting to Religion. 

A S for the Lawsof the Twelve Tables, and Qther more ancient 
ii Inftiturions, as it won d require no ordinary Stock of Criti- 
cifm barely to explain their Words; fo is the Knowledge of them 
almoft ufelefs, fince they are fo feldom mention’d by the Claf- 
licks. Thofe which we generally meet with, are fuch as were 
preferr’d by fome particular Magiftrate, from whom they took 
their Names ; thefe, by reafon of their frequent Occurrence in 
the belt Writers, deferve a (hort explication, according to the 
common Heads laid down by thofe Authors who have hitherto 
manag’d this Subjedt; beginning with fuch as concern’d the 
Publick Worlhip, and the Ceremonies of Religion. 

Sulpitia Scmpronia Lex , the Authors P.Sulpitius Savcrrio , and 
P. Sempronius Sophiu , in their Confullhip, A . 449. ordaining. 
That no Perfon fhou’d confecrate any Temple, or Altar, with¬ 
out the Order of the Senate , and the major part of the Tri¬ 
tunes. (a) 

Papiria Lex s the Author L. Papirius, Tribune of the Com¬ 
mons ; commanding, that no Perlon fliou’d have the liberty of 
confecrating any Edifice, Place, or Thing, without the leave of 
the Commons, (b) 

Cornelia Lex , the Author L. Cornelius Sulla, defining the Ex- 
pences of Funerals, (c) 

Sextla Licinia Lex , the Authors L. Sex tins and Licinius , Tri- 
tunes of the Commons, A. 385* commanding, That inftead of 
the Duumviri facris faciundis, a Decemvir ate Ihou’d be created, 
part out of the Patricians , and part out of the Commons. (d) 

Ogulnia Lex, the Authors g.and Cn . Ogulnii, Tribunes of the 
Commons, A. 453. commanding, That whereas there were then 
but Four Pontifices , and Four Augurs , Five more fhou’d be ad¬ 
ded out of the Commons to eacfi*Order. (e) 

(j) Liv. lib . 9. (b) Cicero in Drat, pro Demo Jud (cjPlut. in Syll, (d) Liv. lib. 

6. (e ) Liv. libk 10 , 

Manlia 
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Manila Lex y the Author P. Manlius , Tribune of the Com¬ 
mons, A. 557. enabled for the creation of the Trefviri Epulones* 
an old Inftitution of Numa's . {a) 

Clodi.i Lex , the Author P.Clodius nv*his Tribune/hip, A. 695. 
diveiling the Priell of Cybele ( or the Great Mother , who came 
from PeJJinum ) of his Office, and conferring it on Brotigarus a 
Gallo-Grecian, (b) ' 

phpia Lex , ordering the manner of chufing the Veftal Virgins, 
(c) as has been already defcrib’d. 

The Punilhment of thofe holy Reclufes is grounded on the 
Laws of Numa. 

Licinia Lex , preferr’d by C. Licinius CraJJus , Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 608. for the transferring the Right of chufing 
Priefts, from the College to the People; ( d ) but it did not 
pals. (e) - 

Domitia Lex , the Author Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus , Tribune or 
the Commons, A. 6 50. a&ually transferring the faid Right to the 

People, {f) in 

Cornelia Lex , the Author L. Cornelius Sulla , Dictator and ConJiU 
with £>. Metellus , A. 677. abrogating the former Law of Domi¬ 
tius , and reftoring the Privilege there mention’d to the Col¬ 
lege. (g) 

Atia Lex , the Author T. Atitis Labienus , Tribune of the Com¬ 
mons, A . 690 repealing the Cornelian Law, and reftoring the 

Domitian . (h) . . , 

Antonia Lex , the Author M. Antony in his Confullhip with 
Julius Cafar,A* 709. abrogating the Aitian Law, and reftoring 
the Cornelian* (i) Paultis Manutius has conjcdlurd fiom^lcveral 
Reafons, that this Law of Antony was afterwards repeal’d, and 
the Right of chufing Priefts entrufted in the hands of the People. 

To this Head is commonly referr’d the Law about the exem¬ 
ption from Military Service, or de Vacatione , in which there was 
a very remarkable Claufe , Niji bellum Galium exoriatur : XJnhjs 
in cafe of a Gallick Infurrcciion. In which calc, no Peifons, not 
the Priefts themfelves, were excus'd; the llpmans^ apprehending 
more danger from the Gauls than from any other Nation, becauL 
they had once taken their City. (A) 

As alfo the Three Laws about the Shows. 

(a) Cic. de Or at lib. 3. (*) Um Or Ml pro Seft. & deHarujp. RtCpnif. (0 ■ f- 
Gel Hus. {d) Cic.de Amicitid. (e) lM.m±uet. tuber. Pf^nl. if. - <£• 
Agrar.i. ( g) Aj'conius in Divination, (b) Dio , lib . 3,/. (0 D.o. l.b. -H- v / 
Plat, in MarcellCic pro Fcnteio & Philip. 8 . , 

L 4 Licinia 
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Licinia Lex, the Author P. Licinius Varus, City Pr it tor, A. 545. 
feting the Day for the celebration of the Ludi Apollinares, which 
before was uncertain, (a) 

Rofcia Lex Theatralis, the Author L. Rofcius Otho, Tribune of 
the Commons, A. 685. ordaining, That none Ihould fit in the 
Firft fourteen Seats of the Theatre, unlefs they were worth 
Four hundred Sc/lcrtturns, which was then reckon'd the Cenfus 
Eqtieflris. (b) - 

Auguflus C.cfar, after feveral of the Equeflrian Families had im¬ 
pair’d their Eifates in the Civil Wars, interpreted this Law, fo as 
to take in all thole whofe Anceftors ever had poflefs’d the Summ 
there ipccilicd. 


(.1) Liv.lib.zT.Akx. Keoplitan. &c. (b) C ic. Philipp. 2. Afctm. in Cornelian. 
Juven. Sat. 3 . 14 . Horat. Epod. 4. Epiji. 1. 


chap. XXIII. 

Laws relating to the Rights and Privileges of the 
Roman Citizens. 


V ALERIA Lex de Provocatiene, the Author P. Valerius Poflt- 
co!a, foie Con fill upon the death ofhis Collegue Brutus, 
A. 243. giving liberty to appeal from any Magiftrate to the Peo¬ 
ple, and ordering that no Magiftrate fhou’d punifli a Roman Ci¬ 
tizen in calc of luch an Appeal, (a) 

Valeria Horatia Lex, the Authors!. Valerius and M. Horatius, 
Confuls A. 304 . reviving the former Law, which had been of no 
force under the Decemvir ate ( b). 

Valeria Lex tertia, the Author Af, Valerius Corvinus, in his 
Conlullhip with Q. Apuleius Pan/a, A. 453. no more than a con¬ 
firmation of the firft Valerian Law. (c) ' 

Porcia Lex, the Author M. Porcius, Tribune of the Commons 
in the fame Year as the formerj commanding, That no Magi¬ 
ftrate fhou’d execute, or punifh with Rods, a Citizen of Rome ; 
but upon the Sentence of Condensation, fhou’d give him permit- 
lion to go into exile. ( d) jf * 

{a)Uv.lib. 9 . Plus, in Poplicol. &c. (b) Uv. lib. 3. (r) Liv. lib. 10. (rf) Uv. 
lib. 10 . Cic. pro Rabirio. Saihijl.m Catib'nar. Suctm. in NrrSic. 


Sem- 
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SdmpronU Leges, the Author C. Sempronius Gracchus, Tribune 
of the Commons, A. 630. commanding, That no capital Judg¬ 
ment fhou’d be made upon a Citizen, without the Authority ofi 
the People, and making feveral other Regulations in this * 
Affair, (a) *, v V 

Papin Lex de Peregrinis, the Author C. Pafius , Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 688. commanding, That ail Strangers fhould be 
expell’d I\ome. (b) 

Junta Lex, the Author Af. Junius Pennus , a confirmation of 
the former Law, and a forbidding, That any Stranger Ihou’d be 
allow’d the Privilege of Citizens. ( c ) 

Servilia Lex, the Author C. Sevvilius Gtaucia , ordaining, That 
if any Latin accus’d a Roman Senaror, fo that he was convi&ed, 
the Accufer fhou’d be honour’d with the Privilege of a Citizen of 
Upme. (d) 

Licinia Mutia Lex, the Authors L. Licinius Craffus , and £>. 
Mutius Scievola, in their Confulfhip. 658. ordering all the In¬ 
habitants of Italy to be enroll’d in the Lift of Citizens in their 
own proper Cities, (e) 

LiviaLex de Sociis: In the Year of the City 662. M.Livins 
Drufus propos’d a Law to make all the Italians free Denizons of 
Upme; but before it came to be voted, he was found murder’d in 
his Houfe, the Author unknown. (/) 

VariaLex: upon the death of Drufus, the Knighrs prevail’d 
with his Collegue Varius Hybrida , to bring in a Bill for the 

profecuting of all fuch Perfons as fhou’d be difeover’d to have af- 
fifted the Italian People in their Petition for the Privilege of the 
City (g). — 

Julia Lex de Civitate : The next Year, upon the Revolt of fe¬ 
veral States in Italy ( which they call’d the Social War ) L. *Jult-' 
us Cafar, the Conful made a Law, That all thofe People, who had 
continu’d firm to the I^oman Intereft, fhou’d have the Privilege of 
Citizens (h) : And in the Year 664. upon the conciufion of that 
War, all the Italian People were admitted into the Roil of Free 
Denizons, and divided ihto Eight new Tribes. (/) 

Slyvani £# Carbonis Lex , the Authors Sylvanus and Car bo, Tri¬ 
bunes of the Commons, in the Year 664. ordaining, That any 
Perfons, who had been admitted Free Denizons of any of the 

— -7-- 

(a) Cic. pro Rabirio,Pro Dmo y fud,pro Cluentio,Stc. ( 6 ) Cic.pro Balbo. (c)Cic. 
Offic. lib, 3. (d) Alcon. in Or at. Pro Scaur 0. Cic. pro Balbo. (e) Cic. de Offic. 
lib. 3. & pro Balbo. (/) Flor. lib. 3. cap. ij. Cic. de Leg. lib. 3. (g) Cic. in 
Bruto 3 Fal.Max. lib. 8. cap. 6 . (h) Cic. pro Balbo. (f) Appian. lib. 1. 

Confe- 
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Confederate Cities, and had a Dwelling in Italy at the tin^e ^of 
the making this Law, and had carried in their Names to the Pra¬ 
ter in Sixty Days time, (hou’d have the Privilege of Citizens of 
Home, (a) 

'Sulpitia Lex , the Author P. Sulfitius , Tribune of the Commons, 
A. 66$. ordaining, That the New Citizens, who compos’d the 
Ei^lit Tribes, fhou’d be divided among the Thirty five Old 
Tnbes, as a greater Honour, (b) 

Cornelia Lex , the Author L. Cornelius Sulla, A . 670. a confir¬ 
mation of the former Law, to pleafe the Italian Confederates, (c) 
Cornelia Lex de Municipiis, the Author the fame Sulla, in his 
Didtarorfhip, raking away the Privileges formerly granted to the 
Corpprate Towns, from as many as had aflifted Marius , Cinna, 
Sulf ictus, or any of the contrary Fa&ion. (d) 

Gellia Cornelia Lex, the Authors L. GeVius Popit cola, and Cn. 
Cornelius Lentuius % A. 6S1. ordaining, That all thofe Perfons 
whom Pompey, by his own Authority, had honour’d with the- 
Privilege of the City, fhou’d a&udly keep that Liberty, (e) 

(a) Cic. pro Archia. (b) Pint jin Sylla. Epit. Liv. j 7. (c) Epit. Liv. 68 . (d) Cic * 
pro DemoJud. {e)Cic.pro Balbo. 


CHAP. XXIV. 

Laws concerning Meetings and Affemhlies • 

7 T 7 L I A Lex , ordaining. That in all Affemblies of the 
11 _> People, the Augurs ihou’d make Obfervations from the 
Heaver s 5 and, That the Magiftrate fhou’dj have the Power of de¬ 
claring againll the Proceedings 5 and of interpofing in the decifi- 
on of any Matrer. 

Pupa Lex , ordaining. That upon feme certain Days, though 
they were Fafii, it lhou’d be unlawiul to tranfadf any thing in a 
Meeting of the People. 

The Authors of thefe Two Laws are unknown 5 but P. JVfc- 
nutitts conjc&ures, that the firft is owing to Mm P*tus, Con- 
fid with M. Junius Pennus, A.$%6. The other to P. Furius , or P//- 
Jjus, Conful. with S. Attilius Sen amis, A . 617. The Laws them- 
felves occurr frequently in Writers. 

Clodia Lex, the Author P. Clodius , Tribune of the Commons , 
A 655. containing an abrogation of the greateft part of the Two 

for- 
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former Laws, and ordering. That no Obfervations fliou’d be 
made from the Heavens upon the Days of the Comitia ; and. 
That on any of the Dies Fafti, Laws might be enaded in a Pub- 
lick Affembly. (a) r , • 

Curia Lex. the Author M. Curitts Dentatus ,, Tribune of the Com¬ 
mons, A. 454. ordaining. That no Comitia lhou’d be conven’d 
for the Election of Magiftrates, without the Approbation of 
the Senate : XJt ante Comitia Magifiratuum Patres auHores fit- 
rent. (b) . . ■ 

Claudia Lex, the Author M. Claudius MarccHus, Conful with 
Serv. Sulpitius Rufus, A. 70Z. ordering, That at the Comitia for 
the Election of Magiftrates, no account Ihou’d be taken of the 
abfent. (c) . 

Gabinia Lex, the Author A. Gabinius, Tribune of the Com¬ 
mons, A. 614. commanding, That in the Comitia for the Eledion 
of Magiftrates, the People Ihou’d not give their Suffrages woi 
voce, but by Tablets, for the greater freedom and impartiality 
of the Proceedings, (d) 

CaJJia Lex, enaded about two Years after, commanding, That 
in the Courts of Juitice, and in the Comitia Tributa, the Votes 
lhou’d be given in a free manner; that is, by Tablets, (e) 
Pafiria Lex, the Author C. Papirius Carbo, Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 6 21. ordaining, That in the Comitia about the 
palling or rejeding of Laws; the Suffrages Ihou’d be given by 
Tablets, (f) ^ 

Ceelia Lex, the Author Callus, Tribune of the Commons, A. 
63 5. ordaining, That in the Judicial Proceedings before the Peo¬ 
ple, in Cafes of Treafon (which has been excepted by the Caffian 
Law ) the Votes lhou’d be given by Tablets, (g) 

Sempronia Lex, the Author C. Setngromus Gracchus, in the 
fame Year as the former; ordering, That the Centuries ihou’d 
be chofe out by Lot to give their Votes, and not according to 
the order of the Claffes. 7 h) < 

Maria Lex , the Author C. Marius, Tribune of the Commons, 
A . 634. ordering the Bridges, or long Planks, on which the 
People ftood in the Comitia to give their Voices, to be made nar¬ 
rower, that no other Perfons might ftand there, to hinder the Pro* 
ceedings by Appeal? or other Difturbances. \i) 

(a) Afcon. in Pifonianam. {b) Cic . de Claris Or at on bus. (f) Suet , in Jvl*°* (fO 
Cic. de Amicit. O* pro Plancio, & de Leg. lib. 3. (e) Cic. in Luho. (j)Q*c. 
de Leg. lib. 3. (g) Id. Ibid, [h) Salluft. in Or at. 2. ad Cafarem. (:} Cic. de 
Leg. Itb. 3, Piute in Mario. 

Sent- 
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Semjtronia Lex , die Author C. Sempronius Gracchus, Tribune 
of the Commons, ^..565. ordaining . That the Latin C 6 hfe 3 e-; 
rates (hon'd have the Privilege of giving their Suffrages, as^welf 
as the Homan Citizens, (a) 

Manifia Lex, the Author C. Manilius, Tribune of the Com¬ 
mons, A. 687. ordering, That the Libertini fhou’d have the Pri¬ 
vilege of Voting in all the Tribes, (b) 

Gabinia Lex , a confirmation of an old Law of the Twelve 
Tablets, making it a capital Offence for any Perfon to convene 
a clandeftine Affembly. (c) 

(a) Cic.ftepijpme. (h) Cic.pro Leg. Manilla, (c) Salluft. in Catilinar ; * 


CHAP.. XXV. 

Laws relating to the Senate. 

C ASSIA Lex, the Author L. Cafftus Longinus, Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 649. ordaining. That no Perfon, who had 
been condemn'd or depriv'd of his Office by the People, fllou’d 
have the Privilege of coming into the Senate, (a) 

Claudia Lex, the Author Q. Claudius, Tribune of rise Commons, 
A. 535. commanding. That no Senator, or Father of a Senator, 
fliou’d poflefs a failing Veflel of above Three hundred Anipbora • 
this was thought big enough for the bringing over Fruits, and 
other Neceflaries; and as for Gain, procur'd by Trading in 
Mercbandife, they thought it unworthy the Dignity of that Or- 
der. (b) 

Sulpitia Lex , the Author Servius Sulpitius, Tribune of the Com¬ 
mons, A . 665*. requiring. That no Senator fhou’d owe above Two 
thoufand Drachm#, (c) 

Sentia Lex , the Author (probably ) C. Sentius, Conful with 
Lucretius , A. 734. in the time of Auguftus • ordering, That 
in the room of fuch Noble men as were wanting in the Senate, 
others fhou’d be fubftituted. (d) 

Gabinia Lex, the Author A , Gabinius , Tribune of thfc Com¬ 
mons, A . 6S5. ordaining, That the Senate fhou’d be conven’d 

(a) Aft on* in Cornelian. (P Cic. Verrin. 7, (c) Plut. in SyUa. {d) Tacit. An. i* 

from 


\ 
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from the Kalends of February, to the Kalends of March, every 
day, for the giving Audience to foreign Minifters. (a) 

Pujrfa Lex, ordaining, That the Senate fhou’d not be conven’d 
from the Eighteenth of the Kalends of February, to the Kalends 
of the fame Month; and that before the Embaflies were either 
accepted or rejected, the Senate fhoifd beheld on no other ac¬ 
count. (b) 

Tuflia Lex , the Author M. Tullius Cicero, Conful with Af, An¬ 
tony . A. 690. ordaining, That fuch Perfons to whom the Senate 
had allow’d the Favour of a libera Legatio, Ihou’d hold that Ho¬ 
nour no longer than a Year. Libera Legatio Was a Privilege that 
the Senators often obtain’d for the going into any Province, or 
Country, where they had fome private Bufiriefs, in the Quality 
of lieutenants; though/with no Command, but only that the 
Dignity of their titular Office might have an influence on the Ma¬ 
nagement of their private Concerns. (c) 



C H A P. XXVI. 

Laws relating to the Magistrates. 

L EXViUia Anntfis , or Annaria . the Author L* Vidius ( for 
whom we fometimes find L. Julius , or Lucius Tullius ) Tri¬ 
bune of the Commons, A. 574. defining the proper Age requifite 
for bearing of all the Magistracies, (a) Livy, who relates the ma¬ 
king of this Law, does not infill on the particular Ages; and 
Learned Men are much divided about that point. Lipfius ftates 
the difference after this manner: The Age proper to lue for the 
Q&eftorfhip, he makes Tewnty five Years ; for the /Ediles and 
Tribunes , Twenty feven, or Twenty eight; Thirty for the Pra- 
tor , and Forty two for the Cenfuls. 

Genutia Lex, the Author I. Genu tins, Tribune of the Com¬ 
mons, A. 411. commanding, That no Perfon Ihoud bear the 
fame Magifiracy within Ten Years diflance, nor ihou’d be in ve¬ 
iled with Two Offices in on Year, (b) 

Cornelia Lex , the Author Cornelius SyUa the Dictator, A. 673. a 
repetition and confirmation of the former Law. (c) 


(a) Lilt. lib. 40. (b) Idem, lib.7. [c) Appian.ftb. 1. de Bell. Civil. 
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Sempronia Lex, the Author C. Sempronius Gracchus, Tribune of 
die Commons, A. 630 ordaining, That no Perfon, who had been 
IawfoU y depriv’d of his Magiltracy, fhou’d be capable of baring 
an Office again. This was abrogated afterwards by the Author. (a) 
Cornelia Lea:, the Author L Cornelius Sylia, Di&ator; ordain* 
ing, That fuch Perfons as had embrac’d his Party in the late 
Troubles, fhou’d have the Privilege of bearing Honours before 
fhoy were capable by Age; and that the Children of thofe, who 
had been frofcrib'd, ihou’d lofe the Power of Handing for any 
Office, (b) ° 1 

Hirtia Lex, the Author Ai Hirtius • ordaining, That none of 
fompeys Party fhou’d be admitted to any Dignity, (c) 

Sextia Licinia Lex, the Author C. Licinius, and L.Sextius, 
Tribunes of the Commons, A 380. ordaining, That one of the 
Gonfulst hou’d bechofe out of the Body of the Commons. (J) 
Genutia Lex-, the Author L. Genutius, Tribune of rhe Com- 
mon&A. 411. making it lawfiil that both Cartfuls might be taken 
out of the Commons. (*) . 

_ Cornelia Lex , the Author L. Cornelisjs Sylia, Ditftator, A. 673. 

ordaining, Thar rhe Prxtors fhou’d always ufe the fame method in 
judicial Precedes. For the Prxtors us’d, upon the entrance on their 
Office, to put up an Edid to fhew what way they defign’d tb pro¬ 
ceed in all Cauies during their Year: Thele Editfts, which before 
commonly varied,were by this Law order’d to be always the fame* 
for the preferving a conftanc and regular courfe of Juftfce (e) 
Marcia Lex , the Author Marcius Cenforims, forbidding any 
Per Ion to Dear the Cenforfhip twice, (f) 3 

Ciodia Lex the Aurhor P. Clodius, Tribune of the Commons A. 
695. ordering, That the Cenfors lhou’d put no mark of Infam y 0 n 
any Perfon in their general Surveys.unlels the Perfon had been ac- 
cusd and condemn'd by both the Cenfors • whereas before, they 
us d to punifh Perfons, by omitting their Names in the Surveys, 
and by other means, whether they were accus’d or no: And 
what one Cenfcr did, unleis the other adually interpos’d,- was of 
equal force, as if both had join’d intheAdion. (g) 

Cacilia Lex, the Author &. Cxeilius Metellus Pius Scipio, Con- 
lul with Pempej the Great, A 701. reftoring their ancient Dignicy 

and 
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and Power to the Cenfors which had been retrench’d by the former 
Law. (a) 

Antonia Lex, the Author M. Antony , a Member of the Trium¬ 
virate j ordaining, That for the future, no Propofal fliou’d be 
ever made for the creation of a Di&ator ; and that no Perfon 
Ihou’d ever accept of that Office, upon pain of incurring a capital 
Penalty. (b) 

• Titia Lex, the Author P. Titius Tribune of the Commons, 
A. 71 o. ordaining, That a Triumvirate of Magiftrates, invefted 
with Confular Power, Ihou’d be fettled for Five Years, for tfie 
regulating the Common-wealth; and that the Honour lhouvi |e 
conferred oii OBaviiis, Lepidtis, and Ant any-(c) d; 

Valeria Lex, the Author P Valerius Poplicola, foie Conful,. 

143. ordaining, That thpPublick Treafure fhou’d be laid up 
in the Temple of Saturn, and that two Quxflors fhou’d be Crea¬ 
ted to fupervife it. (d) 

Junia Sacratn Lex. the Author L. Junius Brutus, the firft Tri- 
bune of the. Commons, A. 260. ordaining, That the Perfons of 
the Tribunes fhou’d be facred: That an Appeal might be made 
to them for the Determinations of the Confuls: And, That npne 
of the Senators Ihon’d be capable of that Office, (e) 

Aiinia Lex, the Author Atinitts, Tribune of the Commons ; 
ordaining, That any Tribune of the Commons fhou’d have the 
Privilege of'a Senator ; .and as fuch, take his Place irf the 
Houfe. (f) 

Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornel, Sylia. Dictator, A- 673. 
taking away from the Tribune the Power of making Laws, and 
of interpofing, of holding Affemblies and receiving Appeals, and 
making all that had born that Office, incapable of any other 
Dignity in the Common-wealth, (g) ' 

Aurelia Lex, the A^horC. Aurelius Cotta, Conful withL. Of la- 
vius, A. 672. an abrogation of fome part of the former Law, al¬ 
lowing the Tribunes to hold tbeit other Offices afterwards (h) 
Pompeia Lex, the Author Pompey the Great, Conful with M. 
Craffus, A. 683. reftoring their full Power and Authority to 
the Tribunes, which had been taken from them by the Cornelian 
Law. (»') ____ 

(a) Dio, lib. 40. (b) Aptian, de Bed. Civ. lib. j. (f) Hot. Epic. Liu. lib. ixo. 
Id) Uv. lib. z. Plus, in Poptical, («) Dionyf lib. 6 . (f) A.Gell.lib. 14. cap. 
ult.{g)CiC.de Leg.lib. 3. CaJar.Comm. de Bell. Gall. 1. Pltr. Plat. Sec. (») 
Patercul, lib. 2. Aft on. in Cornel, in ver, (>) Plat, in Pomp. Afcon. uer. 1 . 
tyz.CaJar.de Bell. Civ. lib.s. 

CHAP. 
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chap, xxyii. 

Laws relating to Pnblick Conjlitvtions, Lam, and 
Privileges. 


H QJ{T E NS IA Lex , the Author < 3 ^ tlortenjius, Dilator, 
A. 467. ordaining, That whatever was ena&ed by the 
Commons, fhou’d be obferv’d by rhe whole Homan People- 
whereas the Nobility had been formerly exempted from paying 
Obedience to the Decrees of the Populacy. (a) 

Cecilia DidiaLex , the Authors Q^Ccecilius Metellus , and T. Di- 
dfus, Coniuls, A. 6$ 5. for the regulating the Proceedings in 
ena&ing Laws 5 ordaining. That in one Bill ( uni rogatime) but 
one fingle Matter fhoud be propos’d to the People, left, while 
they gave their Suffrage in one Word, they fhoud be forc’d to 
affent to a whole Bill, if they lik’d the greateft part of it, though 
they diflik’d the reft - 7 or throw out a Bill for feveral Ciaufes which 
they did not approve of, though perhaps they’d have been willing 
to pafs fome part of it. Requiring alio, That before any taw 
was preferr’d at the Conutia , it Ihou'd be expos’d to the pubiick 
View Three Market-days (tribus nundmis) before-hand, (b) 

P. Manurius makes xheC<ecilian and Didian two diftindfc Laws • 
the firft part compofing the former, and the other the latter. 

turn'd Licinid Lex* the AurhursjD. Junius Silanus, and L. Li- 
cinius Murxnn , Confuls, A. 991. ordaining. That fuch as did not 
obfeive the former Law, relating to the pnxnulging new Propo¬ 
fols for Three Nundinx, ihou’d incurr a greater Penalty than the 
faid Law enjoin’d'(c) 

Licinia skbutia Lex, the Authors Licinius and JEbutius, Tri¬ 
bunes of the Commons; ordaining, Thar when any Law was 
.preferr’d relating to any Charge or Power, not only the Perfon 
who brought in the Bill, but likewile his Collegues in any 
Office which he already enjoy’d, and all his Relations, (houd be 
incapable of being inverted with the faid Charge or Power, (d) 

(a) Flor.Epit.Liv.lik n. (b)A.GslUib. rS. cap. ±7.Cic. Philip.$ .froDo- 
mo. ad Attic. Epift . 9. lib- z. (c) Cic. Philipp. Alt. ad Epift. 9. lib. z Epift. 
IS. lib. 4. (d) Cic. in Or at. z. Contra Rail, & in Or at pro Dorm jud. 

Come Hit 
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Cornelia Lex , the Author, C. Cornelius, Tribune of the Com¬ 
mons, A. 6 S 6 . ordaining, That no Perfon (hou’d, by the Votes 
of the Senate, be exempted from any Law( as us’d ro be allow’d 
upon extraordinary Occafions) unlefs Two hundred Senators 
were prefent iti the Houfe ; and that no Perfon thus excus’d by 
the Senate, ihou’d hinder the Bill of his Exemption from be¬ 
ing carried afterwards to the Commons for their Approba¬ 
tion. (a) 

Ampia Labiena Lex , the Author T. Ampins and T. Lnbienus, 
Tribunes of the Commons, A* 6 93, conferring an Honourable 
Privilege on Pompey the Great, that at the Circenfian Games, he 
Ihou’d wear a golaen Crown, and be habited in ail the Trium¬ 
phal Robes ; and that at the Stage-Plays he fhoud have the 
liberty of wearing the Pratt ext a, and a golden Crown, (b) 

(a) Afcon. in Comd.{h) Pel. Paterc. lib. 2 . 


CHAP. XXVIII. 

Laws relating to the Provinces , and the Governors 
of them. 

S EMPl{ONIA Lex, the Author C. Sempronitn Gracchus, 
Tribune of the Commons, A. 630. ordaining. That before the 
annual Comitia for chufing Cartfuls , the Senate fhou’d, at their 
Pleafure, determine the particular Confular Provinces, which rhe 
new Confuls, whendefign’d, Ihou’d divide by Lot. As alfo. That 
whereas heretofore the Tribunes had been allow'd the Privilege of 
interpofing againft a Decree of Senate, they Ihou'd be depriv’d of 
that Liberty for the future, (a) 

Cornelia, Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Sylla, Dictator A. 673. 
ordaining, Thai whoever was fent with any Command into a 
Province, Ihou’d hold chat Command, ’till be return’d to Home ; 
whereas heretofore, their Office was to continue no longer than 
a fettime; upon the expiration of which, if no Succeifor was 
lent in their room, they were put to the trouble and inconvenience 
of getting a new Commiffion from the Senate. 

la) C ic.fr* Domefua, in Vatin, de Prtvinciis Cmjul. So Hu ft. m Bell. TtJSfrtb, 
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’Twas a Claufe in this Law, That every Goycrnoprof a Pro¬ 
vince, when another was lent to iucceed him, ffiould have 
thirty Days allow'd him in order to his removal. (a) ..... j . 

Julia Lex p'ima, the Author C.Julius Gajar, Con 
Calpumi us Bibulus, A. 6 9 i. compris’d in» feverai Heads, as that 
Achate Tbeffah, and all Greece, (hould be entirely free; and 
that the Reman Magiftrate lhould fit as Judg m thofe Provin¬ 
ces • (b) That the Towns and Villages through which the 1 ^- 
mw Magiftrates pafs’d towards the Provinces, lhould be_ob- 
lie’d to fupply them and their Retinue with Hay and other Con¬ 
vinces on the Road : (c) That the Governours, when their 
Office was expir’d, lhould leave a Scheme of their Accompts im 
two Cities of their Provinces, and at their arrival at 
lhould deliver a Copy of the faid Accompts in, at the pubhek 
Treafury .• (d) That the Governours of Provinces lhould .upon 
no account accept of a Golden Coronet, unlels a Trmrnph had 
been decreed them by the Senate: « That no chief Commander 
lhould co beyond the Bounds of his Province, or enter on any 
other Dominions, or lead the Army out, open gage many War, 
without the exprefs Order of the Senate or People, (/y 

Julia Lex Secunda, the Author the fame Julius C.efar in his Di- 
dtarorlhip, ordaining, that no Pr.etori.rn Province lhould be held a- 
bove a Year, and no Confular Province more than two Years, [g) 
Clodia Lex, the Author P. Clodius, Tribune of the Commons, 
A. 69 p ,.ordaining,that M.Syria,Babylon, and Perpa, lhould Decom¬ 
mitted to Gabinius the Conful ; and Macedm,Achaia,Tbeffaly,Grieoe, 
and Bteotia, to his Coliegue Pifo, with thelYoconfular Power; 
and thac a Sum lhould be paid them out of the Treafury to de- 
frav the Charges of their March thither with an Army ,{b) 

Vat ini a Lex , the Author P. Vatinius , Tribune of the Commons* 
A. 6 q±- ordaining, That the Command of all Gallic Ctjdfpua, 
and Illyrlcum lhould be conferred on Cffar for five Years toge¬ 
ther, without a Decree of Senate, and without the Formality_ot 
catting Lots: That the particular Perfons mention'd m the -BUI, 
(hould go with him in the Quality of Legati, without the 1 De¬ 
putation of the Senate : That the Army to be vent with him* 
(hould be paid out of the Treafury ; and that he fheuld tranl- 
planc a Colony into the Town of Novocomum i n Gallia. (*) 

Z^Cuero,Et>ijl.9.ad Lentul. & lik f.ad Attie.EPift.G.(b)Cicero 
in PiJone7n & dz Prwinc. Conful 

Jbifer pro P:(thum. (g) Cicero t Philip- Sexto, 

(i) Cicero in Vat ini urn O' pro Bxlw. Sneton. in Julto. Ssllafi. iff 
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Ctodfa fax de Cypro, the Author P. Clodius, Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 695- ordaining that the Illand Cyprus (hou'd be 
reduc’d into a Homan Province: That Ptolemy King of Cyprus 
lhould be publickly expos'd to Sale, habited in all his Regal Or¬ 
naments, and his Goods in like manner fold by Auction: That 
M- Cjto lhould be lent with the Prxtorian Power into Cyprus to 
take care of the felling the King's Effe&s, and conveying the 
Money to Rome. (a) 

Trebmh Lex, the Author L. Jrebonitts, Tribune of the Com¬ 
mons, A, 698. decreeing the chief Command in Gallia to C.c/.ir, 
live Years longer, than had been order’d by the Vatinian Law ; 
and fo depriving the Senate of the Power of recalling him, and 
fdbftituting another General in his room, (b) 

Titia Lex, barely mention'd by Cicero, (c) and not explain¬ 
ed by Manutius or Rofmus, The Purport of it feems to have been. 
That the Provincial Qpxftors lhould take their Places by Lor, in 
the fame Banner as the Confuls and Prators ; as may be gather'd 
from the Scope of the Paflage in which we find it. 

(») Cicert pro Dome, fro Sextio, de Provin. Confular. (b) Cicero lib. i, 9, ie, 
Epifi, ad Attic, floras, Epit. Lias. lib. loy. (c) In 0 rat. pro Mttrtend. 


CHAP. XXIX. 

Leges Agrariae, of Lam relating to the Divijioh 
of Lands among the People. 

C ASSIA Lex, the Author Sf. Coffins Vifcellinus , Conful 
with Proculus Vhginius , A . 267. ordaining, that the Land 
uken from the Hemici , (hould be divided half among the La- 
tines , and half among the Homan Commons, (a) This Law did 
not hold. 

Licinia Lex , the Author C. Licinius Stolo, Tribune of the Com¬ 
mons, A. 377. ordaining, that no Perfon (hould poffefs above five 
hundred Acres of Land ; or keep more than an hundred Head 
of great, or five hundred Head of (mail Cartel, (b) 

(a) Liv . lib. 2. Taler. Max. lib . j\ cap. 8 . {b) Liv. lib . 6 , Appian, Age! Hus, Pliny / 
Patercut, Plutarch, 

M2 Fl 4 . 
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Flaminia Lex, the Author C. F/aminitis , Tribune of the Com¬ 
mons, y/. 5is- ordaining, that Picenum a part of Gallia, whence 
the Senses had been expell’d, Ihould be divided among the 

Roman Soldiers. (■->') . , — - 

Sempronia Lex Prima, the Author T. Sempromus Gracchus, Tri¬ 
bune of the Commons, A. 610. confirming the Ltcmum Law, 
and requiring all Perfons, who held more Land than that Law 
allow’d, immediately to refign it into the Common, to be £»• 
vided among the poorer Citizens, conftmmng three Officers to 

take care of the bufinefs. [b) . „ , _ ,w- 

This law being levell’d diredly agamft the Intereft of the 
richer Men of the City, who had by degrees contnvd to en- 
grofs almoft all the Land to rhcmfelves, after great Heats and 

Tumults, at laftcoft the Author his Life- 

Semprcnia Lex altera , preterr d by the fame Perfon, upon the 
death of King Attains, who left the Roman State his Heir: It 
ordain’d, that all the ready Money found in that King s l tea 
fure iliould be bellow’d on the poorer Citizens, to inpply them 
with Inftruments and other Conveniences requir d for Agricul¬ 
ture : And that the King’s Lands Ihould be farm d at an annual 
Rent by the Cenfors ; which Rent ihould be divided among the, 

Pe S/i C Lex, the Author Sp. T W, Tribune of the Commons 
ordaining, that no Perfon ihould pay any Rent to the,- People of 
rhe Lands which he poffefs’d ; and regulating the bufinefs about 
feeding Cartel, (d) Two large Fragments of this Law, Which 
was of a great length, are copied from two old brazen iabies 

bv Si ion his. (e) „ 

Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Syha Dictator and Con- 
fid with o. McteHus, A. 673. ordaining, that the Lands of pro- 
ferib’d Per Ions ihould be common. This is chiefly to be un- 
dcrftccd of the Lands in Tufcany about Volaterrx and FeJuU, 
which Sy/la divided among his Soldiers, if) ' ( , 

S Lex, the Author F. Servthus Huilns , Tribune of the 

Commons, A. 69c. in the Confaifhip of Cicero and Antony con- 
taini,’*’ many Particulars, about felling leveral Houfes, Fields, &s. 
that belong’d to the Publick, for the purchafing Land in other 
parts of Italy ; about creating ten Men to be Supcrvifors of the 
P.ulinefs. and abundance of other Heads* fevcral of which 

■ r ; - va hi Cat Y t ji (i>) Cicero pro Sextio, Plutarch. &c. (r) Cicero Verr. f. 

:Y Ciare l,i Rxhm, ?:v Rojcio. -<rfojt. •-» Catiun. 
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are repeated by Cicero in his three Orations extant againft thi s 
Law, by which he hindred it from paffing. 

Flavia Lex , the Author L. Flavius , Tribune of the Commons, 
A, 693. about dividing a fufficient quantity of Land among Pom- 
fey s Soldiers and the Commons, ta) 

Julia Lex , the Author Julius Cxfar, Conful with Bibulus , A. 
691. ordaining, that all the Land in Campania , which us’d for¬ 
merly to be farm’d at a fet Rent of the State, ihould be divi¬ 
ded among the Commons* As alfo/thar all Members of Senate 
Ihould lwear to confirm this Law, and to defend it againft all 
Oppolers. Cicero calls this Lex Camp an a. (b) 

Mamilia Lex , rhe Author C. Mawilius, Tribune of the Com¬ 
mons, in the time of the Jugurthan War$ ordaining, that in 
the Bounds of the Lands, there ihould be left five or fix Foot of 
Ground, which no Perfon ihould convert to his private ule, and 
that Comtniflioners ihould be appointed to regulate this Affair 
(V).From this Law de Limit:bus, the Author took the Surname of 
Limentanus , as he is call’d by Sallufl. (d) 

(a) Cicero ad Attic . lib. 1 .(b) Velleius Pater c. lib. 1. Pin. in Pomp . Caf. & Cat. 
UticenJ. Ad Attic, lib 2 . Epift. J 8. (c) Cicero Jib i.deLeg,(d) In Rdl.Jugurtb. 


CHAP. XXX. 

Laws relating to Corn. 

S EMPRONIA Lex, the Author C. Sempronius Gracchus ( not 
T. Sempronius Gracchus, as Rcfinus has it) ordaining, that a 
certain quantity of Corn Ihould be attributed every Month a- 
mong the Commons, fo much to even; Man ; for which they 
were 8 only to pay the fmall conliderffion of a SemtjJu and a 

^TereltL CaJJia Lex, the Authors M. TcrentiusVarro Lucuilus, 
,„j J r.tliu, Confuls, A. 63c. ordaining, that the lame let price 
(hould be^given for all Com bought up in the Province, to hinder 

th “j “h^Amhof 1 'plchdiut, Tribune of the Commons, 
aS±. o^irTth^thofe quantities of Com, which were for- ’ 

(a) Fior. Epit. Liv. lib. 6 c. Pill. Pat. lib. z, &c. (b; Cicero in ren in. $. 

‘ M 4- merly 




t 
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merly fold to the poor People at fix Affes and a Trims the 
Bufh:l, fhould be diilributed among them gratis, (a) 

Hierotiica Lex, the. Author Hiero Tyrant of Sicily, regulating 
the Afiair between the Farmers and the Decttmatii ( or Gatherers 
of the Corn-Tax, which becauie it confided of a tenth part 
they call’d Decumx) ordaining the quantity of Corn, the Price, 
and the time of receiving it 5 which for the Juftice of it the, Hp- 
matis dill continued in force, after they had pbtfefs’d themfelves 
of that III and. (b) 

(a) Cicero pro Sextio, in Pifon, &c. (b) Cicero in Vtrr. 4. 


CHAP. xxxr. 

Laws for the regutAting of Exfences ., , 

O f{C HIA Lex , the Author C. Orchitis, Tribune ofthe .Com¬ 
mons, A. 566. defining the number of Guefts, which were 
allow’d to be prelenr at any Entertainment:, (a) 

Fannin Lex , the Author C. Fannius Conful, A . 58$; ordaining, 
That upon the higher Feftivals, no Perfon Ihould expend more 
than an hundred Affes in a Day ; on ten other Days in every 
Month thirty Affes , and at all other times ten. (b) 

Didia Lex , enacted about eighteen Years after the former, or¬ 
daining, that the Laws for regulating Expences fhould reach all 
the Italians as well as the Inbabiraprs of Home; and that not on¬ 
ly the Matters of extravagant Treats, but the Guefts too ihould 
incurr a Penalty for their Offence. (c ) 

Lex Lic.ma, the Author P. Licinius CraJJus the HJch, agreeing 
in molt particulars with the Fannian Law ; and farther preferi- 
bing, that on the Kyilends , Nones, and Nundina , thirty AJJes 
fhould be the moft that was fpent at any Table ; and that on 
ordinary Days, which were not particular- 
Caro ay Ida *ppo- Jy excepted, there Ihould be fpent only three 
niturfaljamcnto. pounds of dry Flefh, and one pound of Salt- 

Cafaubon.ad A- Meat, but allowing as much as every Body 
gel! NotceMSS. pleas’d of any Fruits of the Ground, (d) 

f e)yf.rcrob Saturn. Lb. 2. cap. i 4 . {b) Ibid. & Azdl. lib. 2. cap. 24. (c) Ibid. 
C’AgcH.hb.%cdp. 24. , w 

Conte- 
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Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Sylla, enadted> not fo 
much for the retrenching of extravagant Treats, as for the im¬ 
paling a lower price on Provifions. (a) 

JEmilia Lex , the* Author M. JEmilhts Lepidus , Conful about A. 
675, refpeefting the particular forts of Meats in ufe at that time, 
and ftating the juft quantities allowable of every kind, (b) 

Anna Lex > the Author one Annus Hcjlic , a farther Eftliy to¬ 
ward the fuppreifion of Luxury, the particulars of which, wc are 
not acquainted with. But Macrobius gives us this remarkable 
Story of the Author, that finding his Conttitution to be of very, 
little force, by reafon of the great head that Prodigality and 
Extravagance bargain'd in the City, ho never afterwards flipp'd 
abroad as long as he liv’d, for fear he fhoulci be forc'd to be a 
Witnefs. of the Contempt of his own Injun&ion, without being 
in a cpndition ro punifh it. (c) 

Julia Lex , preferred in the time of Augufius, allowing two 
hundred. Sejrprtii for Provifions on the dies Profcfii , three hunr 
dred. on the common Feftivals in rhe Kalendar, and a thou- 
fand at Marriage-Feaft?, and fuch extraordinary Entertain¬ 
ments. (d) ,, . f -..n 

Agellius farther adds, that he finds in an old Author an Edict 
either of Augufius or Tiberius, he is uncertain which, ratting 
tjie allowance according to the difference of the Feftivals, from 
three hundred* to two thousand Seflertii. (e ) 

Hither may be referr’d the Lex Oppia , the Author C. Op pi us, 
Trfbune of the Commons, A. 540. in the heat of the fecond- 
Punick War, ordaining, that no Woman fhould have above halt 
an Ounce of Gold, wear a party-colour’d Garment, or be carried 
iti a Chariot in any. City, Town, or to any place within a 
file’s diftance, unlefs upon the account of celebrating iome 
facred Solemnity. (/) 

UYA&U.Vk % cap. 24. (b) Ibid . (c) Macrob. & Aged, (d) Agell. (ef Ibid, 
’ {ffLinj. lib. 34. Tac. Am- 3. 
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CHAP. XXXII. 

Laws relating to Martial Affairs. 

S IC RATA Lex Militaris , the Author (probably ) M. Valeri- 
us Corw«,Duftator A. 411.‘ordaining, thar no Soldier’s Name,, 
which had been entred in the Mufter-Roll (hould be (truck out, 
unleb bv the Parry’s confent •- And that no Perfon, who had 
l>een Military Tribune, (hould execute the Office of DuElor Or- 

dimon. (a) _ '. ~ c 

Sempronid Lex, the Author C. Sempronius Gracchus, Tribune 01 
[^0 Commons, A. 630* ordaining, that the Soldiers. Ihould re* 
ceive their Cloths gratis at the publick Charge, without any 
diminution of their ordinary Pay: And that none Ihould be ob¬ 
lig'd to ferve in the Army, who was not full feventeen Years 

old. (b) . , _ . _ 

Maria Porcia Lex, the Authors L- Marius and Porcius Cato, 
Tribunes of the Commons, A. 691 ordaining, that a Penalty 
ftiould bc inflided on fuch Commanders as wrote falfely to the 
Scnarc, about the number of the (lain on the Enemies fide, and 
of their own Party : And that they Ihould be oblig d when they 
firft entred the City to take a folemn Oath before the ^uxfltrs, 
that the number which they return’d was true, according to the 

beft Computation, (c) c , « 

Su/picia Lex, the Author P. Suljnciw, Tribune or the Com¬ 
mons, 665. ordaining, that the chief Command in the M- 
thrida-ickytax, which was then enjoy’d by L. Sylla, Ihould be 
taken from him and conferr’d on C. Marius, (d) 

Gabinia Lex, the Author A, Gsbinius, Tribune of the Com¬ 
mons, A. 6S5. ordaining, that a Commiflion (hould be granted 
to Cn. Poir.pey for the management of the War againft the Pi¬ 
rates lor three Years, with this particular Claule, Thar upon all 
the Sea on this fide Hercules his Pillars, and in the Maritime Pro¬ 
vinces as far as 400 Stadia from the Sea, he ftiould be empow¬ 
er'd to command Kings, Governours, and States to fupply him 
with-all Neceffarics in the Expediti on (e) _ _ 

(LTiv.hb. (0) Plutarch, in C. Graccbf(c) Valer.Max. lib. Z eap.S. (d) Fell 
' P'aterc. lit. Z.Fior. Epit. 77' Plutarch, in Sylla & Mario, See. (e) Afiontus 
in Cornelian. Veil. Pat;*:, lib. r. Plutarch, in Pomp. Ctcero de Lege uamlia. 

0 -poJl Rjditumin Senat. ' Manilla 
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Manilla Lex, the Author C.Manilius, Tribune of thr Com¬ 
mons, A. 687. ordaining, that all the Forces of Lucullus, and the 
Provinces under his Government (hould be given to Pompey, 
together with Bithynia, which was under the command of 
Glabrio : And that he Ihould forthwith make War upon Mithri- 
dates, retaining ftill the fame Naval Forces, and the Sove¬ 
reignty of the Seas, as before, {a) 

(a) Cicero de Lege Manilla. Plutarch, in Pomp. Fbr.Epitom. 100. 


C H A P. XXXIII. 

De Tutelis, or Laws concerning Wardjbips. 

A TILl A Lex, the Author and rime unknown, prescribing, 
that the Pr.etor, and the major part of the Tribunes, Ihould 
appoint Guardians to all fuch Minors, to whom none had been 
otherwife affign’d. (a) 

The Emperour Claudius kerns to have abrogated this Law, 
when, as Suetonius informs lis, he order'd, that the alignment of 
Guardians (hould be in the power of the Confuls. (b) 

Lxt oria Lex, ordaining, that fuch Perfons as were diffracted, 
or prodigally fquander’d away their Eftates, (hould be commit¬ 
ted to the car? of fpm&proper Perfons for the fccurity of them- 
felves and their Poffeffions: And that'whoever was convidted of 
defrauding any in thofe Circumftances, (hould be guilty' of a 
high Mifdemeanour. (c) 

‘ ' : : - - -— _ — mmm — 

(a) Liv. lib. 39. ( b) Sutton. in Claud, cap. 25. (c) Cicero de Offic. lib. 3 -do 
Hat Deor. lib. 3. . 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 

Laws concerning Wills, Heirs . and Legacies. ... 

F VI^IA Lexj the Author C. Furius , Tribune of the Com¬ 
mons', ondaining, that no. Pecfon Ihauid give, by. way of le¬ 
gacy, above a thoufand Ajfes, unlefs to the Relations of rhe 
Mafter who manumiz’d him, and to fome.other Parties there 
excepted, (a) 

Voconiit Lex , the Aurhor Voconius ,Saxa t Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 5S4, ordaining, that no Woman Ihould be left 
Heirefs to an Eftate ; and that no Cenfus ihould, by his Will, 
give above a fourth part of what he was wort h^roj a Woiparr. iphs 
leems to have been ena&ed to prevent the decay and extin&ion 
of Noble Families, (b) 

By rhe Word Cenfits is meant any rich Perfon, who was rat^d 
high in the Cenfor's Books. /I- 

(a) Cicero pro Balbo. (b) Cicero in Vtrr. 3. de Sene#, de FHnib. 


CHAP. XXXV. 

Laws concerning Money, Vffpy, &C. 

• t . 

.. ’ ■ - I 

S E\1PI{0NIA Lex , the Author M. Sempronius -Tribune' 'of 
the Commons, A. 56©. ordaining, that- in lending Mor 
ney to the Allies of Home and the Latins r> the Tenour of the 
Hpynan Laws Ihould be ftiil obferv'd, as well as among the 
Citizens, (a) . „ 

Valeria Lex y the Author Valerius Flaccus , Conjul with L. Cor¬ 
nelius Cinna , ordaining, to oblige the poorer part of the City, 
that all Creditors Ihould difcharge their Debtors upon the re- 
reipt of a fourth part for the wholeSumm. This Law, as moftun- 
ceafonable, is cenlur’d by Paterculus (b). 

(s)Liv$ lib^ 3 S’ Cicero de Offic, 2. ( b) Lib. 2. cup. 23. 


Gobi- 
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GabinU Lex, the Author AuL Gabinius, Tribune of the Com¬ 
mons$ A . 685, ordaining, that no Adfion Ihould be granted for 
the recovery of any Money taken up s vcrfura fadby u e. firftbor¬ 
row'd upon a final! Ule, and then lent out again upon a greater; 
which Pra&ice was highly unrealizable, fa) 

Claudia Lex, the Author Claudius Ctfar, commanding, that no 
Ufurer Ihould lend Money to any Pcrfon in his Nonage to be 
paid after the death of his Parents, (b) 

Vejpafian added a great ftrengrh to this Law, when he ordain'd 
Thatthofe Ufurcrs, who lent Money to any filius famili*, or Son? 
under his Father's Tuition, Ihould have no right ever to claim 
it again, not even after the death of his Parents. ( c) 


(a) Qicert ad >• tyift. alt. lib. 6 . Epifl. 2. (6) Tacit . Amtal . u. 

(f) Sueton in Vefpaf. cap. 1 \. •, 



CHAP. XXX VL 

Laws concerning the Judges. 


S EMPHpNIA Lex, the Author C. Sempronius Gracchus, Tri¬ 
bune of the Commons, A* 630. ordaining, that the Right of 
judging, which had been aflignd to the Senatorial Order by ify- 
mulus t fhould be transferr'd from them to the Equites ( a ) 

Seroilta Lex, the Author £>- ScrviliusCcepio , Conful with C. Ati- 
lius Serranw , A . 647. abrogating in part the former Law,and com¬ 
manding, that the Privilege there mention’d Ihould be divided 
between both Orders of Knights and Senators. ( b ) 

Plutarch and Florus make C. Sempronius Gracchus to have ap¬ 
pointed 300 Senators, and 600 Equites for the management of 
Judgments ; but this v leems rather ro belong to the Servi- 
Han Law, if not totally a miltake. (c) This Law was foon after 
repeal’d. 

Livia LeXy the Author A I. Livius Drujh f , Tribune of the Com¬ 
mons, A . 662. ordaining, that the judiciary Power Ihould be 
leated in the Hands of an equal number of Senators and 
Knights. (d) 

(a) AJcmius in Divinat. Tacit. Arm. 12. VdL Pater c. L 2. (b) Cicero de Art 
R kb. 2. d, Oratore , in Bruto , in Or at. pro Scauro. (e) Cicero de O rat. 

FIqt. Epit.-ji, {d) AjcQfiius in Cornelian. 

Bnt 
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But this, among other Conftitutions of that Author, was abro¬ 
gated the very fame Year, under pretence of being made inaufpi- 
ciouily. 

Plautia Lex , the Author M Plautius Silvanus, T ribune of the 
Commons, A. 664. ordaining, that every Tribe fhould choofe out 
of their own Body fifteen Perfons to ferve as Judges every Year ; 
by this means making the Honour common to all three Orders, 
according as the Votes carried it in every Tribe, (a) 

Cornelia Lex, the Author L. Cornelius Sjlla , DiBator, A, 673. 
raking away the Right of Judging entirely from the Knights, 
and reftoring it fully to the Senators, (h) 

Aurelia Lex , the Author!. Aurelius Cotta, Prxtor, A. 653. Or¬ 
daining, that the Senatorian and E<]ucfirian Otders, together 
with the Tribuni /Erarii, fhould fhare the judicial Power between 
them, (c) 

Pompeia Lex . the Author Pomfey the Great, Confui with 
Crajfus , A. 698. ordaining, that the Judges fhould be chofen 
otherwife than formerly, out of the rkheft in every Century $ 
yet, notwithftanding, fhould be confin d to the Perfons menti¬ 
on’d in the Aurelian Law. (d) 

Julia Lex, the Author Julius Cefar, confirming the forefaid 
Privilege to the Senators and Knights, but excluding the Tri¬ 
buni /Erarii . (?) ■ # ' . 

Rpfinus fets this Law before that of Pomfey > but as very plain, 
’twas not made ‘till afterwards. 

Antonia Lex, the Aurhor M. Antony, Confui with Julius Cx- 
far , A . 709. ordaining, that a third Decury of Judges fhould be 
added to the two former, to be chole out of the Centurions, (f) 


(a)Cicero pro Cornel ad Att. 4. (b) Flor. Epitrn. 89 - Afcon. in Divinat . 

(r) Cicero in Verrinis . Veil lib, 2. (d) Cicero in Pifonem, (?) Suet, in Juke, 
cap, 41. (/ ) Cicero in Philip, 1 * & 5* 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXXVII. 

Laws relating to Judgments. 

P OMP EIA Lex, the Author Pomfey the Great, foie Con¬ 
fui, A, 701. forbidding the uie of the Laudatores in 
Tryals(*). 

Memmia Lex, ordaining, that no Perfons Name fhould be re- 
ceiv’d into the Roll of Criminals, who was abfent upon the Pub- 
lick Account ( b). 

Hcmmia Lex, ordaining, that Perfons convidtedof Calumny 
lhould be ftigtnatiz’d (c). 

Both thefe Laws fometimes go under the Name of Memmix, 
and fometimes of Hemmia j the diftin&ion hereobferv d is owing 
to P. Manutius. 

Cinciti Lex, the Author M. Cincius, Tribune of the Commons, 
A. 549. forbidding any Perfon to accept of a Gift upon ac¬ 
count of judging a Caule. This is commonly call’d Lex Mu¬ 
tteralls. (d) 

(a) Plutarch, in Pomp.& in Catone Vticenf. Valtr. Max.lib.6.cap. s. (6)Cictr» 
iuyatin. Val.Max. lib. 3. cap. 7. (c) Cicero pro Sext. Rojcto. M) Urn. lib. 34. 
Tacit. Ann. i +.Cicero ad Attic.lib. j. dt Orator! i.rfe Senetf. 


CHAP.’ XXXVIII. 

Laws relating to Crimes. 

T H E Crimes or Aftions that tended to the prejudice of the 
State, have been already reckon’d up, and briefly explain d. 
The Laws on this Subject are very numerous, and, by rea- 
fon of their great ufefulnefs, have been preferv’d at large in the 
Labours of the Civilians, with the particular Heads ot which 
they confifted. It will be fufficient to the prefent defign, to men- 
1 tion 
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tion fuch as are hinted at in the ordinary Claflicks, and to fpeak 
of thofe only in general. 

be Majefiate. 

Galinia Lex , already defcrib’d among the Laws relating to 
Aflemblies. 

Appuleia Lex, the Author L. Appuleius Tribune of the Com¬ 
mons, A. 6^2. It feems to have been ena&ed for the reftraint 
Of publick Force and Sedition in the City, (a) Sigonius thinks, 
that ’cwas this Law, which made the Queftion de Majefiate per¬ 
petual. 

VarU Lex , the Author L. Varhts , Tribune of the Commons* 
A. 662. ordaining, that all fuch Perfons Ihould be brought to a 
publick Tryai, who had any way encourag'd or afllftpd the 
Confederates in their late War againft Rome. (b) 

Cornelia Lex, the Author L- Cornelius SyRn, Dictator A. 670. 
making ir Treafon to lead an Army out of a Province, or to 
engage in a War without fpecial Orders 5 to endeavour the in¬ 
gratiating ones felf fo with the Army as to make them ready 
to ferve his particular Intereft; or to fpare, or ranfom a Com¬ 
mander of the Enemy when taken Prifoner j or to pardon the 
Captains of Robbers and Pirates ; or for a Roman Citizen to 
rdSde without Orders at a Foreign Courts and ^ffigning the 
Funkhment of aqu<e & ignis interdiftio to all that Ihould be con- 
vi&ed of any of thefe Crimes, (c) 

Julia Lex , the Aurhor Julius Ccefar, either in his firft Conful- 
fliip, or after the Pbarfalian Vidtory, ordaining the Punilhment 
mention’d in SyRas Law, to be inflidted on all, that were found 
guilty de Majefiate; whereas Sylia intended it only for the Par¬ 
ticulars which he there fpecifies. (d) 

Antonia Lex , the Author Mark Antony, allowing thofe who 
were condemn’d de Majefiate , an Appeal to the People; which 
before was only allow’d in rhe Crime avbicb they call’d Per duel!ioi 
one part of the Crimen Majefiatis, of the moft heinous nature ; 
which the Lawyers define, HojWi animo adverfus rempublicam 
cfl r. This Law was repeal’d by Augugu*. {?) 


(*) Cicero de Ora t. lib. z. {b)C icero pro Scauro, pro C*ml Tufiulan. z. in Brute, 
Paler, Max. lib. S.rap. 6. [c) Cicero in Pi fin. pro.Q'ucnt. dec. (d) Qism Philip. 
1 . U) P. blMUHt. lib . de kgibus. 

De 



De Adulter to, &PudicttsA. 


Jfitiid'LeXf the Author Auguftus Cafar, zsSttetonim informs us 
(a). Juvenal mentions this Law in his Second Satyr, and feems 
to inornate, that it was afterwards confirm’d, and put in full" 
forc£bytheEnlperour Domitian ; the rigour-of it is there very 
handfomly exprdVd. 

Leges revocabat amaras (b) 

Omnibus, atque ipfis Veneri Martique timendas * 

Scdtinia Le jey the Author C.Scatinius Aricinus , Tribune of the 
Commons; tho' fome think it was called Lex Scantinia from 
one Seantinius, Tribune of rhe Commons ; againft whom ir was put 
in execution. Tt was particularly leveU’d againft the Keepers 
of Catamites, 'and againft fuch as proftituted themfelves fortfyf(^ 
nions {c). The Penalty enjoin’d by the Author, was only pecu- 
nhtty : ; but Augufius C^far made it afterwards Capital, (d) 

Cornelia Lex inter ficarios, & veneficii. 

The Author Cornelius Sylia, Dictator. It was directed againft 
fuch as kill’d another Perfon with Weapons or Foiloq, or fir’d 
Houfes, or took away any Ter fans. Life by falfe Accufation ; 
with feveral other Heads. 

It was a Claufe in this Law, That the Perfon who ftood accus’d 
of the Grimes therein mention’d, might have his liberty of letting 
the, jury give their Verdidt clam vel palhm, by -Voices, of by Tab¬ 
lets (e). ... 

De Parricidis. 


The old Law whichprefcrib-d the add fort of Punilhment pro¬ 
per to this Grime, was reftor’d, and confirm’d by Pompey the 
Great, * with the Title of Lex Pompeia (f ). 

Cornelia Lex faifi. 

SylU the Dictator, as he appointed a proper Prxtor to make 
Inquifition into what they call’d Crimen faifi , fo he enabled this 

(*) in Aug . cap. 34. (b) Juv. Sat. z. <v. 30. (c) Quintilian, lib . 4. c. z. lib. 7. 
c. 4. Cicero Philipp. 3 Jhv&c. (d) Juft. Jnflit. /. 4. (e) Cic. pro Cluent . (/) 
Juft. Juft. 1. 4 . & alii. 

Law 
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Law as the Rule and Standard in fuch Judgments fa). It takes 
irf'all Forgers, Concealers, Interliners, of WiUs -Counter¬ 

feiters of Writs and Edids; falle Accufers, and Corrupters 
of the Jury; together with thofe that any ways debasd the 
publickCoin, by lhaving or filing the Gold, or 
* the Silver, or publilhwg any new piecis of Tin, Lead^ 5 c.and 
making thofe incur the fame Penalty (which was «ftw &*g- 
nis interdi'dio) who voluntarily conmv d at the Offenders in thefe 
Particulars. 

Leges de vu 

Plautia, or Plod a Lex, the Author P. Pimm. Tribune of the 
Commons, A. 675. againft thofe that attempted any force againft 
the State or Senate; or us’d any violence to che Magiftrates. or 
appear’d arm’d in publick upon any ill defign.or forcibly eyelid 
a^Perfon from his lawful Pofleffion. The puaifhment affignd 
to the convided was aqux GJ ignis inter djato (bjr ,, 

Cloditi Lex, the Author P Clodius, Tribune of theCotmnons, 
A. 6 c) 5. ordaining, that all thofe Ihould be brought»their Tryal, 
whohad exeaued any Citizen of Rome, without the Judgment 
of the People, and the Formality of a Tryal (cj. 

The Author being a mortal Enemy of Ciceros, ievell d this Law 
particularly againft him; who in the tune of the Cattlmorsm 
Confpiracy, for the greater fecrefie and fecunty, having taken 
frveral oPthe chieffft Parties concern’d, i^diaKly fent thm 
to execution. Clodius having highly .ngrauatedh^elf with the 
People, by feveral popular Laws, eafily got this A<ft to pafs, and 

fo fe/STb 8 °k n £‘p.»W iO®, in his Third 
Confnlfhip A. 7I1. ItMS directed cl^aallyagainitclieAuthors 
of the late Riot, upon the account of Clodius and A in 
which, one of the CmU had been fee on fire, and the Palace of 
Lepidus the lnterrex, aflaulred by force. This Law intr^ucda 
much (horter form of Judgment than had 

daining, that the firft Three Days m every Tryal, Ihould be ipent 
in hS and examining NVitnelTes, and then allowing only one 
Day for die Two Parties to make their formal Accufauon and 
DeLce; the firft being confin’d to Two Hours, and the other 

M ,C* Jeihr.deor.l. I Sue ten. in Aug. 7 (4)Swrt». Pio. 

■xw Ci^proSsJi., frsMilm. (c)Vdl Puterc, U. Cu.ud Attsc.l.r 
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to Three. Hence the Author of the Dialogue concerning famous 
Orators, attributed to Quintilian, or Tacitus, obferves, That 
Pompey was the firft that depriv’d Eloquence of its old Libercy 
arid confin’d it to bounds and limits (a). 

Leges de Ambitu. 

FabiaLex , preferibing the number of Sett atores, allow'd to any 
Candidate (b ). This did not pafs. 

Acilia Calpurnia Lex . the Authors M- Acilius Glabrio , and C. 
Calpurnius Pifo, Confuls, A. 6 § 6 . ordaining, That befides the 
tine impos’d, no Perfon conyi&ed of this Crime fhould bear an 
Office, or come into thd Senate (c ). 

Ttillia Leu, the Author M. Tullius Cicero, Conful with C. An¬ 
temius, A. 690. ordaining, That no Perfon, for Two Years before 
he fudfor an Office, Ihould exhibit a Show of Gladiators to the 
People, unlefs the care of fuch a Solemnity had been left to him 
by Will: That Senators convi&ed of the crimen ambitus, Ihould 
fuffer aqua G? ignis inter diftio for Ten Years; and that the Com¬ 
mons fhould incur a feverer Penalty chan had been enjoin'd by the 
Culpurnian Law (d). 

Aufidia Lex % the Author Aufldius, Tribune of the Commons, 
A. 692. more fevere than that of Tully ; having this remarkable 
Claufe, That if any Candidate promis’d Money to the Tribunes , 
and did not pay it, he fhould be excus’d ; but in cafe he adually 
gave it, fhould be oblig’d to pay to every Tribe a yearly Fine of 
3000 Seftertii(e). 

Lex Licinia de SodalitiiSi the Author M. Liciniustrajjus, Con¬ 
ful with Cn. Pompey, A , 698. appointing a greater Penalty than 
formerly to Offenders of this kind (f). By Sodaiitia, they under¬ 
stood an unlawful making of Parties at Eledlions; which was 
intercepted as a fort of Violence offer’d to the Freedom of the Peo¬ 
ple. Tis ftrange, that this fence of the Word Ihould have efcap’d 
Cooper and Littleton. 

AJconius leems to imply, that the Sodaiitia and Ambitus were 
two different Crimes, when he tells us, That Milo was arraign’d 
on thofe Two accounts, at Two feveral times, and not before the 
fame Qucefitor (g). - 

{a) vide Afcon. in Milan. Cic. de finib. 4. Caf. de BelL Qiv. L % , &c. (bfCic. pro 

Mur ana. (c) Cic.pro Murana,pro Comel&i c. {d)Cic. in vatin. pro Sextio.pro 

Mar ana. Dio 1.^7. (e) Cic. ad Attic. /. 1. ep.u, (J) Cic. pro Plane, (g) in 

Argument. Mi Ionian. 


N 


Pom- 
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Points!* Lex, the Author Pompey the Great, foie Conful, £701. 
by this it was enadted, That whoever, having been convicted of 
a Crime of this nature, (hould afterwards impeach Two otheK of 
the fame Crime, to that one of them was condemn d, mould nun- 
felt, upon that fcote, be pardon’d. The ftiorc Foma of Judgmenc 
mention’d in Pompeia Lex de vi, was order’d too by this Law {a). 

Julius Cxfir quite ruin'd the Freedom and fair Proceedings in 
Elections, when he divided the right of chufing Magifbates be- 
tween himfelf and the People, or rather difpos d of all Offices at 
his Pleafure ( 0 ). Hence Lucan . 

-Kiwi quo melius Pharfalicus annus (c) 

Confute notus erit? fingitfolennia campus, 

Et non adtnijf.c dirimit fuffrapa Plebis $ 

Decantatquc Tribus, C 3 van a v erf it hi ZJrrul. 

Nee caelum fervar'e licet ; ton.it Atgure fur do-, 

Et l.tt.e jitr.wtitr aves bubone finiftro. 

From what brave Conful cou’d the Year receive 
A furef Mark than Death and Wars lhall leave ? 

Affemblies are a Jeft; and when-they meet, 

The gaping Crowd is bubbled with a Cheat. 

The Lots are hook, and lorted Tribes advance; 

But Coefv-, not blind Fortune , rules the Chance. 

Nor impious Pome Heavens facred Signs obeys, 

"While Jove ftill Thunders as the Augurs pleafe : 

And when Left-Owls fome dire Difafter bode, 7 

The (faring Mifcreants, at their Mafters Nod, > 

Look to the Right, and fwear the Omen s good. J 

But Augustus reftor’d the old Privileges to the Comitia , and 
reftrain d unlawful courfes us’d in the canvafing at Ele&ions, by 
feveral Penalties ; (d) publilhing for this purpofe the Lex Julia 
de Ambitu, mention’d in the Pandebts, 

Leges de Pecitniis repetimdis. 

Ca'purr.ia Lex, the Author L. Calpumius Pifo Frtigi, A. 604 
ordaining a certain Vo tor for the inquilirion of this Crime, and 
laying a great Penalty on Offenders, (e) 

(*) In Argument. Milmian. {I) Suet on. :'n 'Julio, cap.y !. (e) Ub.S.V. 591 - (£ 
SuetauinJttguJi.e*?. ^.{yClurt 5 . my terms 

CrCCtllti' 
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C a; cilia Lex, mention’d by Valerius Maximus . f a) Sigonius believes 
thisLaw to be the .very feme wich the former, and that either 
the two Tribunes, Cxcilius and Calpumitis, join’d in the making 
of it; and fo it came to be call’d either Calpurnia , or Ceccilia, 
at pleafure ; or that in this place we ought to read Calpurnia. 
infteadof Cecilia. 

Junta Lex , the Author, probably, Ai. Junius Pcnnus , Tribune 
of the Commons, A. 627. ordaining, That belides iheiitis reftbna- 
tip, or rating of the damages, the Perfon convi&ed of this Crime, 
Ihou’d fufe Baniflipaent ( 0 ) 

Servilia Lex, the Author C. Servifm G laud a, Praetor, A. 653. 
feveral Fragments of which are colle&ed from Authors, and tran- 
ferib’d from brazen Tablets by Sigonius ( c )- 

Acilia Lex, the Author M. Acilius Glabrio ; in which' was this 
remarkable claufe: That the convi&ed Perfon fhouM be allow’d 
neicher ampliatio, nor comperindin at io j neither a new Hearing ac 
a fet time prefix’d by the Prcetor, nor an Adjournment of the Try- 
al, ’till the third Da(y after the firfc appearing of the Parties in the 
Court (d). 

Cornelia Lex, the Author I.. Cornelius Sylla, Di&ator; ordain¬ 
ing, That belides the litis cefiimatio, the Perfon convicted of this 
Crime, (houd be interdi&ed theUlc of Fire and Water (r). 

Julia Lex, the Author C. Julius Cefar; this kept its Authori¬ 
ty through the whole Series of the Emperours, and is ftill cele¬ 
brated in the PandeBs : A great part of it was levelTd againft the 
Mifdemeanours of Provincial Governours ; many of which, ac¬ 
cording to this Law, are alledg’d againft Pifo, who had been Pro - 
conful in Macedonia by Cicero , in his 27 th- Oration. 


(a) L. 6. c. 9 . SeB. io. (h) Cic. in Verrem> & pro Balbo. Veil. Paten lib. 2 
\c)Cic. pro Poll hum. pro Balbo in Ferrem. Sigon. de pidiciis, lib. 1. c. 27. Ad) 
Cic. in Verrtm. Afion . ineafdem. (e) Cic. pro Qlumio ; inl'crnm . Afien* 
Pxdian. in Verrinas. 
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CHAP. XXXIX, 

ft 

MtfcelUny Laws not Jpoken of under the general 
Heads. 

C L O D I A Lex dc Collegiis^ the Author P. Clodius,Tri - 
butte ofche Commons, A. 695. ordaining, That the Co&- 
gi.i 3 or Cempviies of Artificers inftiruted by Numa, which had in a 
great mealure been laid down, fhou’d be all reviv’d, andobferv’d 
as formerly, with the addition of feveral new Companies (a). 

Ca'cflid Lex tle jure Italic, & tributis toUendis; the Author 
C.cdlius Mete Hus Kef os, Prsecor, A. 693. ordaining. That the Tax 
call’d Pretoria, fhou’d be taken off from all the Italian States (i). 

Port or fa, according to Sigonius's explication, were a lort of 
Toll paid always at "the carrying of any exportable Goods to the 
Haven 5 whence the Collectors of it were call’d Per tit ores. 

Lex Julia demaritandis ordini bus . 

The Remans confuIcing the Grandeur of their Republick, had 
always a particular Honour for a married State; and nothing was 
more uiual than for the Cenfors to impofe a Fine upon old Batche- 
lours. Dicnyfius Halicarnaf]\ats (c) mentions an old Conftitution, 
by which all Pcrfons of lull Age were oblig’d to marry: But the 
firit Law of which we have any certainty, was this of Auguftus 
Cxj'.ir, preferr’d A. 736. It did nor pafs before it had receiv’d fe¬ 
veral Amendments, being at firft rejected for its extreme l’everity. 
This is the Subject of Propertius's Seventh Elegy of the Third 
Book: 

G.ii i/h ejtcertc fublaisim Cynthia legem, &c. 

My Cynthia laugh’d to fee the Bill thrown out, CV. 

Horace calls it Lex Marita (*/). 

A. 762, this Law being improv’d and enlarg'd, was preferrd 
in a new Bill by Papius and Pop.eus , the Comuis at that time . 

Cic. pro S:::t:o ; in P:lo?t. pro Dqi?:o. A\con.iJi Cornel, (t ! ) DlO lib, 37 * ClC*trt 
fpifi.udAx/x (c) Ub.],. (/> h, CwnirdStadari, 

whence 
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whence it is fometimes call’d Papin Pop,ex Lex, and generally Ju¬ 
lia Papist. 

A great part of the general Heads are collected by Lipfius, in 
his Excurfions on Tacitus (a) ; among which, the molt remarkable 
are thofe which contain the Sanctions of Rewards and Punifti- 
menrs. 

As to the firft of theic, it was hereby ordain’d, - That all the 
Magift rates fhou’d cake Precedence according cocheir number of 
Children; or a married Man before a Batchclour: That in E- 
ledtions, thofe Candidates fhou’d be preferr’d who had the moft 
numerous Offspring: And that any Perfon might ftand looner than 
ordinary for an Office, if he had asrmany Children as he wanted 
Years, to be capable of bearing fitch a Dignity (b) : That whoe¬ 
ver in the Cityhad ThreeChildren, in the other Parts of July 
Four, and in the Provinces Five ( or as 1‘ome fay, Seven ) fhou’d 
be excus’d from all troublefom Offices in the place where he liv’d. 
Hence came the famous jus trium Uberorum, lo frequently mec with 
in Pliny, Martial, &c. by which the Emperour often oblig’d fuch 
Perfons with this Privelege, to whom Nature had denied it. 

Of the Penalties incurr’d by fuch as in fpight of this Law liv’d 
a fingle Life, the chief was, That unmarried Perfons fhou'd be in¬ 
capable of receiving any Legacy, or Inheritance by Will, unlefs 
from their near Relations; and fuch as were married, and yet 
had no Children, above half an Efface. Hence Plutarch lus a fe- 
vere Reflection on the covetous Humour of the Age: That feve¬ 
ral of the Romans did not many for the fake of raffing Heirs to their 
own Fortunes; but that they tbcmfclves might, upon this account, 
he capable of inheriting the Efiates of other Men (cj. 

And Juvenal, alludes to the,fame cullom: 

Jam Pater es ; dederam quod fam.e opponere pojfis (d) ; 

Jura Parentis babes : propter mefiriberis litres ; 

■ Legatum o»we capis, nec non id dulce Caducum. 

Now by my Toil, thou gain’d a Father’s Fame; ’> 

No more (hall pointing Crowds acted thy Shame, > 

Nor hputing Boys thy Impotence proclaim. J 

Thine is the Privilege our Laws afford 

To him thac ftands a Father on record: 


(a) Excurf. ad Tacit. Ann. 1. j. Liter. C.fid. Suet. in OJtavio. c. 34. (b). tin. 
/. / . (r) Pint- crifl '' d ' fif ' V ' - «. 

N 3 1 ‘ 
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In Mifers Will you ftand uftqueftion’d now. 

And reap the Harvcft which you coud not low. 

Claudia Lex defcribarttm negotiation* 

This I.atv is barely mention’d by SucteniusiaU 
rnr- of the lex Claudia, or Clcdi.i, about the Trading ot thebe 

'i'a r ors, already explain’d. It appears therefore, that not onlythe 

Senators! but the Scribes too, or at leaft thole Scribes who ^f- 

ted the Ou.cftors, were forbid to make ule of a Vctfel of above 

Three hundred Amphora:: We may reafqnaUy luppofe, that this 
Prohibition was not laid upon them in relpe& of their Order and 
Degree, which were not by any means eminent; but rather u^n 
account of their particular Place or Office; btxau ci _ V 

improper, That Per ions w ho were concern d lartePubhckAc. 

counts, Ihou’d, at the lame time, by dealing m Traffickand M - 
cnandifc, endeavour rather the filling their own Coffers, than im¬ 
proving the Revenues of the Stated;. , , 

V Mnmlia Lex ; this Law, as well as the former, depends up¬ 
on a f ingle Authority, being juft nam’d by Sttllufi{c), and_not ex¬ 
plain’d ^y Manuuus, or Rffixus. It feems to have been to this 
purpofe, That fmcc Affairs had been very often til managd by the 
Mobility; thole Perfons, whole Ancestors had bore no Magiltra- 
cy in the State, inch as they call’d Homines norm, fhoud, for the 
future, be allow’d the Privilege of holding Publick Offices d. 

Atinia Lex de funis, ordaining, That no Prefcnption Ihoud fe- 
curethe pofleffion of floicn Goods; but that tnc proper Owner 
ihou’d have an eternal Right to them {e). 

(a) In Vomit. .-. 9. lb) V, Torrent, in Hot. adlocum. (plnBdl. Jugurthw. 
(a) V, Rivium, in not. ad tecum. (<■). Cie. Verr, 3. Age!.. L 17. /• 
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BOOK IV. 

The Roman Art of W A R. 


CHAP I. 


The Levies of the Roman Foot. 

A T the fame time of the Year as the Confuh were de¬ 
clar’d Elccl or Defignd , they chole the Military Tri¬ 
bunes , Fourteen out of the Body of the Equates , who 
had ferv’d in the Army five Years; and ien out of 
the Commonality , fuch as had made Ten Campagnes. The 
former they call’d Trihimi Juniores ; the latter Seniqres. 

The Confuls having agreed on a Levy ( as in the time or the 
Common-wealth they ufually did every Year ) they mud out 
an Edidk , commanding all Perfons who had reach d the MiU- 
tary Age ( about Seventeen Years) to appear . commonly ) 
in the Capitol , or in the Area before the Capitol , as the moft la- 
cred and auguft Place, on fuch a Day. The People being corne¬ 
ls! 4 t0 
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together, and the Ccnfuls , who prefided in the AlTembly, hav¬ 
ing taken their Scat, in the firft place the Four and twenty Tri¬ 
bunes were difpos’d of, according to the number of Legions they 
deiign'd to make up , which was generally Four. The Junior 
Tribunes were aflign’d ; Four to the firft Legion; Three to the ie- 
cond ; Four to the third; and Three to the laft. The Sewn Tribu¬ 
nes , Two to the iirft Legion and the third ; Three to the fecond 
and the laft. After this, every Tribe being call’d out by Lor, was 
order’d to divide into their proper Centuries 5 out of each Century 
were Soldiers cited by Name, with refpecl had to their Eftate and 
Oafs ; for which purpofe, there were Tables ready, at hand in 
which the Name, Age, and Wealth of ever)' Perfon was exadUy 
deferib’d. Four Men, as much alike in all circumftances as 
cou’d be pitch’d upon , being prelented out of the Century, firft 
the Tribunes of the firft Legion chofe one ; then the Tribunes of 
the iecond another; the Tribunes of the third Legion a Third 
Man ; and the remaining Perfon fell to the Tribunes of the fourth. 
Then Four more were drawn out; and now the Right of Chu- 
fing firft belong'd to the Tribunes of the fecond Legion ; in the 
next, Four to the Tribunes of the third Legion ; then to the Tri¬ 
bunes of the fourth Legion ; and fo round , thofe Tribunes chu- 
iing laft the next time, who chofe firft the time before ; the moft 
equal and regular method imaginable. 

Cicero has remark’d a fuperftirious Cuftom obferv’d in thefe 
Proceedings : That the firft Soldiers pitch’d upon , fhou’d, for 
the Omen's fake, be fuch as had fortunate Names ; as, Sal- 
vius , Valerius , and the like (a). 

There were many legal Excufes which might keep Perfons 
from the Lift; as, in cafe they were Fifty Years old; for then 
they cou’d not be oblig’d to fetve : Or if they enjoy’d any civil 
or iacred Office, which they cou’d not conveniently relinouifh ; 
or if they had already made Twenty Campagnes, whicn was 
the rime requir’d for ev en* Foor-foldier; or if upon account of 
extraordinary Merit, they had been by Publick Authority re¬ 
leas’d from the trouble of ferving for fuch a time ; or if they 
were mail’d in any Part, and fo ought nor to be admitted into 
the I egions ; as Suetonius tells us of a Father, who . cut off the 
Thumbs of his two Sons , on purpofe to keep them out of the 
Army (b) : And Valerius Maximus gives us a relation of the like 
nature (c). 

Otherwife they were necefiitared to fubmit; and in cafe of a 

fa) Cic> & Divinat.L 1. (() Sr.etw. utoguft, c. - 4 . (c). Val.Max.T6. c, 3 

re- 
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refiifal, were ufually punifh’d either with Imprifonment, Fine, 
or Stripes, according to the Lenity or Severity of the Conful. 
And therefore it feems ftrange, that AUchiavel iTiou'd particu- 
larly commend the Homan Ditcipline, upon account of forcing no 
one to the Wars, when we have, in all pans of Hiftory, fuch 
large Intimations of a contrary pra&ice. Nay, we read too of 
th eConquifitores, or Imprefs-Mafters, who were commiffipn’d up¬ 
on fome occalions to go about, and compel Men to the Service 
of the State. , 

Valerius Maximus (4,) gives us one Example of changing this 
Cuftom of taking out every particular Soldier by the Tribunes , 
for that of chufing them by Lot: And Appianus Alexandras (b) 
acquaints us, That in the Spatii/h Wannanng’d by LucuHtis, up¬ 
on complaint to the Senate of leveral unjuft Practices in the Le¬ 
vies, the Fathers thought fit to chufe all the Soldiers by Lot. 
Yet the fame Author allures us, That within five Years time, the 
old Cuftom return’d of making the Levies in the manner already 

However , upon any extraordinary occafion of immediate Ser¬ 
vice} they omitted the common Formalities, and without much 
diftin&ion, lifted fuch as they met. with, and led them out on an 
Expedition. Thefe they term'd Milites fubiurii. 

(/») Lib. 6 . cap. 5. ( 6 ) In Iberic. 


CHAP. II. 

x Levy and Review of the Cavalry . 

R O M VL V S , having eftablifh’d the Senate, chofe Three 
hundred of the ftouteft Young Men out of the moft Noble 
Families to ierve on Horfe-back: But after rhe inftiturion of the 
Cenfus by Servius Tullius , all thofe Perfons had the Honour of be¬ 
ing admitted into the Order of the Equites , who were worth 
Four hundred Sefiertia ; yet no Man was thus enroll d by the 
KJngs or Conjuls , or afterwards by the Cenfors , unlefs befides the 
Jiftate requir’d , no exception con’d be taken againft his Perfon 
or Morals, If thefe were unqueftionable, his Name was entred 

among 
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among the Knights, and a Horfe and Ring given him at the 
Publick Charge $ he being oblig'd to appear for the future on 
Horfe-back , a^ often as the State Ihou d have occafion for his 
Service. 

So that there being always a fufficient number of Equites in 
the City, there needed only a Review in order to fit them for Ser¬ 
vice. Learned Men have very little agreement in this point ; 
yet we may venture to take notice of three feveral forts of Re¬ 
views, Probation Tranfveclio , and what they term'd properly Re- 
cenfto ; though they are ufually confounded , and feidom under- 
ftood* 

The Probatio we may conceive to have been a diligent Search 
into the Lives and Manners of the Equites , and a ftf i(ft Obferva- 
tion of their Plight of Body , Arms , Horfe, (£c. This is fup- 
posd to have been commonly made once a Year. 

Tranfveclio Lipfius makes the fame as Probatio , but he is cer¬ 
tainly miftaken ; fince all the Hints we meet with concerning it 
in Authors , argue ic to have been rather a pompous Ceremony 
and Proccfiion , than an Examination. Dionyfius deferibes it in 
the following manner.* The Sacrifice being finiftid, all thofe who 
are allow'd Horfes as the ex-pence of the State, ride along in Order, 
as if returning from a Battel, being habited in the Togas Palmatae, 
or the Trabear, and crown'd with Wreaths of Olive . The ProceJJi- 
on begins at the Temple of Mars , without the Walls , and is carri¬ 
ed on through all the eminent parts of the City , particularly through 
the Forum , and the Temple of Caftor and Pollux. The number 
firm times reacheth to Five thoufand ; ever) Man bearing the Gifts 
and Ornaments receiv'd , a< a Reward of his Valour , from the Ge- 
neraL A mofi glorious Sight, and worthy of the Roman Gran¬ 
ds;/'- ( a). 

This Solemnity was inftituted to the Honour of- Caftor and Pol¬ 
lux , who , in the Battel with the Latins , about the Year of 
the City is7- appear’d in the Field perfonaily affifting the Ro- 
mans ; and prefently after the Fight, were feen at Rome (juft by 
the Fountain where their Temple was afterwards built) upon 
Horfes all foaming with white frothy Sweat, as if they had rode 
Poll to bring Tidings of the Victory (b). 

The proper Recenfio was the Account taken by the Cenfors e- 
very Ltfirum , when alt the People, as well as the Equites , 
were ro appear at the General Survey : So that it was only a 

(•■?) Ditw'f Ha!::, lib, 6 , lb) Plat, in Coriolm, 
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more fdletnn and accurate fort of Probation , with the addition 
of enrolling new Names, cancelling old ones, and other Circum- 
ftances of chut nature. 

Befidcs all this , ’twas an ufual Cuftom for the Equites , . when 
they had ferv’d* out their legal rime in rhe Wars, to lead their 
Horfe folemnly into the Forum , ro the Seat of the Two Cenfors * 
and there having given an;account of the Commanders under 
whom they had lerv’d, ns alfo of the Time, Places , and Acti¬ 
ons relating to their Service, they were diicharg’d every Man 
with Honour or Difgrace, according as he dclerv a. For this 
account wc are beholden to Phit'a^h , who gives a particular 
Relation how this Ceremony was perform’d with univerlal Ap- 
platlfe by Pompey the Great, 

It might be brought as a very good Argument of the obfeurity 
and contuiion of thefe, Matters, that "of two very Learned Men; 
one makes this Equi redditio the lame as the Probatio(a) ; the 0- 
ther the fame as rhe Tranfveclio (i-> 

-- Non noftrum taut a componcre (ices. 

The Emperors often took a review of the Cavalry ; and siu- 
guftus particularly reftor’d the old cuftom of the TranfvcRio, 
which had before teen difcontinu’d for lome time. 

It is hard to conceive, that all the Roman Horfe in the Army, 
ihould confift of Knights : And for that reafon, Sigontus and ma ¬ 
ny other Learned Men , make a di Hindi ion in the Cavalry, be¬ 
tween thofe that ferv’d equo publico , and thole that ferv'd cquo 
■prrvato j the lornier they allow to have been of the Order of 
Knights the latter not. But Gr.cvhis and his Noble Country-man 
Schell us have piuv’d this Opinion to be a groundiefs Conje&ure. 
They demonftrate from the Courfe of Hiftory, that from the be- 
gining of the Roman S tate ’till the time of Marius, no other Horfe 
entred the Legions, but the true and proper Knights: Except 
in the midft of Publick Confufion, when Order and Difcipline 

were negle&ed. : - . . . , , 

After that Period, the Military affairs being new-modell d; the 
Knights thought not fit to expole themfelves abroad in the Legi¬ 
ons as they had formerly done , but generally kept at home to 
enjoy their Eftates , and to have a hand in the Tranladhons or 

(/i) Herman.Hug) lie biilitid £?«#'> • / - S- (*) s ‘Z m - -^auot. adLtv. 
• thfi 
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the City: And their places in the Army were fill’d by Forreign 
Horfe * or if they ever made Campaigns themfelves, they held 
fome Poft of Honour and Command. Hence under the Emperor?, 
a Man might be a Knight and have the Honourofa Pubhck.narje , 
without ever engaging in Publick Caule; or io much as 
touching Arms. Which confideration made fome Princes lay a- 
fide the Cuftom of allowing rhe Knights a Horfe, and leave: them 
only their Gold-Ring to diftinguilh their Order, as Pliny {a} Se¬ 
nior affirm’s to have been done in his time. 

(*) L t* i. vid. Gr*v. PrcfadVol. i.tb.Ront. 


CHAP. III. 

The Military Oath, and the Levies of the Confede¬ 
rates. 


T H E Levies being finifh’d. the Tribunes of every Legion 
chofe out one whom they thought the fitted Perfon , and 
gave him a folemn Oath at large ; the fubftance of which was, 
That he fhou’d oblige himfelf co obey the Commanders in all 
things, to the utmoft of his Power; be ready to attend when¬ 
ever they order’d his appearance; and never to leave the Army 
but by their content. Alter he had ended, the whole Legion , 
paffing one by one , every Man , in fliorc, fwore to the fame et- 
iedt, crying , as he went by, idem in me. 

This and iome other Oaths , were fo effential to the fltolitary 
State, that jfuvenal ufeth the Word Suer amenta , for Mihtes , 
or Militia > Sat. 16. 

Premia nunc alia , atque alia emolument a not emus 
Sdcrumentorum -r— 

As to the railing the Confederate Troops, Polybius informs u& 
That at the fame time as the Levies were made in Rome , the 
Confuh gave notice to the Cities of the Allies in Italy ; intimating 
the number of Forces they fhou’d have occafion to borrow of 
them, together with the Time and Place when and where they 
b vvou d 
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wou'd have them make their Rendezvous. The States according- • 
ly conven’d their Men, and , chufing out theirdefir’d Number, 
gave them an Oath , and aflign d them a Commander in Chief, 
and a Fay-mafter General. We may obferve, That in the time 
of Polybius, all Italy was indeed fubjed: to rhe Romans ; yet no 
State or People in it, had been reduc’d into the form of aProvinccj 
retaining, for the generality, their old Govemours and Laws, 
and being term’d Socii , or Confederates. 

, But, after all, thtltalians were not only divided into fepa- 
rate Provinces, but afterwards honour’d with the jus Civil at is ; 
the Name of Socii ceas’d , all the Natives of Italy being account¬ 
ed Romans; and therefore inftead of the focial Troops, the Auxt- 
U.e were afterwards procur’d , which are carefully to be diftin- 
guifh’d from the former. They were fent by foreign States and 
Princes, at the defirc of the Homan Senate, or Generals, and 
were allow’d a fet Pay from the Republick $ whereas the Socii 
receiv’d no confideration for their Service, but a Diftribution of 
Corn. 


CHAP. IV. 
t Of the Evocati. 

T H E moft eminent Degree of Soldiers, were the. Evocati ; 

taken as well out of Allies as Citizens, out of Horfe as Foot, 
not by Force, but at the Requeft and Intreaty ot the Confuls, or o- 
ther Officers : For which purpole , Letters were commonly dil- 
patch’d to every particular Man whom they defign’d thus to in¬ 
vite into their Service. Thefe were old experiencd Soldiers, 
and generally fuch as had ferv’d out their legal Time. or had re¬ 
ceiv’d particular Marks of Favour, as a Reward of their Valour, 
on which accounts they were ftyl’d Emeriti, and Benefictartt : 
Scarce any War was undertaken , but a great number of thefe, 
were invited into the Army, therefore they had the honour to be 
reckon’d almoft equal with the Centurions. In the Field, they 
ufually guarded the chief Standard, being excus’d from all the 
Military Drudgery , of (landing on rhe Watch, labouring in the 
Works , and other fervile Employments. 

The Emperour Galba gave the fame Name of Evocati, to ate- 
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le<ft Band of young Gentlemen of th e Equeftrian Rank, whom 
he kept as a Guard to his Palace (a). 

(a) Sutton. in Galb. c. xo. _ 


CHAP. V. 

The fever d kinds of the Roman Foot \ and their 
jyivijton into Manipuli, Cohorts y and Legi¬ 
ons. 

T H E whole Homan Infantry was divided into Four forts, 
Velites , Haft. iti , Principes , and Triarii. 

" The Velites were commonly lome of the Tyro s, or young Sol¬ 
diers , cf mean Condition , and lightly Armd. They had their 
Name a vobtndo , or a ■veheitate , from their Swiftnefs andExpe- 
dition. They feem not to have been divided into diftmct Bodies, 
or Companies; but to have hover'd in loofe Order before the Ar- 

my. 

The Haft at i were fo call’d, becaufe they us’d in ancient times to 
fight with Spears, which were afterwards laid afide as incom¬ 
modious : Thele were taken out oi the next in Age to the VeU- 

/W The Principes were generally Men of middle Age , and of 
createft Vigour: ’Tis probable, That before the Inftituuon of 
the Haft at i, they us’d to begin the Fight , whence they borrow¬ 
ed their Name. , _ „ 

The Triarii were commonly Veterans , or haray ola ooiaiers, 
of long Experience, and approv’d Valour. They had their, 
Name from their Pofition, being Marlhalld in the third Place, 
as the Main Strength and Hopes of their Parry. They are lome- 
times call’d Pilar ii , from their Weapons the Pila. 

Every one of thc-Se grand Divi lions , except the Velites , com¬ 
pos’d Thirty Manful , or Companies : Every Manipuliv made 
Two Centuries, or O- dines. 

Three M.znituii , One of ihcHafiati. another of tne Principes* 
and a c!vnd oi the Trianiy compos d a Cohort. Among thele, 
one wes fil'd \v.;h K me of the choiceft Soldiers and Officers, ob- 
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taining the Honourable Title of Prinut Cohors. We meet too 
with the Pretoria Cohors , inftituted by Seif to Numantmus ; fe- 
leefted for the moft part out of the Evocati or Reformadoes, and 
oblig’d only to attend on the Prcetor> or General: And this gave 
original to the Prxtoriani , the Life-guard of the Emperours. 

Ten Cohorts made up a Legion: The exadt number of Foot 
in fuch a Battalion , Romulus fix’d at Three thoufand ; though 
Plutarch allures us. That after the reception of the Sabines into 
Rome , he encreas’d it to Six thoufand. The Common number 
afterwards, in the firft times of the Free State, was Four thoufand: 
In the War with Hannibaly it arofe to Five thoufand. After this, 
Tis probable they funk to about Four thoufand, or Four thoufand 
two hundred, again ; which was the number in the time of Poly - 
bias. 

In the Age of Julius Ccefar , we don’t find any Legions exceed¬ 
ing the Polybian number of Men; and he himfelf exprefly fpeaks 
of Two Legions, that did not make above Seven thoufand be¬ 
tween them (a). 

The number of Legions kept in Pay together, was different, ac¬ 
cording to the various Times and Occafions. During the Free State, 
Four Legions were commonly fitted up every Year, and divi¬ 
ded between the Two Confuls : Yet in cafes of neceflity, wefome- 
times meet with no lefs than Sixteen or Eighteen in Livy. 

Augujlus maintained a Standing Army of Twenty three, or fas 
fome will have it ) of Twenty five Legions; but in after-times 
we feldom find lb many. 

They borrow’d their Names from the Order in which they were 
rais’d , as Prima , Secunda , Tertia ; but becaufe it ufually hap¬ 
pen’d, that there were feveral Prim# , Secunda; , &c. in ieveral 
places;.upon that account they took a fort of Surname befides , 
either from the Emperours who firft conftituted them , as Auguf- 
ta , Claudianay Galbiana , Flavin , ZJlpia , Trajana , Antoni ana ; 
or from the Provinces which had been conquer’d chiefly by their 
Valour; as Parthica , Scythictiy Gallic a , Arabic* y &C. Or from 
the Names of the particular Deities, for whom their Command¬ 
ers had an efpecial Honour as Minervia , and Appollinaris : Or 
from the Region where they had their Quarters ; a sFretenfis y 
Cyrenicaj Britannica , &c. Or fomerifnes upon account of Idler 
Accidents as Adjutrixy Martia y Fulminant v, Rapax, See. 

(a) Comment ar. lib. y. 
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C H A P. VI. 

The Division of the Cavalry, and, of the Allies> 

T HE Horfe requir’d to every Legion was Three hundred, 
divided into ten T urrruv , or Troops; Thirty to . a Troop; 
every Turma making Three DecurLe , or Bodies of Ten Men, 
This number of Three hundred they term’d juftus Equltatus ; and 
is underftood as often as we meet with Legit) cum fuo e quit at u-^ 
or Legio cum jufio equitatu. And though we now and then find 
a different number , as Two hundred in a place or two of Lhy 
and Ctefar ; yet werauft fuppofe this alteration to have proceed- 
edfrom fome extraordinary cauie , and confequently to be of no 
Authority againft the common Current of Hiftory. 

The foreign Troops, under which we may comprize the Socii 
and Auxiliaries, were not divided , as the Citizens, into Legi¬ 
ons- but firft into Two great Bodies, termd Al^, or Cornua £ 
and’chofe again into Companies ufually of the fame nature with 
thofe of the Romans: Though, as to this, we have little light 
in Hiftory, as a matter of fmall importance. 

We may further remark , That the Forces which the Romans 
borrow’d of the Confederate Srates, were equal to their own in 
Foot, and double in Horfe; though by difpofing and dividing 
them with great Policy and Caution, they prevented,any Defign 
that they might poflibly entertain againft the natural Forces. For 
about a thir d part of the foreign Horfe, and a fifth of the Foot, 
was feparated from the reft, under the Name of Extraordinary ; 
and a more choice Part of thofe with the Title of Able&i. 

In the time of the Emperours, the Auxiliary Forces were com¬ 
monly Honour’d with the Name and Conftiturion of Legions ; 
though the more ancient Appellation of Ala frequently occurr. 
They were call’d AU , from their pofition in the Army; and 
therefore we muft exped: fometimes to find the fame Name appli¬ 
ed to the Roman Soldiers, when they happen d to have the lame 
Station. * 

C H A p/ 
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The Officers in the Roman Army ; end firft of the 
CenturitSns and Tribunesj mth the Commanders 
of the Horfe , and of the Confederate Forces. 

4 ' x 

T H E Military Officers may be divided, according to Lipfiur, 
into proper and Common ; the firft prefidirg over fome par¬ 
ticular Part, as the Centurions and Tribunes , the other ufing an 
equal Authority over the whole Force > as the Legati and the Ge¬ 
neral.^ . * 

We can’t have a tolerable Notion of the Centurions, without rc- 
membrihg what has beat already deliver’d ; That every one of 
the Thirty Manipuli in a Legion, was divided into Two Ordi- 
nes^OT Ranks; and confequently the Three Bodies of the Hafta- 
si, Principes , and! Ttiarii, into Twenty Orders a-Piece, as in¬ 
to Ten Manipuli. Tslow every Mamfulm was allowd Two Cen- 
Atrians, or Captains; One to dach Order or Century: And 
todetennine thepoint of Priority between them , they were cre¬ 
ated at tw6 different Eleftions. The Thirty, who were made 
always took* the Precedency of their Fellows, and there¬ 
fore commanded the Right hand Orders, as the others did the 
Left. ,■■■-!;- 

TheTr*V« t ~pr Pitam, being dteem'd the moft Honourable, 
had their Centurions ele&ed firft; next to them the Principes, 
and afterwards the Hafiati ; whence they were call’d primus & 
fccundus Pilusy frimH^pfecundusPrinceps, Primus & fecundus Ha - 
flatus $ and (bon. 

Here it may be obferv’d , That primi or dines, is us’d fome¬ 
times in Hiftorians for the Centurions of thofe Orders; and the 
lame Centurions are (otnetimes fty Pd Principes Ordinum , and Prin* 
cipes Cenfurionum . 

We may take notice too, what a large Field there fay for Pro¬ 
motion ; firft through all the Orders or the Hafiati, then quite 
through the Principes ; and afterwards from the laft Order of the 
Ttiarii, to the frimopilus , the moft Honorable of the Centurions, 
and who defervesto be particularly defcribd. 
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Thii Officer, befides his Name of Prnmfilus, wait under tft 
feveral Titles of DuxLegionis, PrtfeBut Ugionss, P ^ usC V t ^' 
rionum, and Primus Centurio j and was the C««n«i of the 
Riehr-hand Order of the firft Manbuhs of ths tartans otPfr- 
*? in every Legion. He prefided over all the other Ce*«<nomj 
and ^ceroirally, gave the Word of Command in Exoafcs and 
Encasements by dder of tlie "Tribmeu Befides t$s, he had the- 
are of the Eag?e, or chief Standard^ the Legion: ■ Hence A- 
^uilxfrxeffe is to bear the Dignity ofPrjmo/i/w; and hpce^- 
quila lTtaken by Pliny for the faid Office ; and Juvenal feems to 
intimate the fame. t 

Vt locuplefem Aquilam tiii SexagefinUs amus 
Adfirat* Sat. 14 * ■ 

Nor was this Station only honourable, bur very profitable^ 

for he had a (pedal Stipend allow'd him ^probably as much as a 
Knieht’s Eftare; and when he left that Charge, was reputed*, 
cuafto the Members of the Equeftrian Order, bearing the Ti¬ 
tle of Primopilarius j in the fame manners thofe who had dif- 
charc'd the greateft Civil Offices, were ftyTd ever after Crnfuh- 
r _, Cenforit , Protarii , Qusfterii , and JEdihtn* - 

The Badge of the Centurion s Office was the Vitis or Rod which 
they bore in their Hand, whence vitem fefeere .^P° rt f 
as to fue for a Centurion s Place. The Eww» too had the Pri¬ 
vilege of ufing the Vitis, as being in all refpedts ratter fuperionr 

aTio theredbn why this Rod fhould be made of a Vine-branch, 1 
an old Scfiolialt upon Juvenal has a merry Fancy, that Baccbtfi 
made ufe of fuch a Scepter in his Martial Expedition, and recom¬ 
mended the ufe of it to Pofterity. 

Befides the Centurions, every Mamfulus had two VextUarn a 
Enfi^ns ; and every Centurion chofe two Of time *, or Succentm 
ones to be his Depuries or Lieutenants. . . T 

The Tribunes owe their Name and Original to Romulus his 1 b - 
ftiturion. when hechofe three Officers in chief of that nature, o« 
of the three Tribes into which he divided his Guy. -The num¬ 
ber afterwards encreas’d to fa in every Legion. They were cre¬ 
wed, as at firft by the Kings, fo afterwards by the ConMsfe 
fome time, 'till about A. V. C. 393- when the PeopIe aflumd 
this Right to themfelves: And tho in the War with Perfeus KflJ 
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of M aceden, this Privilege was regain’d by the Confuls (a), yet we 
find that in the very fame War, it quickly after return’d to the Peo¬ 
ple (b). 'Tis probable; that fbon after they divided this Power be¬ 
tween them, one half of the Tribunes being aflign’d by the Confuls, 
the other balf ele&ed by tlie People* Tire formerfort were term’d 
Rpfitli. or Rutffi, becaufe one Rutilius Rufus nreferrd a Law in 
their behalf: The others < 2 imhiati becaufe they obtain'd their Com¬ 
mand by the Publick Votes in the Comitia(c). They were fometimes 
taken out of the Equeftrian and Senatorian Orders: And in the 
time of the Cofars moft (if not all) of the Tribunes feem to have been 
either Senators or Knights: Upon which account, they were divi¬ 
ded into the Laticlavii, and the Angufticlavii ; the lotus clavus pro¬ 
perly belonging to theformer, and the anguftus clonus to the latter. 

The bufinels of the Tribunes was to decide all Controverfies in 
the Army $ tO give the Word to the Watch ; befides the care of 
the Works and Camp, and feveral other Particulars which will 
fall under our notice upon fome other occafion. 

They had the Honour of wearing a Gold-Ring in the feme 
mnnner as the Equites ; and becaufe their Office was extremely 
defir*d to encourage and promote as many aspoffible, rheir Com¬ 
mand lafted but fix Months : For the knowledge of both thefe 
Cuftoms we are beholden to one Verfe of Juvenal, Sat . 7 . 

Semefiri votumdigitos circumligot aura* 

Every Turma , or Troop of Horfe had three Becurions, or Cap¬ 
tains of Ten ; but he that was firft ele&ed commanded the Troop, 
and the others were but his Lieutenants; tho* every one of the 
Decurions had an Oftio or Deputy under him. 

As to the Confederate or Foreign Forces, we are not certain 
how the fmaller Bodies of them were commanded ; but it feems 
moft probable, that the Romans generally marfhall’d them accord¬ 
ing to their own Difcipline, and affign’d them Officers of the fame 
nature with thofe of the Legions. 'Bur the two AU, or great 
Divifions of the Allies, we are afford had each a Pr.tfeft appoint¬ 
ed them by the Roman Conful, who govern’d in the fame manner 
as the, Legionary Tribunes* 

1 

{*) Pidt Lfv. L 42. (£) Fide &<v.l. 4;. (c) Vide Ajeen. Podian. inVeniu . 
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CHAP. VIH. 

T b> Legati, ui the Iropetator, «• GtttrA 

«-r*H E Defign of lhc Advlfe^The'Snatc' Sek&irig 

T fo much to Command as to Advtfc A a flift the Gene- 
fome of the oldeft and tnoft prud^ Monbe Honottra bU and 

r Ti„ his Councils. Authorityof 

Sacred Office among the Rgngjj ' M ^ e „erationaf * 

4 Commander, bur wttbtd th.S*ag ^^me than 
And he and P°M"f gl 5, Elders and Counfellots. 

mirfdwi xi £UeM . or u T/rlrt(/i • the Authority of 

Tho- this.wa. 

oSTf£ tt, and manag'd all 

U'i*U (fl. dnd mid were incrofted with the 

had .he Honour of S^« f '„£"h„ mprefenml. . 

fame charge as the Officer whom ^ ^ nQ certamt y. but wc 

J L* this to have d'^S^rftheAlfaiT. in*!?* 

.S’ A“ Ground toaflign 

thev wereengag d ; . tioweve 
one to every Legion. tw0 fo n s of Legati, Corfuiaru 

Under the Empwo«« there ded wb ole Anmes, asthj 

and the other only particular 

^General ertceU'd .« «b«<*~ 

auSE ■ 


(n) D/w;J. Halicam. 1 . »*• L 1 ‘ 
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lienee they were faid, gcrere rem fuis aujpiciis. and fuis di-vis ; 
This was moft properly applied, when they did uot adt in Perfon; 
as Suetonius, when he reckons up the Conquefts of Augusts, cx- 
prefles hitnfelf, Domuit autem part bn duSiu, pawn avjpiciis Juis , 
&c(a). 

Macbiavel (b) highly extolls the Wifdom of the Romans in al¬ 
lowing their Generals unlimited Commiifions, by which they 
were empower*d to fight or not to fight; to aflault fuch a Town, 
or to march another way, without concroil; the Senate referving 
to themfelves only the Power of making Peace and decreeing War, 
unlefs upon extraordinary occafions. This was ieveral times the 
caule of remarkable. ViAories, that in all probability had been o- 
tjherwife prevented. Thus when Fabius Maximus had given the 
Tufcans a confiderable defeat at Sutriwn, and encred orr a Refolu- 
tion to pafs the Ciminian Foreft, a very dangerous and difficult 
Adventure ; he never (laid to expebt further Orders from Rome, 
but immediately march’d his Forces into the Enemies Country, 
and at the other fide of the Foreft, gave them a total overthrow# 
In the mean time, the Senate fearing he might venture on fuch an 
hazardous Attempt, fentthe Tribunes of the Commons with other 
Officers, «o defire Fabius that he would not by any means think of 
fuch an Enterprize; but not arriving ‘till he had effected his De* 
fign, inftead of hindring his Refolution, they return d home with 
the joyful News of his Succefs (cj. 

The fetting out of the General was attended with great Popip 
and Superftition. The Publick Prayers and Sacrifices for his Suc¬ 
cefs being finiftfd, he, habited in a lich Paludamentum, a Robe 
of Purple or Scarlet interweav’d with Gold, begun his March out 
of the City, accompanied with a vaft Retinue of all Sexes and 
Ages: efpecially if the Expedition were undertaken againft any 
potent or renowned Adverfary ; all Perfons being defjrous to fee 
and follow with their Wifties, him on whom all their Hopes and 

Fortunes depended. ' r 

If it would not be too minute, we might add a Description or 
the General s Led-horfes, with their rich Trappings of Purple and 
Cloath of Gold ; fuch as Dionyfms tells us they brought to honelt 
QuinHius the DiBator, in lieu of thole he had lehr with his Ploughr 
Or as that of Pompey the Great, which Plutarch mentions to ha\e 
been taken by the Enemy in the War with Sertorius . . 

The old Romans had one very Super ftiuous Fancy in reference 

(j) $uet. in Jug* c. zu. {j>) Machiavd's Dijcourje on Liv. (?) Livy, i <j. 

O 3 
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to the General, that if he would confent to be or feenfir 

ced to Jupiter, Mars, the Earth and the lnfernal Gods; all the 
Misformnes which otherwife might have hap^nd to his P«ty, 
would, by Virtue of that pious Ad, be transfer d on then Ene¬ 
mies This Opinion was confirm d by fevcral fuccefsfol Inftan- 
ccs, and paractdarly in the moft renowned Family of the Dec ,, } j 
oFwhom the Father, Son, andGrandfon, all devoted themfelves j 
& tte&fcS Of their Armies: The firft being Canful With Mni- 
the -War asainft the Latines ; and perceiving the Left j 
wing! emended. to give back, he call'd 

ter:us the High Prieft to perform on him the Cemnony of Confe- 
cration ( which we find deferib d by Liny. in his eighth Book,) 
Sd immediately fpurr’d his Horfe mm the thickeft of the Ene¬ 
mies Forces, where he was kill'd, and the Atmy g^nd 

the Battel. His Son died in the fame manner in the Ttywa War, 
and his Grandfon in the War with Pyrrhus; ^ ^ which, the 
Hemsm were luccefsfiil. Juvenal has left them this defend En¬ 
comium in his eighth Satyr. 

Plebelc Decimim anim.it, plebeia fuerusst 
Nomina: pro tot it Legitmibrn hi tmen® fro 
Omnibus auxiiiis ; atque oirmi pube Latna 
Suffichcit Diis inf emit Tcrraque Parent,, 

Pluris enim Dccii quant quifervantur ab lUtS. 

From a mean Stock the pious Dec, t <^® e « 

Small their Eftates, and Vulgar was their Name: 

Yet filch their Virtue, that their Lois alone. 

For Rome and all oar Legions could atone: 

Their Country's Doom they by their o^remevd, . 

Themfelves more worth than all the Hoft they lav d. . 

Mr. StefJHj- 
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; . c H a P. ix. 

Qf the Rosnan Artfts and Weapons. 

fOR the Knowledge of this S r ubje&. we need not take up 
f w i t h die common Divifion into Qffenfive and Defenfiy?, but 
idler rank them both together, a*> they belong d to the feyeral 
fiats of Soldiers already diftingiuKd. ... 

As to the Velites, their Arms were the Spqmjh Swords, which 
the RMWifw thought of the beft Shape and Temper, and fitteftfbr 
execution, being fomething like die T iirkjfo Scymetars, but more 

^rt^for^Javdins, feven iit number ro every Man, very light 

“p^Ta kind of rouhd Buckler, three Foot in Diameter, of 

W(fod cover d with Leather. . • _ j tt- 

H£le*, or Galerrn, a light Cafque fortheir Head, generally 
tfiade of the Skin of fome wild Beaft, to appear the more teynble. 
Hence Virgil, 

— - Tulvofq , lupi de peBe galercs. . 

and Propertius. 

Bt galea hirfuti emptajupinajuba. 

It feems probable, that after the time when thetvercad- 
mitted into the Roman Legions, the particular Order of the Vel,~ 
S was difeontihued, and ion c: of the youngeft Soldiery were 
chofe oat upon occafion to skirmifii before the ma,n Bod). Hence 
we find among the Light Forces in the times Ol the Emperours, the 
the Darter, and Sliiigerfc who never 
conftituted any part of the proper Vehtes. And io before the In- 
ftitution of the Velites, we meet with tne Roraris,™ tne Accetfi, 
whom Sallufi calls Ferentarii, who perform d the fane Duty, with 

feveral forts of Weapons. . . ,, 

The Arms of the Haltati, Print !pcs end Tri.m, were m a great • 
meafure the fame, and therefore Poirbjes has not divided them :n 
his Defcriprion, but fpeaks of them all toga nor. 

O 4 


Their 
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Their Sword was the fame as that of the Velites ; nor need we 
obferve any thing more about it, only that the Homan Soldiers 
us'd commonly to wear ir on their Right fid*, that it might not 
hinder their Shield, rho’ they are often repre&nted otherwiie in 
ancient Monuments. 

Their other Arms, worth our notice, were the Scuttpn, the Pi- 
ium, the Galea, and the L orica. 

Tbe$cu/«7» was a Buckler of Wood, the Parts being joined to¬ 
gether with little Plates of Iron, and the whole cover’d with 
Bull's Hide: An Iron-plate wenr about it without, to keep off 
Blows, and another within, to hinder it from raking any damage 
by lying on the Ground : In the middle was an Iron-bofe btX 7 m- 
bo jutting out, very ferviceable to glance off Stones and Darts, and 
fometimes to prefs violently npon the Enemy, and drive all before 
them. They are to be diftinguifh’d from the Cfyfei, which were 
left, and quire round, belonging more properly to other Nations; 
tho* for fome little time, us’d by the Homans. The Scuta them- , 
felves were of two kinds; the Ovata y and tbelmbricata • the for¬ 
mer in a ''plain oval Figure - the other oblong, and ben di n g in¬ 
ward, like half a Cylinder. Polybius makes the Scuta four Boot 
long, and Plutarcb calls them *wodifnt reaching dawn to the Feet 
(a). And tis very probable, that they cover*d almoft the whole Bo¬ 
dy, fince in Livy we meet with Soldiers, who flood on the Guard, 
fometimes deeping with their Head laid on 1 their Shield, having 
fix’ll the other part of it on the Earth (b). 

The Pilum was a Miffive Weapon, which in a Charge, they 
darted on the Enemy. It was commonly Four-fquare, but fome¬ 
times round, compos d of a piece of Wood about three Cubits long, 
and a flip oi Iron of the fame length, hooked and jagged at the 
end. They took abundance of care in joining the two Parts to¬ 
gether, and did it fo artificially, that it fliould looner break in th$ 
Iron it felf than in the Joint. Every Man had two of theie Pila\ 
and this number the Poets allude to. f 

Bin* vumu Into cr ; Jbans baft ilia ferro. Virg. JEn' i. 

Qux duo foU tnanu geflans acclivia mofiti 

Fix eras inter #uct j acuta. Statius Tbcbaid. 2. 

C, Marius in the Cimbrian War contriv’d thefe Pita after a new 


Piut. in P. JEmyiio. (b). Liv, lit, 44. 


faftion: 
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fefluon : For before where the ''taod was join’d to the Iron it was 
made 6ft with two Iron-pins: Now Marius let one of them alone 
as it was, and pulling out the other, put a weak wooden Peg in 
its place; contriving it fo, that when twasftuck in the Euemies 
Shield, it lhould not ftand out-right as formerly ; but the Wood¬ 
en Peg breaking the Iron lhould Bend, and fo the Javelin (ticking 
faft by its crooked Point, lhould weigh down theShield (a). 

The Galea was a Head-piece, or Morrion, coming down to 
he Shoulders, commonly of Brafs: Tho’ Plutarcb tells us, that 
CandBus order’d thole of his Army to be Iron, as theftrongerMe* 
tCL(k).' The lower part of this they call’d Buccula, as we have it 


in tyt oena l* 


-Trd&H de eajfide Buccula pendens. Sat. I o. 


A Chap-feln Beaver loofely hanging by 
The Cloven Helm ■ 


On the top was the Crifia, or Creft;. in adorntngof which the 
Soldiers took great Pride. In the rime of Polybius they wore Plumes 
of Feathers dyed of various Colours, to render themfelves beauti¬ 
ful to their Friends,' and terrible to their Enemies, as the Jwrkf 
do at prelent. But in moft of the old Monuments we find the 
Crefts represented otherwife, and not much different from thofe 
on the top of our Modern Head-pieces. Yet Virgil mentions the 
Feathers exj>refly. 

Cujus tdorina furgunt dc verticepenrne. Afa.ro. 

And he defcribes Me^entius his Creft, as made of a Horfe’s 
Mur. 


. i «—■ Crifiaq j hirfutus equina. Res. 7. 

But whatever the common Soldiers had for their Creft, thofe 
of the Officers were more fplendid and curious; being ufually 
work’d in Gold or Silver, and reaching quite crofs the Helm for 
di£tin<ftion fake. If we might fpeak of thofe of Foreign Com¬ 
manders, the Creft of King Pyrrhus, as ver Angular, would de- 
feare our Remark j which Plutarcb defcribes as made of two Goats 
Horns (c). . 

(a) Plutarch, in Mari*. ( b) idem in CamiB. (c) Idem in Pyrrho. 


The 
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Thc Lorica was a Brigandine or Coat of Mail, generaMymad*' 
of Leather, and work'd over with little Hooks of Iron, and fame- . 
times adorn’d with final! Scales of thin Gold ; as we find in Vir- . 
giL 

Laricmn confertam hands. JEn. 3 - - 

And, 

pjec duplici /quanta loricd filelis (3 auro. Bsi. 9, 

- . % ? 

Sometimes the Loric.t were a- fort of Linen Caflocks, fiich as 
Suetonius attributes to Gdlba, and like that of Alexander in Plu- 
tarth ; or thofe of the Spanifh Troops defcrib’d by Polybius in his 
A'ccount of the Battel of Cmn<e. 

The poorer Soldiers, who were rated under a>thoufand Dra¬ 
chms, inftead of this Brigandine, wore a PcRorale, orBreaft- 
p|ate of thin Brafs, about twelve Fingers fquare ; and this, With 
what has been already deferib'd, rendred them compleady aim¬ 
ed ; unlefs we add the Ocrex or Graves, which they wore on 
their Legs; which perhaps they borrow’d (as many other Cuftoms/ 
from the Grecians, the 

1 .1 iiixynfu<Nf ’A •yfuoi. 

In the elder times of the Romans , their Horfe us’d only a round 
Shield, with a Helmet on their Head, and a couple of Jave lins in 
their Hands ; great part of their Body being left without defence. 
But_as foon as they found the great Inconveniences to which they 
were hereby expos’d, they begun to arm themlelves like the Gres 
esan Horfe, or much like their own Foot, only their Shield was 
a little (horter and fquarer, and their Launce or Javeliaducker 
with Spikes at each end, that if onemifearried the other might be 
ferYkeable. 


CHAP. 
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C H A P. X. 

The Order of the Roman Army drawn uf in Bit- 

tails. 

W H E N ' the Officers marlhall’d the Army in order ^ an En¬ 
gagement, the Hajlati were plac’d in the Front m^ckand 
firm Ranks; the Principes behind them ; but not akogefbarfo 
dofe - and after them the Triarit, in fo wide and loofe an Order, 
that upon oecafion, they could receive both the Prmctpes mid the 
to their Body in any diftrefs. The Velites, and m lat¬ 
ter nines, the Bow.men and Slingers, were not drawn up xn this 
regular manner, but difpos’d of either before the Front :oiteH*- 
K or fcatter’d up anddown among the void biwofthe fame 
Ha/lati* or fometimes plac’d in two Bodies in the Wings. But 
where-ever they were fix’d, thefe Light-Soldiers began tteOina- 
bat, skirmilhing in flying Parties with the firft T W 
mv If they prevail’d, which very feldom happen d, theyprolecu 
tee the Victory; but upon a Repulfe, they fell back by the Flanks 
of theArmy? or rallied again in the Rear. When they were rear d 
*e Haftatl advanc’d againft-the Enemy ; and in cafe they foimd 
theadelves over-power’d, retiring foftly toward the Prtncipes, fell 
inrothe Interval of their Ranks, and together with them, re¬ 
new’d the Fight. But if the Principes and the Hajlats ’■husjoind, 
were too weak to fuftain the Fury of the Battel, they all fell back 
into the wider Intervals of the Ti riarii ; and then all together be- 
■5 53 Sto a firm Mafs, they made another Effo«, much 
more impetuous than any before; It this Afiault provd 
the Day was entirely loft as to the Foot; there being no 

^This'way of marfhailing the Foot, wasexadly like the Order 
of Trees, which Gardiners call the Quincunx ; which is admi 
rably compar’d tf> it in Virgil (a). 

* Vtfape intents belle cum longacohortes 

Expitcuit Leglo, et campoftetit agmen aperto ; 

(a) Gterg- f. - 


Dtrec * 
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Dirc&d$ y dries , <ac 4x/r omn* y 

Are renidenti tettus, necdum horrida mifeent 
Prriia.fid dubius mediis Mars errat in armis • 
Omnia fins paribus numeris dimenfa riartnn. 

JSfon animum mode vti pafeat profpeBus inanetn ; 

Sfrf yw* <f///rr v/w rf/ifoV omnibus aquas 
Terra , ; in ^icwi/ro poteruntfi extendere rams , 


As Legions in the Field their Front difplay. 

To tty the Fortune of fome doubtful Day* 

And move to meet their Foes with fober Pace, ■ - * .? 

Stridt to their Figure, tho* in wider Space 
Before the Battel joins, while from afar. 

The Field yet glitters with the Pomp of War 5 
And equal Mars , like an Impartial Lord, 

Leaves all to Fortune, and the dint of Sword > 

So let thy Vines in Intervals be fet. 

But not their Rural Difciplinc forget. 

^Indulge their width, and add a roomy fpace, 

That their excremeft Lines may fcarce. embrace. 

Nor this alone ^indulge a vaft Delight, 

And make a plcafing Profpedfc for the Sight - 
But for the Ground it felf, this only way / 

Can equal vigour to the Plants convey; ,., r 

Which crouded, W3nt the room tfieir Branches to dilplay. 3 

lAx,Dryden 

And as the reafon of that pofition of the Trees, fcnot only for 
Beauty aad Show, but that every partiQilar Tree may have room 
to fpread its Root and Boughs, without entangling and hmdring 
the reft; fo, in this ranking of the Men, the Army was not only 
fet our to the beft advantage, and made the greateft (how , but 
every .particular Soldier had free room to ufe his Weopons, and to 
withdraw himfelf between the void fpaces behmd him, without 
occafioning anyconfufionor difturbance. ... 

The Stratagem of reinforcing thus three times, has been rec¬ 
kon’d almoft the whole Arc and Secret of the Heman Difcipline; 
and ’ewas almoft impoffible it (houd prove unfuccefsful, if duly ob- 
icrv'd: For Fortune, in every Engagement, muft have rail 

them feveral times, before they could be routed; and the Enemy 
muft have had rhe Strength and Refolution to overcome them in 
three fever*! Encounters, for the decifion of one Battel$ 
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moft other Nations, and even the 

up their whole Army, as 5 were, into, one Froftt, jniited them 
felves and Fortunes to the Succeft of a-fingle Charge. 

The Reman Cavalry was pofted at the two Corners ortbeAr 
like the Wines on a Body and fought fometimes on Foot, 

compos’d the Two Points of the Battel, and cover d the who! 

jls to the Stations of the Commanders, the General commonly 
took up his Poft near the middle of the Army, between the Pnw- 

cSandLhe7>»>», as the fitteft place to give Orders equaUy to 

ail the Troops. Thus F&g/Mifpolcs of Tumus. 

~ Medio Dux agmine TttmtS 
Vtrtitur Arma tenons, - -Ain. 9 . 

The Legati and the Tribunes were ufuallypofted by him unlefs 
the former were order’d to Command the Wing , 

^sssiiss suss« k m 

Honour to ftand with the. Tribunes , near the 
“The common Soldi™ w«c pbed j-J 

diferenon of the CMurim, h „ p oot (quire allow'd 

-and Expenencf; every Man mo ft relieioufly obferv’d 

him to manage his Arms m : And twas mgt reugio y 
in their Difcipline, never to abandon them KanKs, or orea* 

Methods of dmwio 5 op <W, Army, 

which are thc l r 

ffls Ss aSr 25-5 - *■ ■— « f * EKmy s 

»* sssssjs 
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Orders of the Enemy. This was otherwife call’d C^et favwaw, 
which i* foooe mealure it refembled. . . 

The Globus, when the Soldiers caft themfelvesintoa firm round 
Body, pradfia’d ufuaily in cafes of Extremity. _ _ 

Thc Frrfcx, an Army drawn up as it were into the form ota 
■air of Sheers. It feems to have been invented on purpoleto re- 
orive the Caantr, in cafe the Enemy fhou'd make ufe of that Figure: 
For while he endeavour'd to open, and, as it were, to cleave their 
Squadrons with his Wedge, by keeping their Troops open luce 
the Sheers, and receiving him in the middle, they not only hin¬ 
der’d the Damage defign’d to their own Men, but commonly cut 
the adverfe Body in pieces. . , ,. , 

The Turrit, an oblong fquare Figure, afta the fafluon of a 
Tower, with very fewMenin aFile, and the Files extended to a 
great leegth. This feems of very ancient original, as being men- 
tion'd in Homer: 

Or Jin nufynJir tt uivtf dfium/Ju. Iliad ft- 

The Serra, or Saw, when the firft Companies in the Front of, 
the Anny, beginning the Engagement, (ometimes proceeded, ana 
(ametunes drew back j lb that by the help of a large Fancy, one 
might find feme refemblance between them and the Teeth of that 
Inftrancnt. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XI. 

The Enfigns and Coloars ; the Mufick ; the Word 
in Engagements ', the Harangues of the Gene - 

ral. 

T HERE are feveral things ftill behind, relating to the Ar : 

my, very obfervable, before we come to the Camp and Dll- 
ciplineTlbch as the Enfigns, the Mufick the Word, orMgn, 19 
Engagements, and the Harangues of the General. 

As to the Enfigns, they were either proper to the Foot, or to the 
Horfe Enfigns belonging to the Foot, were either the common 
one of the whole Legion, or the particular ones of the feveral Ma- 

^he common Enfign of the whole-Legion was an Eagle of 
Cold or Silver, fix’d on the top of a Spear, holding a- Thuader- 
Stl^his Talons, as ready to deliver it- .That this was not pe¬ 
culiar to the Romans, is evident from the Testimony of Xenepbmi 

wlw Ynforms us, Th« .h« R«y*lME«%» «f < 

Eanle fpread over a Shield , and faftned on a Spear ; and that the 
fame was ftill us’d by the Perfum Kings (a). ■ 

What the Enfigns of the Manifuli formerly were, the very 
Word points out to us j for, as Ovid express it. 


PerfiM fujpettfos portabatlonga Maniples, 
Vndc Manifhris notnina miles habet. 


Manipulu: properly fignifymg a wifp of Hay, fuch as in ruder 
times the Soldiers carried on a Pole fen* an Enhgn. 

But this was in the ruftickAgeof^ 
life of a Spear with atranfverfe piece on the top, almoft like a 
Crois • ancTfometimes with a Hand on the top, in allufion to 
Manitulus • below the tranfverfe part was faftned one little orbi- 
cula/shield, or more, in which they fometimes placed the fmal- 
Sr Images of the Gods, and in latter times of the Emperours. 

(*) De Injiit. Cyri, lib. 7- An- 
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Augujlus order’d a Globe faftned on the head of a Spearro ferVe 
for this Ufe, in token of the Conqueftof the whole World. 

The Enfign of the Horle was not lolid as the others,, but a 
Cloth .almoft like our Colours, fpreadingona Staff: On thefe 
were commonly the Names of the Emperoure, in Golden or Pur¬ 
ple Letters. 

The religious Care the Soldiers took of the Enfigns, was extr a¬ 
ordinary ; they worihipp’d them, fwore by them, and incurr’d 
certain death if they loft them. Hence ’tyras an ufual Stratagem 
in a dubious Engagement, for the Commanders to fnatch the En¬ 
figns out of the Bearers Hands, and throw them among the Troops , 
of the Enemy, knowing that their Men wou’d venture the extrem- 
cft Danger to recover them. ' 

As for the feveral kinds of Standards and Banners, introduc’d 
by the later Emperours, juft before Chriftianity, and afterwards, 
they do not fall under the prefent Enquiry, which is confin’d to 
the more flouriihing and vigorous Ages of rheCommon-wealth. 

The Homans us’d only Wind-mufick in their Army; the In- 
ftruments which ferv’d for that purpofe, may be diftinguifh’d into 
the Tube, the Cornua, the Buccirue, and the Littu. 

The Tuba is fuppos’d to have been exadly like our Trumpet, 
tunning on wider and wider ii) a diretft Line to the Orificei 

The Cornua were bended almoft round ; they owe their Name 
and Original to the old Homs of Beafts, put to the fame ufe in 
the ruder Ages. 

The- Buccinx feem to have had the fame rife, and may derive 
their Name from Bos and Cano. ’Tis very hard to diftinguifb 
thefe from the Comua, unlefs they were fomerhing lels and, not 

S mite 16 crooked : Yet ’ris moft certain, that they were of a dif- 
erent Species ; becaufe we never read of the Comua , in ufe with 
the Watch, or Sencinels, but only thefe Buccin 

The Litui were a middle kind between the Comua and the Tu¬ 
ba, being almoft ftraight, only a little turning in at the top, like 
the Licuus, orfacred Rod of the Augur, whence they borrow’d 
their Name. 

Thefe Inftruments being all made ofBrafs, the Players on them 
went under the Name of JEntatores, befides the particular Terms 
of Tubicines, Comicines, Buccinatores, &c. and there feems to have 
been a fet number affign’d to every Manifulus and Tunna, befides 
feveral of a higher Order, and common to the whole Legion. In 
a Battd, the Former took their Station by the Enfiin, or Colours, 
of their particular Company, or Troop : The others flood near 

the 
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the Chief Eagle in a Ring, hard by the General and Prime Offi* 
cers ; and when the Alarm was to be given, at the Word ot the 
General, thele latter began it, and were follow’d by the common 
Sound of the reft, difpers’d through the feveral parts of the Ar- 

m Befides this ClaJJIcum , or Alarm, the Soldiers gave a general 
Shout at the firft Encounter, (a) which in later Ages they can a 
Barrirus, from l'ome German Original. 

This Cuftom feems to have role from an Inftinct of Nature, ana 
is attributed almoft to all Nations that engag’d in any Martial Ac¬ 
tion : as by Homer to the Trojans ; by Tacitus to the Germans ; 
by Livy to the Gauls ; by Quintus Curtius to the Macedonians and 
Perfians j by Thucydides, Plutarch, and other Authors, to the 
Grecians. Poty.cnus honours Pan with she invention of the Ue- 
vice, when he was Lieutenant-General to Bacshus m the _ Indi¬ 
an Expedition; and, if fo, we have a very good Onginaltor the 
Tenures Panic*, or Panick. Fears, which might well be the con¬ 
fluence of l'uch a diimal and furprizing Clamour, The^- 
mans made one addition to this Cuftom, at the fame time t daft- 
ing their Arms with great violence, to improve the Strength 
and Terrour of the Noife. This they caild eohtujjio Armo- 

"cjur famous Milton has given us a noble Description of it, as 
hs’d by the Rebci-Angels after their Leader s Speech for the re 
sewing of the War. 

He fpake : And to confirm his Words, out flew . 

Millions of Flaming Swords, drawn from tne Thighs, 

Of mighty Cherubims; the iudden Blaze, 

Far round illumin’d Hell : Highly they rag d 
Aeainft the Higheft, and Fierce withgralped Amis, 

Qafh’d on their Sounding Shields, the dmn of Wat, 

Hurling defiance toward the Vault of Heaven. 

Pavad. Loft. B. s 

c .: . r R , rr ,.i hefides the Ciai]ic:nn, were either a Flag, 


(*) m. 1 GiiL Ml. Attic. lib- 1 . 1 »• 
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or Sentence communicated by the General to the ChiefOfficers, 
and by them to the whole Army. This commonly contain diome 
good Omen; as, Felicitas, Liberty, Vidor in, Fortuna Cajaris, 
and the like; or cl fe the Name of fome Deity, asjtitw Ctfur 
us’d Venus Genetnx ; and Augufttu, Apollo. The old Tejfera put 
to this ufe, feems to have been a fort of Tally, deliver d to every 
Soldier to diftinguilh him from the Enemy; and perhaps on that 
they us'd to inicribe tome particular W^rd, or Sentence, which 
afterwards they made ufe of without the Tally. ' . , 

One great Encouragement which the Soldiers receiv din the 
entrance on any Adventure, was from the Harangue o t e e- 
neral; who upon the undertaking an Enterprize, had a Throne 
ereded with green Turf, furrounded with the Fnfces, Enfigns, 
and other Military Ornaments ; from whence he addrelsd him- 
felf to the Army, pur them in mind of the noble Achievements 
of their Anceftors, told them their own Strength, and expound 
- to them the Order and Forces of the Enemy ; raifing their Hopes 
With the glorious Rewards of Hoiiour and Victory, and diliipa- 
tin« their'Fears by all the Arguments that a natural Courage and 
Eloquence could tueseft. This Cuftom, tho’now laid alideas 
antiquated and ufeiels, is yet highly commended in the ancient 
Difciphne, and without doubt has been often the eaule of extra¬ 
ordinary Succeffes, and the means of (tiding Sedition, hindnng 
rub Action, and preventing many unfortunate Diiorders in tlia 
Field. 


CHAP. XII. 

The Form and Divifion of the Roman Camp. 

T H E Romani were more exact in nothing than in forming 
their Camp ; and two very great Commanders Philip of 

MncedM, and King Pyrrhus, upon view of their admirable Or¬ 
der and Conuivance herein, are reported to have exprelsd the 
c-eateit Admiration imaginable of the Romm Art, and to have 
enough: them more than Barbarians, as the GreaVww term d all 
People befides themielves. 
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Before we take a particular Profpe& of the Camp, we had 
beft diilinguifh between the Caflra &fliva, and Caftra Hiberna : 
The former were fometimes light and moveable, fo that they 
might be let up or took down in a Night, and then they call’d 
them limply Caflra. At other times, when they defign’d to con¬ 
tinue long in their Encampments, they took more pains to fortifie 
and regulate them, for the Convenience and Defence of tlieir 
Men ; and then they term’d them Caflra Stativn , 

As for the Hiberna, or Winrer-Quarters, they .were common¬ 
ly raken up in fome City or Town, or elfc fo built, and con¬ 
triv’d as to make aimoft a Town of thcmiclves. And hence 
the Antiquarians obferve, That the Modern Towns whole Names 
end in ceftcr, were originally thefe Caflra Hibcrna of the Ro¬ 
mans. 

The Figure of the Homan Camp was Four-fquare, divided in¬ 
to two chief Partitions, rhe Upper and rhe Lower. In the Up¬ 
per Partition, were rhe Pavilion of the General, and the Lodg¬ 
ments of the chief Officers: In the Lower,, were difpos’d the 
Tents of the common Soldiers, Horfe and Fobt. 

The General’s Appartment, which they call’d Premium (be- 
caufe the ancient Latines ftyl’d all their Commanders Protores ) 
feems to have been of a round Figure: The chief Parts of it 
were the Tribunal , or General’s Pavilion • the Augur ale iet afide 
for Prayers, Sacrifices, and other Religious Ules; the Appart- 
ments of the young Noblemen, who came under the care of the 
General, to inform themfelves in the Nature of the Countries, 
.and t6 gain fome'Experience in Military Affairs: Thefe Gen¬ 
tlemen had the honourable Title of I? up era tor is Contuber na¬ 
tes. 

On 'the Right fide of the Prxtorium, flood the Qu.cftorium af- 
fign’d to the Qu.eflor, or Treaturcr of the Army; and hard by 
the Forum, ferving not only for the lale of Commodities, but too 
for the meeting of Councils, and giving Audience to Ambaffadors: 
This is lometimes call’d Quintana. 

On the other fide of the Prttorium were lodg’d rhe Legati, 
or Lieutenant-Generals : And below the Premium , the Tribu¬ 
nes rook up their Quarters by fix and fix, op polite to their pro¬ 
per Legions, to the end they might the better govern and inlpedl 
them. 

The Prafccti of the Foreign Troops were lodg-d at the iides 
of the Tribunes, ‘Over-againit tlieir refpcCtive Wings: Behind 
thefe were the Lodgments of the Evocati , and then thofe of the 

P i Ext* a- 
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ExtraerMturii and AbkHi cquites, which concluded the higher 

Between^hc” two Partitions was included a Spot of Ground 
nbout -m hundred Foot in length, which they calld 
wta'- .I.c Alu,, and Statues of the Gods, and ( patap ) d* 

F °But n tlFe°Fomi and Dimeufions of the Camp, can’t be fo wdl 

‘ptrfhc, 1 jffllte wh*My of f Signers, P >™S 

Ranks round the Troops of the State; to that 

wlfwaftS T^S ftre^th ; being Veparated iovaft a 
diftance horn one another, and lying juft on the Skuts ot uie 

£r£?, 

lore of wooden Stakes to i'ecure and ftrer.gtnen it. 


CHAP. XIII. 

Of the Duties, Works , and Exercifes of the Soldiers. 

T HE Duties and Works of the Soldiers confifted chiefly in. 
i v tr Watches and Guards, and their diligence in calling p 

Int Thc^VMches n ^.^^ards *" d 

xhe WUx : The flrft kept by Day, the other by Night. ^ 
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As to the Excub id, they were kept either in rhe Camp, or at the 
Gates and Intrenchmerjts. For the former there was allow’d a 
whole Mampuhts to attend before the Prxtorium ; and four Sol' 
diers to the Tent of every Tribune . 

The TriWw, as the molt honourable Order, were excus’d from 
the ordinary Watches ; yet being plac’d exactly oppolice to the 
EquiteSy they were oblig’d to have an Eye over their Hories. 

The ExcttbLv, at the Gates of the Camp, and at the Intrench- 
men ts they properly call’d Stationes. There ieem to have been 
aflign’d one Company of Foot and one Troop of Horfe to each of 
the Four Gates every Day. And twas a moft unpardonable 
Crime to delert their Poll, or to abandon their Corps or Guards. 
The excellency of the Upman Diicipline in this particular, lias ap¬ 
pear’d on aiany occafions to their great Honour,, and to the bene¬ 
fit of their'Affairs. To give one inftance : At the Siege of Jlgri- 
gentum in Sicily, in the firlt Punicl^ War, when the Homan Guards 
had dilpers’d themfelves abroad a little farther than they ought 
into the Fields for Forage; and the Carthaginians, laying hold 
pn the opportunity, made a vigorous ‘Sally from the Town, and 
in all probability would have forc’d the Camp ; rhe Soldiers, 
who had carelefly negle&ed their Duty, being fenfibie of the ex¬ 
treme Penalty they had incurr d ; relolv’d to repair the Fault by 
fome remarkable Behaviour j and accordingly rallying together, they 
nor only fuitain’d the Shock of the Enemy, to whom they were 
far inferiour in number; but in the end made lb great a {laugh¬ 
ter among them, as compell’d them to*retreat to their Works, 
when they bad well-nigh forc’d the Hpman Lines (a). 

The Night-guards affign’d to the General and Tribunes, ‘were 
of the fame nature as thole in the Day. But the proper Vigiles 
Were four in every Man!pul us, keeping Guard three Hours, and 
then reliev’d by four others : So that there were four Sets in a 
Night, according to the four Watches, which took their Name 
from this Cuftom. 

The way of letting this nightly Guard, was by a Tally or Tef- 
fera , with a particular Inicription given from one Centurion to 
another, quite through the Army, ’till it came again to the Tri¬ 
bune who at firft deliver’d it* Upon the receipt of this, the Guard 
was immediately let. The Perfon deputed to carry the Tcf- 
fera from the Tribunes to the Centurions was call’d T 'cjfcra- 
rius . 


P 3 But 


{a) Vide Polyb. lib % 1 . 
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Rut bccaufc this was no; a fufficient regulation of the Bufinefs, 
rhrv had the Circuit id Firilum, or a vifiring the Watch, perform- 
cl cSnlv about four umes in d,cN.gta,by^ < *<** £■ 
Upon extraordinary occafions. the Tribunes ^ Lieu^nant Oe 
* L -and l'ometimes the General himtelf, made theie Gircuus 
in'Sor!,Id Sok a » view of the Watch movent ftm** 

C Tr'v «V when he takes an occaf.on to compare the M.ce*- 

o^he?\Vo-E And that this was no mean Encomium, appears 
fEE the Character Putins {b) has beftow’d on the Macedonians, 
fha iEr4tv PeEk eEurVHard.th.ps better, or were more pi- 
- 1 -hour whether in their Fortifications ot Encampments, 

o; m novip"nWlVnd hardy Employ™* incident tod* 

T ‘ " <z r 'A\ C r Th^re ^ no way of fhewmg the excellency Ot 
AS.* but b, giving 

cesofthe Military Works ; and we maybe fansfied ^‘rfianac 
count of fome of t hem, which occur under the Conduit of Juhm 

C t \Vh -n he beiieg'd a Town of the At'.uit'ci in GaUia, he_ begirt 

n2Sf “SSS 

fame Coanv. with the sfftftance only of one Pegmn. andfom 

Prm inc'“i Sc'ldWs, he rais’d a Wall nineteen Miles long, and 

fceen FcorSh,’ with a Ditch provable to defend « 

Aiore remarkable than either of thefe were. hisForafications 
before A ^. or Alexia in Bwgunir, defenb d by himfelf at 3ig 
in h : s feve^h Ecok ; by which he protected his Army againft 
fourth inland Men that were/ the Town^hum 
d«d and fern- thoufand Foot, and eight thonfand Horle that 
u riv’d to the aliidance of the Enemy (e)._ s . 

But his moil wonderfull Performance of this nature, were 

Works with which he tout up Pompy and his Army in Drrr 
~L q f M L. o. (A Caja? at Bill GaS- l- -• 8. Jd) Idan, Gall. If) lb. l-7> 
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um , reaching from Sea to Sea; which are thus elegantly tlelcri- 
bed by Lucan , Lib . 6, 

Franguntur monies , planum]; per ardua Ctffar 
Ducit opus : pandit foJJas> turrit aq ; jitmmis 
Difponit CafieUa jug**, magnoq ; recejfu 
Awplexus fir.tSy faltus , nemorofaq 5 tefqua, 

E*Jilv<u t vajlaq; feras indagine c!audit: 

Non defunt Campi ; non defunt pabula Magno 
Caftraq ; Cxfareo circumdatus aggere mntat , &c. 

Vaft Clifts beat down, no more o’cr-look the main, 

And levelled Mountains form a wondrous Plain : 

Unbounded Trenches with high Forts fecure 
The ftately Works, and fcorn a Rival Power. 

Woods, Forefts, Parks in endlcfs Circuits join d, 

With ftrange Endofures cheat the Savage kind. 

Sull Pompeys Foragers fecure may range ; 

Still he his Camp without confinement, change. 

The Exerdfes of their Body were, Walking, Running Leap¬ 
ing, Vaulting, and Swimming. The firit was very ierviceabie 
upon account of tedious Marches, which were iometimes of ne- 
ceflity to be undertaken ; the next to make them give a more 
violent Charge on the Enemy ; and the two laft tor climbing 
the Ramparts and palling the Ditches. The Vaulting belong¬ 
ed properly to the Cavalry, and is ftill ownd as ufeful as e- 
ver. 

The Exerdfes of their Arms Lipfius divides into Pallia and 

Armatura . . , . 

The Exercitia ad Palum , or Palaria , were perform d in this 
manner : They fet up a great Poft about fix Foot high, iuita- 
ble to the Stature of a Man ; and this the Soldiers were wont to 
aflail with all Inftrumenrs of War, as if it were indeed a real 
Enemy; learning upon this, by the afliftance of the Campidoclores , 
how to place their Blows a-right. Juvenal brings in the vefy 
Women affe&ing this Exercife. 

- Vd quit non vidit vulnera Pali 

Qgtem cavat ajjtduis fudibus , feutoq ; lacejftt ? Sat. 6. 
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Who has not feen them, when without a Blulh, 

Vau'lltbe Pol\ their Wicker-Shields they crulh, 

Ffoui-iihthe Sword, and at thePMron pufli ? 

A confifted chiefly in the Exercifes perform’d with all 

tr-nner of mi dive Weapons; as throwing of the Spear or Jave- 
hr faootins of Arrows and the like; in which the Tyrones, or 
,,cw lilted Men, were train’d with great care, and with the leve¬ 
red DiicipUne. lnven.-.i may perhaps allude to this Cuftom in his 
firit Satyr. 

T:i fcxl'ief ) tier is mail, tjuod in agger erocUt 
Qa/ ttgitur pannii S3 galea , metuer.fp-, fiageii 
15:fat'd hirfutojaculum mature Capeiio. 

To you Such icabb’d harlh Fruit is giv'n, as raw 
Young Soldiers at their Exercilings gnaw. 

Who trembling learn to throw the fatal Dart, 

And under Rous of rough Centurions iinart. 

. v did the common Soldiers only pradtife thefe Feats, but the 

Commanders chemielves often let them an Example of Indultry, 
and were verv eminent for their Dexterity m Performances of 
this nature. Thus the famous Scipio is detcrib’d by Stilus Italian, 

jpfe inter inedhs ver.turx ir.gentia itiudis 
Sigm d.tb.st, viltrare fudem, tranjmttereJaltu 
Ah-i-a .esfoffai, undtfum frangere nsndo 
Jndutus therac.t yadum, jpeciaciiU tantx 
J;*e acies virtutis eranf, f.epe aiite pUntd 
Jii.t pcrfoljiuii; 0 camp per avert a volantem 

jp '/tedet vrxvertit eaiium : fepearduus idem 

C.'-iter um jp at turn. & jdxo tranfinijlt S3 h.tflk. Lib. 8. 

Amor.s the reft the noble Chief come forth, 

And lhew’d glad Omens of his future worth. 

Hi°h o'er his Head, admir’d by all the Brave, 
Hebrar.diih’d in the Air his threatning Staff, 

Or ieap’d the Ditch, or fwam the fpacious Moat, 

Heavy with Arms, and his embroyderd Coat. 

Mow fiery Steeds, tho’ lpurr’d with Fury on, 

On Foot he challeng’d, ^nd on Foot out-run. 



While 
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While crofs the Plain he fhap’d his airy Courle, 

Flew to the Goal, and lhatn’d the generous Horie. 

No\tf pond’rous Stones, well poiz'd, with both his Hands 
Above the wondring Crowd unmov d he lends; 

Now crofs the Camp aims his long Afhen Spear, 

Which o’er ten thouland Heads flies finging thro the A 11 . 

Thus have we taken a fhortview of the chief Duties, Works, 
and Exercifes of the Soldiers 5 but we muft not forget their con¬ 
fidant Labour and Trouble of carrying their Baggage on their 
Shoulders in a March ; this was commonly fo heavy a Burden , 
and fo extreme tirefom, that Virgil calls it injuflus fscis. Georg . 3 . 

Non fecus.ac patriis acer Upmatnis in armi* 

Injuflo fub fafee vinvt dumcarpit , & ante 

Hofti expeftatum pofitisftat in ord{ne cajlrtf- 

Thus under heavy Arms the Youth of Home 
Their long laborious Marches overcome; 

Bending with unjuft Loads they chearly go. 

And pitch their fudden Camp before the Foe. ^ 


CHAP. XIV. 

Of the Soldiers Paj. 

r , 

T H E Ionian Pay confifted of three Parts, Money, Corn 
and Cloaths. 

As to the Money, *tis very certain, that for aboVe three hun¬ 
dred Years together the Army ferv’d gratis , and at their own 
Charge; and when afterwards a certain Pay came to be eftabli- 
(hed, it was no more than two Oboli .a Day to the common Foor, 
andto the inferiour Officers, and the Centurions four Oboli ; to 
the Horfe a Drachma a-piece. Tis probable, that the Tribunes 
receiv’d what was counted very considerable ( tho* Polybius isfi- 
lent in this matterJ fince in feveral Authors, we find a large Sa¬ 
lary exprelfd by a Metaphor taken from a Tribune’s Stipend : 
Thus Juvenal particularly: 


Aiter 
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»»■ — t Aker ensm, quantum inLegitme Tribuni 

Accifiimty daunt Calvinx vd Cauenae. Sat. 3. 

For t’orher wealthy Rogue can throw away 

Upon a fingle Girl a Tribune $ Pay. 

Yet Li &hts has conje&urM, from very good Authority, that it 
could do'l he more than four times the ordinary Stipend, or a 
Drachma and two OboIL 

And thefe were all fuch mean Confiderations, that Livy had 
very good Rea Ion for his Remark : NuU.i ungu.im Hefpuhlica. 
fait in quxrn tarn j'er.c avaritia luxuriaq ; immigraverinty ncc ubi 
rantus ac tam ditt patipertati ac pxrcinicni.c horns fult (a). Never 
H'u'.' there any State or Kingdom in which Avarice and Luxury fo late 
gain'd a Heid, or where Loncfi Poverty and Frugality cent intid long¬ 
er h: Efteem and Veneration . 

Julius Cxf.tr was the firft that made any confiderabie alteration 
in this Affair ; who, as Suetonius affirms, doubled the Legionary 
•Pay tor ever. 

Attgufius fettled a new Stipend rais’d to ten Afjes a Day$ and the 
following Emperours made iuch large Additions, that in the time of 
Domitittn, the ordinary Stipend was twenty five Ajfesper Diem. 

The Officers whom they receiv’d the Money from, were the 
Quxftors; or rather the Tribtmi JErariiy who were a diftind So¬ 
ciety from the former, and who, (as VoJJius (b) has fettled the 
Point ) were commifliond to take up Money of the Quxftors to 
pay off the Army. But it is probable, that being many in num¬ 
ber, as they are constantly reprefented in Hiifory, they had fome 
other Bufinels befides this given them in charge. Calvin the 
Lawyer lays, That they had the lupervifal of all the Money 
coin’d in the City, as the Quxftors took care of the Taxes doitiing 
in from the Provinces f c\ 

Befides the Pay receiv’d in Money, we read of Com and Cloaths 
oiten siveti to the Soldiers : But Polybius allures us. That the 
Qusjior always iubtraded fome part of their Pay on that account: 
And Plutarch* among the popular Laws of C. Gracchus, makes 
him the Author of one, ordaining, That the Soldiers fhould be 
cloath’d a: the Expence of the State, without theleaft diminution 
of their Stipend. The Wheat allow’d to the Foot was every Man 
four Modii a Month, to the Horle two Modiiy and feven of Barley. 

(>*) L. 1 SJ>)hi Etp?i. Lin. Lat. in Vo. Trib.[c)Calv. Lex, Jur. in Vo. Trio, sErarii, 
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It was common for the Soldiers, efpecially »n the time of the 
ftriA Difcipline, to prepare their Com tbemfdves for their own 
ufe ; and therefore fome carried Hand-Mills about with them, to 
grind it with; others pounded it with Stones ; and this haltuy 
bak’d upon the Coals, very often fornittvd them with a Meal, 
which they made upon Tables of Turf, with no other Dnnk 
than bare Water, or what they call d Pofca, Water fharpen d with 
a mixture of Vinegar. 


CHAP. XV. 

Of the Military Pun foments. 

T H E Punifhments usd in the Camp, were fuch as reach'd 
either the Offender’s Body Credit, or Goods. Tiw Cor¬ 
poral Punifliments were ufoally beating with the rites, or Rods, 
orbaftinading with the Fufies: The laft, tho already reckon d 
up, among the Civil Punifliments, which did nor touch the Lae 
of the Malefa&or; yet in the Camp it was for themoft part Ca¬ 
pital, and was perform’d after this manner. The convicted 1 er- 
fon being brought before the TV,’W, was by him gently ftruck 
over thfe Shoulders with a Staff: After th’s, the Criminal had li¬ 
berty to run, bur at the fame time the reft of the Soldiers had li¬ 
berty to kill him if they could : So that being- perfected With 
Swords, Darts, Stones, and all manner of Weapons on everyHand, 
he was prefently difpatch’d. This Penalty was meurr d, by Iteahng 
any thing out of the Camp; by giving falfe Evidence; by aban¬ 
doning their Poit in a Battel; by pretending falfely to have done 
fome great Exploit, out of hopes of a Reward; by fighting without 
the General’s Order; by lofingtheirWeapons; or by aggravating a 
Misdemeanour lefs than either of thefe, by repeating it three times. 

If a treat number had offended, as by running from their Co¬ 
lours, mutinying, or other general Crimes, the common waWot 
proceeding to luftice was by Decimation, or putting atl,the bn- 
minal’s Names together in a Shield or Veflel, and drawing them 
out by Lot; every Tenth Man being to die without Reprieve, com¬ 
monly in the manner ju/t now deferib’d; fo that by this means, tho 
all were nqt alike fenfible of the Punifnment; yet ah were frighted 
into Obedience. In later Authors, we meet iomettmes with Vtce/ima- 
tio, and Cent efnrntio, which Words fufficienrly explain chemieh es. 
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The Punifliments which reached no farther than their 1 Credit^ by 
expoling them to publick Shame; were fuch as thefe; Degra¬ 
ding them from a higher Station to a lower ; giving them a let 
quantity of Barley inftead of Wheat; ungirding them, and taking 
away their Belt; making them Stand ail Supper-time, while the 
reft fat down ; and fuch other little Marks of Difgrace. 

.Befides thefe, Agsflius has recorded a very lingular Puniftiment, 
by letting the Delinquent Blood. His Judgment concerning the o- 
riginal oTthis Cuftom, is to this purpofe: He tanlies, that in elder 
times, this us’d to be prefcribM to the drowly and fluggiih Soldiers, 
rather as a Phyfical Remedy than a Puniihment; and chat in after 
Ages it might have been applied in moft other Faults, upon this 
Consideration, That all thole who did not obferve the Rules of 
their Difcipiine, were ro be'look’d upon as ftupid or Mad ; and 
for Potions in thoic Conditions, Blood-letting is commonly luccefs- 
faHBut becauie this real on is hardly iarisfadbpry, the great 
Critick Miletus has oblig'd us with another, believing the defei 
of this Cuftom ro have been, That thofe mean-ipirited Wretches 
might lo.le that Blood with lhame and difgrace, which_they dar d 
not fpend nobly and honourably in the Service of their Country (6). 

As for the Puniflimenrs relating to their Goods and Money, the 
Tribunes might for leveral Faults impofe a Fine on the Delin¬ 
quents, and force them to give a Pledge, in cafe they could not 
pay. Sometimes too they {topp’d the Stipend; whence they were 
call'd, by way of reproach, sEre dirntL v * ' 

(a) Age!. I io. c. 8 . (*) Mwret. Varitr. Left. if. 13- «■ 


C H A P. XVL 

~ Of the Military Rewards. 

B U T the Encouragements of Valour and Induftry were much 
more considerable, than the Proceedings againft the contrary 
Vices. The moft confiderable (not to fpeak of the Promotion from 
one Station to another) were firft. the dona Imperatoria , fuch as 
The Haftd pura, a fine Spear ol Wood without any Iron on it; 
fuch an one as Virgil has given Sylvius in the Sixth of the fEneids* 

lUcy vides ? pur a j rev on is qui nit it nr haft a* 


The 


Ctrcn* CorSnZjtkvalis 

y*t 

C<L/tr*ti(u 
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This Prefent was ufually beftow’d on him, who infome little 
Skinnifh had kill’d an Enemy, vvho engag d him Hand to Hand. 
They were reckon’d very Honourable Gifts, and the ‘Gods are 
comtnonly reprefented with (itch Spears, oft the old Coins* Mi. 
JJ'/tlkfv derives hence the Cuftom ot our great Court-Officers car¬ 
rying White Rods or Staves, as Enfigns of their Places. 

. The ArmilU, a fort of Bracelets, given upon account of lome 
eminent Service, only to luch as were bom Remans. - 

The Torques, Golden and Silver-Collars, wreath d with curious 
Art and Beauty. Pliny attributes the Golden Collars to the Auxub 
aries, and the Silver to the Roman Soldiers ; but this is l«ppos d 

to be a miftake. . , _ . . . , _ . „ 

The P haler*, commonly thought to be a Suit of rich Irappmgs 
for a Horfe; burbecaufe we find them beftow’d on the Foot as well 
as the Cavalry, we may rather fuppoie ihem to have been golden 
Chains of like nature with the Torques, only that theyfeem to have 
hung down to the Breaft; whereas the others only went round the 
Neck. The hopes of thefe two laft are particularly urg d, among 
the Advantages of a Military Life by Juvenal, Sat. 16 . 

ZIt Uti fhaleris otnr.es, £? torqulbus omnes. 

The VexiUa, a fort of Banners of different Colours,^ work’d in 
Silk or other curious Materials, fuch as Augujlus beftow d on Agr */>- 
pa, after he had won the Sea-fight at AHium. 
r We may in the next place, take notice of the feveral Coronets, 

receiv’d on feveral occafions. As, , . , T -c c 

Corona Civica, given to any Soldier that had fav d the Life of a 
Roman Citizen in an Engagement. This was reckon’d more hon¬ 
ourable than any other Crown, tho compos d of no better Materi¬ 
als than Oaken Boughs. Virgil calls it Civilis Qticrcus, JEn. 6 . 

Atque umbrata gerunt civili temper a Quercn. 

Plutarch has guefsd very happily at the reafon why the Bran¬ 
ches Of this Tree fhould be made nfe of before all others. For tjie 
Oaken Wreath, fays he, being other wile Sacred to Jupiter, t e 
great Guardian of their City; they might therefore think it the moft 
proper Ornament for him who had prefers- d a Citizen, Befidcs, 
foe Oak may very well claim the preference in this cafe; becaufe 
in the Primitive Times, that Tree alone was thought aimoft Effi¬ 
cient for the prclerving of Man’s Life:. Its Acorns were the prin¬ 
cipal Diet o/thepld Mortals, and the Honey which waSo«n- 
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monly found there, ptefentcd them with a very pleafant Liquor 

( W as•a particular Honour conferr’d on the Perlons who had 

merited this Crown, That when they came to any of the publick 
Shows, the whole. Company, as well Senate as People, lhould 
lienific their Refped, by riling up when they faw them enter; 
and that they lhould take their Seat on theie occafions among the 
Senators; being alfo excus’d from all troublefom Dunes and Ser¬ 
vices in their own Perfons, and procuring the fame Immunity for 
their Father, and Grand-father by his fide(i> . , 

CoronaMuralis , given to hun who firft Icald the Walls of a 
City in a general AlTault; and therefore in the lhapc Qi it there 
was fome Allufion made to the Figure of a Wall. , ■ 

Corona Caftrenfis, or VaSaris, the Reward ot him who had hnt 
forc’d the Enemies Inrrenchments. , 

Corona Navalis, beftow'd on fuch as had fignalizd their Valour 
in an Engagement at Sea; being fet round with Figures like the 
Beaks of Ships. 

- Cut belli infigne fuperbnm * 

Tempera mtv.ili fulgent rojhata Coronet. Virg. r£n- 3. 

Lipfius fanlies the Corona Kwalis, and the Roftrata, to have been 
two diftinCt Species, tho* they are generally believ d to be the fame 

kU Q^M^Sena!is: This was not like the reft, given by the 
General to the Soldiers, but pre fenced by the common Content or 
the Soldiers to the General, when he had deliver dthe tomans or 
their Allies from a Siege. It was compos d ot the Gra s growing 

mt &rw* Tnumpb.z!is, made with Wreaths of Laurel, and proper 
only to iuch Generals as had the Honour ora In- 
* Am Co- umph. In After-ages this was chang’d for Gold , 
rmarimn. and not only reftram’d to thole that atftually Tn- 
. umph’d, but prelented on leveral other accounts, as 

commonly by the Foreign States and Provinces to their Panons 
and Benefactors. Several of the other Crowns too are thought to 
have been of Gold, as theCaJlrenfir, the Mural, and theAW- 
Belides theie, we meet with the Ceron.e aure a, often bettow a on 
Soldiers without any other additional Term. And Dion Cajjrns 

(jj Plutarch. Ir. Cc ritlmo. ( (b) VidtPlin. lib. 16. cap- 4 - ’ 
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mentions a particular fort of Coronet made of 
live-Boughs and beftow’d like the reft, in confide- 
ration of fome fignal A& of Valour.* 

* 

Lipjiut beUeves thefe to have -fucceeded in the 
Room of the Golden Crowns after they were laid 
afide. 

The mod remarkable Perfon upon Record in 
Hiftory, for obtaining a great number of thefe Re¬ 
wards was one' C S iccius (or S ictHitu) T)entatus j who 
had receiv’d in the time of his Military Service, eight 
Crowns of Qold ; fourteen Civick Crowns, three 
plural, eighty three Golden Torques, fixty Gol¬ 
den Armillx, eighteen Hafix pur <*, and feventy five 
Thaler*. 

But far greater Honours were confeir’d on the 
Viftorious Generals, fome of which were ufually de¬ 
creed them in their abfence, others at their arrival 
in the City. 


Of the former kind were the Salutatio ImPersto- 
ris , and the S applicatio ; of tlie latter the Ovation 
and the Triumph. 


The firft of thefe, was no more than the falut- 
ing the Commander in chief with the Title of hn- 
perator , upon account of any remarkable Succels i 
which Title was decreed him by the Senate at 
Rome, after it had been given him by the joint Ac¬ 
clamations of the Soldiers in the Camp. 


The Supplicatio was a folemn Proceflion to_ the 
Temple of the Gods (0 return thanks for any fignal 
Viftory. _ 

(a) Vide AgA. lib, a. tip. 11. YAtr. Max. Vc. After 
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After the obtaining any filch reftnrkabfe Ad¬ 
vantage , the General commonly gave the Senate 
an account oF the Exploit, by Letters 
» Liter a wreathed‘about with Laurel , In which, 
Lfikrtata. after &n account of his Succd(s > he cfefird 
the favour of a Suffocation, or Ptib^ 

' lick Thankfgiving. 

This being granted for a fet number 6f t)aysj 
the Senate Went in a folemn manner^ to the 
chief Temples, and aflifted at the Sacrifices, pro¬ 
per to the occalion; holding a Feaft in the Tem- 
- pies, to the Honour of.therefpe&ive Deities. Hence 
S erviui explains that of Virgil. 

SiW Divttrr, Ttmplis indicit hmrrn . jEn. ’ I; 


As alluding to a folemn Supplication. 


In the mean time, the whole Body of the Com¬ 
monalty kept Holy-day, and frequented the Religi¬ 
ous Affemblies ; giving Tlianks for the late Succefsj 
, an d imploring a Tong continuance of the Divine 
Favour and Alliftance. 

Oft wins Cafar, together with the Contois, Hirtiks 
and Panfa, upon their railing the Siege of 
Were honour'd with a Supplication fifty Days long. 


At laft this Ceremony became Ridiculous >i as 
appears from the Supplications decreed Nero -for 
the Murder of his Mother, and for the fruitfulhifc 
Of Poppet i, of which we read in Tacittu. 

The 
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The Ovation fome fanfie to have deriv’d it’s Name from fliout- 
ing Evion! To Bacchusi but the true Original is Qvit, the Sheep, 
which was ufually offer’d in this Proceliion, as an Ox in the Tri¬ 
umph. The Show generally began at the Albanian Mountain, 
whence the General, with his Retinue, made his Entry into the 
City: He went on foot, with many Flutes, or Pipes, founding 
in Contort as he pafs’d along, wearing a Garland of Myrtle as a 
Token of Peace, with an Afped rather railing Love andRelped, 
than Fear. Agellius informs us, that this Honour was then con¬ 
ferred on the Vidor,when either the War bad not been proclaim’d 
in due method , or not undertaken againft a lawful Enemy, and 
on a juft account; or when the Enemy was but mean and incon- 
fiderable (a). But Plutarch has deliver’d his Judgment in a diffe¬ 
rent manner: He believes that heretofore the difference betwixt 
the Ovation and the Triumph ^was not taken from the Greatnefs 
of the Archievements, but from the manner of performing them: 
For they who having fought a fet Battel, and Haiti a great num¬ 
ber of the Enemy, return’d Vidors, led that Martial and (as it 
werej Cruel Proce/fion of the Triumph. But thofe who without 
force, by Benevolence and civil Behaviour, had done the Bufi- 
nefs, and prevented the Ihedding of Human Blood ;to rhefe Com¬ 
manders Cuftom gave the Honour of this peaceable Ovation. 
For a Pipe is the Enfigo, or Badge, of Peace, and Myrtle the 
Tree of Venus, who beyound any of the other Deities; has an ex¬ 
treme averfion to Violence and War (b). 

But whatever other difference there lay between theft two So¬ 
lemnities, we are allur'd the Triumph was much the more noble 
and fplendid Procefiion. None were capable of this Honour but 
Dictators , Confuls . or Prtetorsj though we find fome Examples 
of a different pradice ; as particularly in Pompcy the Great, who 
had a Triumph decreed him while he Was only a Roman Knight 
and had not yet reach’d the Senatorian Age (c). 

A regular account of the Pioceedings at one of tbefe Solemni" 
ties, will give us a better knowledge of the matter, than a lar" 
ger dilquifition about the feveral Parts and Appendages, that be¬ 
long’d to it: And this the excellent Plutarch has favoured us with, 
his Defcription of Paulas JEmylius's Triumph, after the taking 
King Perfius Prifoner, and putting a final period to the Macedo¬ 
nian Empire. This muft be own’d to be the moft glorious occa- 
fion imaginable ; and therefore we may expedthe moft compleat 


(a) Noll. Att. lib. 5. cap. 6. (b) Pint, in .Warcell, (r) Plut. in Pomp 

Relation. 
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Relation thatcan poffibly be defil'd. The Ceremony then of M- 
mjiiuii Triumph, was perform'd after this manner . 

• The People ereded Scaffolds in the For**, «“***£ 

« . nd in ... 0 t her Parts of the City where they coo d beff behold 
< h Pnmn TheSi>e<5fcator3 were cltd in white Garments* all 
■ £t 3«*™£lU «f G.rluxii ..dPtrfomt. i 
. .k. Wtvs clear’d and cleans’d by a great many Officer* and 
1 Tipftaffs that drove fucb as throng’d the Paflage* or ft**gg * 

• uo-and-down. This Triumph lalted three Days: On the firff, 

• which was (clrce long enough for the Sight, was to be feen the 

• Statues Pidures and Images of an extraordinary btgnefs, which 

• werlTtaken ft om * he Enemy i drawn upon Seven hundredI and 

• fifiv Chariots. On the fecond was carried , in a great many 
a Wains the faireft and the rtcheft Armour of the MtcedSHWU, 

• Sub of Brafs and Steel, all newly forbtlhd > 

• w hich although pil'd up with the greateft Art and Order, yet 

< (Vem drobe tLbled on heaps c.tclefiy and by chapce; Helmets 

• were thrown on Shields, Coats of Mail upon Greaves, Crcttan 

• Ta «w and Thracian Bucklers and Quivers of Arrows ay 

• budkd among tbe Hoefe* Eitt* I and tb'O.gbtteft d tie 

• pninrs of naked Swords, intermix d wt.h long hpears. All 

• tbele Aims were ty’d together with fuch a juft liberty, that 
« * ‘ kn«k’d againft one another as they were drawn along 

• made ahaflhand terrible noife; fo .h.t the vety SFKnl of 

‘ the Conquer’d cou’d not be beheld wubom dread. After thef 

• WahonTloaden with Armour, there follow di Three thouf.nd 

• Men* who carried the Silver that was coin d, in Seven hundred 
t j jcr, v TjcOels each of which weigh'd three Talents, and 

< w« Sed by four Men. O-.hers brought Silver-Bowls, and 

• Goblets and Cups, all difpos'd in fuch order as to make the 
. u-ft Show; and all valuable,” as well for their btgnefs, as the 
‘ SSs of their engraved Work. On the third Day early tn 
‘ the Morning firft came tbe Trumpeters, who did not found as 

• 5»y were wont in a Proceflion or folemo * 

• Charge astbeRew-w ufe when they encourage tbe.r So dters 

• to fiibt. Next follow’d young Men girt about witn Girfles 

• mrinnflv wroueht which led to tbe Sacrifice Stxlcore ftalld 

• Oxen with their Horns gilded, and their Heads^ adorn d wtt 

• Ribbands and Garlands; and with'thefe were Boys that car- 
‘ ried Plstters of SUver and Gold. After this was brought 'he 
‘ Gold Coin which was divided into Veffels that weigh d three 
■ TalenbT like to ihole .he. com.ic’d eta SBcr; .hy «« » 
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* number Fourfcore wanting three. Thefe were follow’d by 

* rhofe that brought the coniecrated Bowl, which Aimjiws <aufed 
f to be made, that weigh'd ten Talents, and Was *tt befet wi;hk 
‘ precious Stones: Then were expos’d to view the Cups of An* 

' tigomu and Seleuctu, and fuch as were made after thefaftrion in- 

* vented by Tbericlcs, and all the Goid-Plate that Was tis’d at Per^ 

* jWsTattfc.' 1 Next toihefe, came Perfeus* sChariot, in the which 

* his Armour was plac'd, and on that his Diadem * And, after 

* a little imenbiiTion, the Kings Children were led CapiiVeS, 

* and with tbei$ a Train of Nurfes, Mailers, and Governours, 

1 who all wejk , and llretcb’d forth tbeir Hands to the Spe&ators, 

* andtaugbt the IJttle Infants, to beg and entreat then CoWpalfi- 

* on. There W£re two Suns and a Daughter, Who by re&ton of 
their tender Age, were altogether in lent] Me of the greathefs of 

* their Mifeiy; which inlenfibifity of their Condition, jendred 

* it much more deplorable; infomuch, that Perfeus himiclf was 

* fcarce regarded as he went aloDg, whilft Pity bad fix’d the Eyes 
4 of the Jtyfttanj upon the Infants , and many of them cou’d not 

* forbear Tears .* All beheld the Sight wiih a mixture of Sorrow 
4 and Joy, until the Children were pall. After bis Children and 

their Attendants came Perfeus himfeif, clad all in black, and 
c wearing Slippers after the fafhion of his Country : He look’d 

* like one altogether ailonilh’d and depriv’d of Realon, through 
' the greatnels of his Misfortunes. Next follow’d a great Com- 

* pany of his Friends and Familiars, whole Countenances were 

* disfigur’d with Grief, and who tefiified to ail that beheld them 
Vby their Tears, and tbeir continual looking Upon Perfeus , that 

* it was bis hard Fortune they lb much lamented, and that they 

1 were regardlefs of tbeir own.-After tfaele were carried Four 

1 hundred. Crowes all made of Gold, and fent from the Cities by 

their refpe&ive Ambaffadors to ALmylius, as a Reward due to 

* bis Valour. Then he himfelf came feated on a Chariot magni* 

‘ ficently adorn’d fa Man worthy to be beheld even wiihout thefe 

Enfigns of Power; ) He was clad in a Garment of Purple in- 
c terwoven with Gold, and held out a Laurel-Branch in bisRigbt- 
4 hand. All the Army in like manner, with Boughs of Laurel 
in tbeir Hands, divided into Bands and Companies, follow’d 
c the Chariot of their Commander, fome finging Odes (accor¬ 
ding to the ufua! Cuftom) mingled with Raillery ; others, Songs 
of Triumph, and the Praifes of ALmylius* Deeds, who was 
1 admir’d, and accounted happy by all Men, and unenvy*d bjr 
[ every one that was good. 

CL* 


There 
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There was one remarkable Addition to ibis Soleirphy, whi<i, 
though it feldom happen’d, jet ought not to elope our notice: 
This* was when the Roman General had, in any Engagemen , 
kill’d the Chief Commander of the Enemy witobu own Hanos, 
for then, in the.Triumphal Pomp, the Arms of the flam 
were carried before the Vidor, decently hanging on theStock of 
an Oak, and focompofing a Trophy. In this manner the Pro- 
cefliou was Ted on to the Templeof Jupiter Fcretnus (fo call d 4 
ferienJo) J and there the General making a formal Deduauon of 
his Spoils (the Spolia opima, as they term d them J hung them up 
in the Temple. The firft who perform d this Gallant piece of Re- 
ligion, was Romulus, when be had flain Acron, Rtng of the anl 
ttmfesi the focond Cornelius. Crffus, with the Arms of Tolummus, 
a Generalof the Veientes ; the third afld laft M. Aforcaflur, with 
thofe taken from Viridomarus, King of th e Gauls i whence Vir- 
gil lays of him, Mneid, 6 . 

Tcrtiaquc arma patri fufyendet apt a. Qairino. 

Where Quirltio muft be underftocd only as an Epithet applied to 
Jupiter, as denoting his Authority and Power in War j tvs the 
lame Word is attributed to JmmMHoract rand Suet on. there¬ 
fore Semw is moft certainly guilty of a Mtftake, when he tells 
tis, that the firft Spoils of this nature were, according to Numas 
Laws, to be prefer; ted to Jupiter ; the lecond to Marti and the 
third to Qiurinus, or Romulus; for that Decree of huma only 
took place, if the lime Perfon had the geod Fortune to rake tbefe 
Spoils three times; but we are allur'd, that not only Romulus, 
but CoJJus and Marco!!us too all made the Demotion to tupt- 

^ The Admirers of the Magnificence will be infinitely 

pleas’d with the Relation already given horn Vmtarcb of the I n- 
umphal Pomp : While others, who tanhe that People to b«tve 
been pcffefs’d with a ftrange mea r ure of vain-glotj, and attribute 
all their Military State and Grandeur to an ambiaousOftentaticfi, 
*ill be much better fatisfied with the fatyrical Account which ?.v- 
venal families us with, in his Tenth Satyr. He is faying, that 
Democritus found fubjeft enough for a continual Fit of Laughtei, 
in places where there was no fu* h formal Pageantry) is W com . 
luonly to be fee n in Upmei and then he goes on: 
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Quidjividijfet Pratorem currilus altis 
Extantem, medio fublimemin pulvere Circi 
I» tunica Jovk, & ft&x Sarrana feretifem 
Exhumer# aul<ea toga, magnaque corona 
Tan turn orbem quanto cervix non fttjfich uUa ? 
Quippe tenet fudans banc pubticus, & fibi Conful 
JVi place at, curru fervus portatur eodem . 

Da nunc ^ valuerem, Sceptrq qua* fur git eburnOy 
THiuc Combines, bine precedent i a longi 
Jfgmin# officia, & niveos adfrana QuiriteSy 
Defojfa in loculih quos JportuU fecit micqs. , ■ 

What bad he dene, had be beheld on high 
Our Conful feated in mock-Majefty : 

His Chariot rouling o'er the dufty Place, 

While with dumb Pride, and a fet formal Face, 
He moves in the dull ceremonial Track, 

With Jove s embroider’d Coat upon his Back: 

A Suit of Hangings had not more opprefsd 
His Shoulders, than that long laborious Veft. 

A heavy Gewgaw (call’d a Crown) that fpread 
About his Temples, drown’d his narrow Head ; 
And wou’d have crufli’d it with the maflie Freight, 
But that a fweating Slave fuftaind the weight; 

A Slave in the fame Chariot feen to ride, 

To mortifie the mighty Mid-man’s Pride* 

Add now the Imperial Eagle rais d on high. 

With golden Beak (the Mark of Majeftyj 
Trumpets before, and on the left and right 
A Cavalcade of Nobles all in white: 

In their own Natures falfe and flatt ring Tribes i 
But made his Friends by Places and by Bribes. 


as 
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CHAP. XVII, 

The Roman Way of declaring War , and of m<t* 
king Leagues , 

T H E Homans us’d abundance of Superftition in eniring upon 
any Holtiluy, or doling in any League, or Confederacy : 
The Pnblick Minifters who perform’d ibe Ceremonial Part of both 
tbele were the Feciales, or Heralds, already delcribd among the 
Prielts y nothing remains, but the Ceremonies themfelves, which 
were of this nature; When any negbbouring State bad given luf- 
heient reafon for the Senate to luipeCta Ddign of breaking with 
them 5 or had offer’d any Violence or Injuftice to theSubje&s of 
Home* which was enough to give them the repute of Enemies ; 
one of the Feciales, , cbolen out of the College on this occafion, and 
habited in the Veft belonging to bis Order, together with his o- 
ther Enfigns and Habiliments, let forward for the Enemy'$ Coun¬ 
try. As foon as he reach’d the Confines, he pronounc’d a for¬ 
mal Dedaration of the caute of his arrival, calling all the Gods 
to wimefs, and imprecating the Divine Vengeance on bimfelf 
and bis Country, if his Reafcns were not juft. When be came 
to the chief City of the Enemy, he again repeated the fame De¬ 
claration, with fome addition , and withal defired latisfadHon. 
If they deliver’d into bis Power the Authors of the Injury, or 
gaveHoftages for fecurity, he return’d fatisfied to Home; if, o- 
tberwife they defired time to coofider, he went away for ten 
Days, and then came again to bear their Refolution. And this 
he did, in fome cafes, three times: But if nothing was done to¬ 
ward an Accommodation in about thirty Days, he dedard that 
the Homans won d endeavour to afiert their Right by their Arms. 
After this, the Herald was oblig’d to return, and to make a 
true Report of his Ambafiie before the Senate , affuriog them of 
the Legality of the War, which they were now confulting to un¬ 
dertake; and was then again difpatcb’d to perform the laft part 
of the Ceremony, which was to throw a Spear into for towards) 
the Eoemy’s Country, in token of Defiance, and as a Summons 
ro War, pronouncing at the fame time a fet Form of Words to the 
fame purpofe. 

As to the making of Leagues, Polybius acquaints us. That the 
Ratification of the Artides of an Agreement between the limans 

and 
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and the Carthaginians, was perform’d in ibis manner : The Car¬ 
thaginians fwore by the Gods of their Country 5 and the Roman: 
after their ancient Cuftom, fwore by a Stone* and then by Mar/. 
They fwore by a Stone thus: The Herald who took the Oath 
having fworn in behalf of the Publick, takes up a Stone, and 

then pronounces thefe Words: . 

If I keep my Faitb, may the Gods vouch]afe their Ajjijtance, and 
stive me fuccefi > if on the contrary* I violate it* then may ihe other 
Party be entirely fafe , andpreferved in their Country , in their Laws > 
in their Pojfefftons , and in a word , in all their fifths and Liberties i 
and may I ferijh and fall alone as now this Stone does . And then he 
lets the Stone fall out of his Hands (a), . 

Livy s account of the like Ceremony is lomething more parti¬ 
cular ; yet differs little tn fubftance, only that he fays the Herald s 
concluding Claufe was, Otberwife may]owtftrikethe Roman Pea- 
pieas lie this Hog ; and accordingly he killd an Hog *k«. ft ood 
ready by, with the Stone which he held in his Hand. Thu laft 
Opinion is confirm’d by the Authority of Virgil, when fpeaktng 
of the Romans and Albanians, he fays, 

cafa j ungel ant feeder a Pore*. 

And perhaps both thefe Cuftoms might be in ufe at different 
timet 


(a) Potybi lib. 3. 


Cl 4 


CHAP. 
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CHAR XVIII. 

The Roman Method of treating the People they 
conquer d with the Conftitution of the Colo¬ 
nise, Municipia, Prscfe&urs , and Provin¬ 
ces. 

E civil Ufage and extraordinary Favours with which the 
'“■* Romans oblig’d the poor conquer’d Nacions,has beeureafoaa- 
b!y eiteem’d one of the prime Caufes of the extent of their Dorni- 
fiions, and the eftablilhment of their Command : Yet when they 
law occafion, they were not to feek in feverer Methods, fuch as 
thefeizing on the greareft part of the Enemy s Land, or remov¬ 
ing the Natives to another Soil. If a State or People had been 
neceiluated to furrender tbemfelves into the Roman Power, they 
us'd jub jugummitti , to be made pafs under a Yoak in token of 
Subjection : For this purpofe, they fet up two Spears, and laying 
a third crofs them at the top, order’d tbofe who had furrender’d 
their Per/bns to go under them without Arms or Belts. Tbofe 
who cou'd not be brought to deliver themlelves up,but were tak¬ 
en by force, as they iufferd feveral Penalties, fo very often fub 
corona venibant, they were pubJickly fold for Slaves. Where by 
Corona fosie underftand a fort of Chaplets which they put about 
the Captives Heads for diftio&ion ; others would have it mean 
the Ring of the Up man Soldiers, who ftood round the Cap¬ 
tives while they were expos’d to fale. AgeHm prefers the for¬ 
mer reafon (a). 

The feveral Forms of Government which the Homans eftablifli- 
ed in their Conquefts, are very well worth our knowledge, and 
are feldom rightly diftinguilh d. We may take notice of thefe 
Four : Colonies, Municipia, PrcefiBuree, and Provinces. 

Colonies (properly fpeaking) were States, or Communities, 
where the chief part of the Inhabitants bad been tranfplanted 
from Rome: and though mingled with the Natives who bad been 
left in the conquer’d Place, yet obtain’d the whole Power and 
Authority in the Adminiftration of Affairs. One great Advan- 


(*) Lib. 7. cap. 4. 

tige 
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rage of this Inftitution was, That by this means the Veteran 
Soldiers, who bad ferv’d out their Legal time, and had fpent 
their Vigour in the Honour and Defence of their Country, might 
be favour’d with a v^ry agreeable Reward, by forming them in¬ 
to a Colony, and fending them where they might be Matters of 
large PoffeiEons, and fo lead the remainder of their Days in eafe 
and plenty. 

Municipia , were properly Corporations, or Infranchifed Places, 
where the Natives were allow’d the ufe of their old Laws and 
Conftitutioiis, and at the fame time honour’d with the Privilege 
of Roman Citizens. But then this Privilege, in feme of the Mu¬ 
nicipia, reach'd no farther than the bare Title, without the pro¬ 
per Rights of Citizens* fuch as voting in the Alfemblies, bearing 
Offices in the City, and the like. The former Honour gave them 
the Name of Cives Romani, the other only of Romani', asP. Afa- 
nutius with his ufual exadtnefs has diftinguiftfd (a). Of this lat¬ 
ter fon, tfcefirft Example were the Ccerites, a People of Tufcany, 
who for preferving the facred Relicks of the Romans, when the 
Gauls bad taken the City, were afterwards d'gnified with the 
Name of Roman Citizens; but not admitted into any part of the 
Publick Adminiftration. Hence the Cenfors Tables, where they 
entredtbe Names of fuch Perlons as for fome Mifdemeanour, 
were to lofe their Right of Suffrage, had the Name of Cc rites 
Tabula (b). 

The PrafeBura were certain Towns of Italy, whole Inhabi¬ 
tants bad the Name of Roman Citizens; bur were neither allow¬ 
ed to enjoy their own Laws nor Magiftrates. being govern’d by 
annual PrafeBs feric from Rome. Thefe were generally fuch Pla¬ 
ces as were either fufpedfced, or bad fome way or other incurr d 
the Difpleafure of the Roman State; this being accounted the 
hardeft Condition that was impos’d on any People of Italy (c). 

The differences between the proper Citizens of Rome, and the 
Inhabitants of the Municipia , Colonies and Pr<£fetiur<e may be 
thus in fliort fummd up. The firft and bigbeft Order were re- 
giftred in the Cenfus, had the right of Suffrage and of bearing 
Honours, were affefs’d in the Poll-tax, ferv’d in r he Legions, us d 
the Roman Laws and Religion, and were call’d Quirites and Po- 
pulus Roman us . The Mumcipes were allow’d the four firft of thefe 
'Marks, and were deny’d the four laft. The Coloni were in 
thefe three refpeds like the true Citizens, that they us’d the Ro- 


(a)Ve C/vztat. Rom. p, 29. 
Lexicon Juridic. in voce . 


(b) A GelL lib. i5. cap. 13. 
* 


(c) Calv» 


* 
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r- ws M d Religion, and ierv’d in the Legions J but they 
were debarr'd the other five Conditions. The Peoplei in the Pr*- 
f { aZ7 tud the harded tneafure of all; being obl.g; d to fubm.t 
io the Roman Laws, and yet enjoying no farther privilege of Ciu- 

Ze AU ( mh e r Cities and States in Italy , which were neither Colo- 
Hies, Municipia, nor Phad the Name erf 

enjoying entirely their own Cuftoms and Forms of Go¬ 
vernment without the leaft alteration, and only P>“ d ln confede- 
racy with the Romans, upon fuch terms as had been adjufted be 

,W The Provinces were foreign Countries of larger extent, which, 
upon the entire reducing them under the Dominion, were 

new*modell’d according to the Pleafureof the Cooquerours, and 
fubie&ed to the Command of annual Governours lent from Rome, 

Li commonly a/fign d fuchTaxes and ContrAuttons as^he 

Sen.re thouaht fit to demand. But becaufe the feveral Towns 
and Communities in every Country did not betuve ,be “ f £ Iv .“ ' n 
the fame manner toward the J^nuw.fome profefling more Friend 
(hip and a Defire of Union and Agreement; while others were 
more obftiaate and refradory, and unwilling to 
old Liberty upon any terms} therefore to reward thofe People 
who deferv’d well at their hands, they allow d fome Places the 
nfe of tbeir own Conftitutions in many refpe&s, and fomettmes 
excus’d the Inhabitants from paying Tribute; whence they were 
term'd Immunes, in oppofinon io xheVeilt^ales. ,, 

The Tribute exadted from the Provinces, was of two forts, 
either certain or uncertain. The certain Tribute or Stipeuduun 
waTeitber a fetSumm of Money to be colleded by theProvinci- 
al QuHilor, which they call'd pecunia ordinary i or a Jubfi- 
dy rais’d on the Provincials for particular occafions fuch as the 
maintaining of fo many Soldiers,the rigging out.and paying fuch 
•'number of VeiTels. and the like, term'd pocuma oxtraordma- 

" The uncertain Tribute confided of what tbe y 

Script**, and Dscurna. The Portortum was a Duty unposd up¬ 
on all Goods and Wares, imported and!sported. 

The Scriptura was a Tax laid upon Pafturesand C*« e £ 

The Defuma was the quantity of Corn J JJjJL 

were oblig’d to pay to the State, commonly the tenth part 
Tf [S^r Crop P But befides this, which th ey property termd 

(a) Vid. P. Mtmut. de Civ. Rom.p. 30. (b) Ibid. ^ 
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Frumentnm Dccunumum , and whidi was farm'd by (be Publicist, 
hence call’d Decuman* y there was the Frumen*urn emptum, and 
Frumentum aftimatum, both taken up in the Provinces. The 
Frumentttm emptmn was of two forts, either decumanum, or im~ 
peratum \ the former was another Tenth paid upon the confidera- 
tion of facb a as the Senate had determin’d to be the 

price of it, who rated it fo much a BttOiel at their pleafure. The 
Frwncntvm imperatum , was a quantity of Corn equally exa&ed 
of the Provincial Farmers after the two Tenths, at fucb a price 
as the chief Magiftrate pleas d to give. Frumentttm 
was a Corn-Tax requir’d by the Chief Magiftrate of the Pro¬ 
vince for bis private Ufe, and the Occafions of his Family. This 
was commonly compounded for in Money, and on that account, 
took its Name ab &$Hmando y from rating it at fuch a Summ of 
Money. 

Befides all tbcfe.Si^omus mentions Frumemum honorarium upon 
the Authority of Cicero , in his Oration againft Pifo: But per¬ 
haps Cicero in that placeboes not reftrain the Honorarium to Corn, 
but may mean, in general, the Prefent ufually made to the 
Provincial Governours, foon after their entrance on tbeir Office. 

After Augttftus bad made a Divifion of the Provinces between 
himfelf and the People, the annual Taxes paid by the Provinces 
ander the Emperour, were call’d Stipend*a ; and thofe which 
were gat herd in the peoples Provinces, Ti ributa {a). 


( a ) Calvin* Lexicon Jurid. in Tribute 
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CHAP. XIX. 

The Roman fl'ay of TakingTows j vltb the vufi 
remarkable Inventions and bngines made uje of 
in tlxir Sicget .. ' 

B EF O R E we enquire into this Subjed, a very memorable 
Cuiiom pretents it (elf to our notice, which was always pra- 
difedas loon as the Roman Army inverted any Town Jand that 
u-asfh* evxatioDeorum tutelarium, or the inviting out the Guar¬ 
dian D.-uics: The reaton of which feems to have been, etther 
became they thought it impoftible to force any Place, while it 
enjoy'd inch powerful Defenders ; or elfe becaufe ,hey account¬ 
ed „ a molt heinous ad of Itroiety, to ad in Hoftility agaioft 
ibcPertuns oftbe Gods. This Cuftom is defcnbd at large by 
Macrobws , in his Saturnalia, lib. 3 cap. 9. _ 

The R mans werefeldotn defirous of attempting any Town by 
wav of Siege, becaufe they thought it would fcarce anfwer the 
Expence ana Incommoduy of the Method ; fo tMttb.S was ge¬ 
nerally tbeir M Hopes; and in aU their great Wars, *ere a re 
very few Examples of any long Leagures undertook by them. 
The means by which they poff is d tbemfelves of any '®P° r “ nl 
Places were commonly either by btorm or Sutrendry. If ' be y 
took iTown bv Storm, it was either by open force, or by ftra- 
UF -ai In the foaner.ibey madetheir Attacks without battering 
the Wall, and were only laid aggredi Vrbern cum corona.> 

' Trr „ ■ becaufe they drew their whole Army round the Walls, 
and fell on in all Qtiatters at once If this Way ineffedua , 
they barter'd down the Walls with them Rams and other Engines. 
Sometimes they mind .and ent red tbeTown under-ground: Some¬ 
times that they might engage with the Enemy upon equal terms, 
thev built wooden Towers, or rais’d Mounts to the heighth of 
the Walls, from whence they might gall and moleft w 1 *’ 

in their Works. The Befieged were id moft danger m the firft 
cafe upon a general Affault; for their Walls were to be made 
Ud irTait daces at once ; and it fell out many times, that there 
no*Menenoughfcpply.nd -*'=^ 
they had a luffeient number of Men, y«t perhaps al1 were 
of an equal Courage; and if any gaveground, the whole Town 
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was in a great hazard of being loft: So that the Romam often¬ 
times carried very confidence Places at one Stor®. _But if they 
batter*d the Walls with Engines, they were under feme difad- 
vantage, their Quarters being of neceflity to be extended , fo 
thatthev muft be thinner and weaker in feme places than pothers, 
and unable to make a ftout oppolition againft any considerable 
Sally. Befides, the Befieged were not at a loft for waysof defeat¬ 
ing their Stratagems; as, they eluded the Force of their Mines 
by Countermining , or by difturbmg them mtheir Works; par¬ 
ticularly putting Oil and Feathers, wuh other ftinkmg Stuff, in¬ 
to Barrels of Wood, and then fetting them on fire, they tumbled 
them among the R,mans, that the noilomnefs of the Stench might 
force them to quit tbeir Stations. Their Towers of Wood their 
Rams and other Engines, they commonly fet on fire, and de- 
ftroy’d, and then for the Mounts which were raisd agarnit the 
Walls they us’d, by digging underneath, to ftcal away the Earth, 
and fqofen the Foundations of the Mount till it fell to the 

8r UpJn this account, the Romans (as was before obferv’d) much 
preferr’d the fudden and brisk way of attacking a. Place; and it 
ibey did not carry ft in a very little time they frequently ra.s d 
the Siege, and profecuted the War by other means. As Scsp.o m 
his African Expedition, having affaulted without luccefs, 

he chang'd his Refolcttion, drew off bis MeD from the Place, and 
addrefs'd himfelf wholly to bring the Carthaginian Army to an 
Engagement: And therefore, though fomedmes they cominu d 
a tedious Siege, as at Veii, Carthage, and Jeruftlem yet general¬ 
ly ,hey were much more defirous of drawing the Enemy to a 
Battel; foe by defeating an Army, they many times got a whole 
Kingdom in a day; whereas an obftinaie Town has coft them 
feveral Yeats. 

See Machiavel’j Art of IVAR, Book II. 

The Inventions and Engines which the Remans mace ufe of m 
the ir Sieges were very numerous, and the Knowledge ot them 
is b ut of little Service at prefent; however we may take a Ihort 
view * of the moft confiderable of them, and which moft fie- 
quen tly occur in Cafar snd other Hiftonans : fhele are the Tur¬ 
ns m Wes, the T eftudines, the Mtfcultit, the fe, and the Pf- 
to, gether with the Aries, the BaVfta, the Catapult*, and the 

Scorp-jy 
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The Turns mobiles> or movable Turrets, Were of iwo forts, 
the letter and the greater .* The letter fort were about fixty Cu¬ 
bits high, and the fquare fides ieventeen Cubits broad ; they had 
five or fix, and fometimes ten Stones or Divifions, every Di- 
vifion being made open on all fides. The greater Turret was 
120 Cubitsbigb, 15 Cubits fquare; containing fometimes fifteen, 
lometimes twenty Divifions. They were of very great ufe in 
making approaches to the Walls, the Divifions being able to car¬ 
ry Soldiers with Engines, Ladders, Catting Bridges, and other 
Neceffaries. The Wheels on which they went were contriv’d to 
be within the Planks, to defend them from the Enemy, and the 
Men who were to drive them forward ltood behind, where they 
were moft fecure 5 the Soldiers in the infide were prote&ed by 
raw Hides which were thrown over the Turret, in fuch places as 
were moft expos’d. 

The Teftudo was, properly a Figure which the Soldiers call 
themfelves into* fothat their TargetsIhould dofea!!togethera- 
bove their Heads, and defend them from the miflive Weapons 
of the Enemy ; as if we fuppofe the firtt rank to have ftood up¬ 
right on their Feet, and the reft to have Hoop’d lower and low¬ 
er by degrees till the lait Rankkneel’d down on their Knees; 
lo that every Rank covering with their Target the Heads of 
all in the Rank before them, they rcprefenteda Tortoife-lhell, or 
a fort of Peni-houfe. This was us’d as well in^ Field-Bat¬ 
tels as in Sieges. But befides this, the Romans call’d in general 
all their covtr’d defenfive Engines. Tejludittes ! Among which, 
ihofe which moft properly obtain’d the Name, feem’d to have 
been almoft of an oval Figure compos’d of Boards, and wat¬ 
tled up at the fides with Wicker; ferving for the conveyance of 
the Soldiers near the Walls, on feverai occafions; they run upon 
Wheels, and fo were diftinguilh’d from the Vinca, with which 

they are lometimes confounded. 

The Mufculus is conceiv’d to have been much of the fame; 
nature as the Tcftudines ; but it feems to have been of a fmaJl 
fize, and compos’d of ftronger Materials, being expos’d a mur:b 
longer time to the force of the Enemy ; for in thefe Mufauli 
the Pioneers were fent to the very Walls, where they were to 
continue, while with their Dolabr or Pick-Axes, and other In- 
ftrumems , they endeavour’d to undermine the Foundations. Ce- 
f ar has diferib’d the Mufculus at large in his iecond Book C.f the 

CivilWars. .. . 

The Vine* were compos’d of Wicker-Hurdles laid torn Roof 
on the top of Potts which the Soldiers, who went under it for 

.Shelter, 
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Shelter, bore up with their Hands. Some will have them to 
bare been contriv'd with a double Roof; the firft and lower 
Roof of Planks, and the upper Roof of Hurdles to break 
the force of any Blow without difordering the Machine. 

The Plutei confided of the fame Materials as the former, but 
were of a much different Figure, being Ihap’d like an arched fort 
of Waggon; and having three Wheels, fo conveniently placed, 
that the Machine would move either way with equal eale. They 
were put much to the fame Ufes as the Mu/culi. 

The Engines hitherto deferib’d were primarily intended for the 
defence of the Soldiers 5 the Offenfive are yet behind. Of thefe 
the moft celebrated, and which only deferves a particular Def- 
cription, was the Aries or Ram : This was of two forts, the one 
rude and plain, the other artificial and compound. The former 
feems to have been no more than a great Beam which the Soldi¬ 
ers bore on tbeir Arms and Shoulders, and with one end of it by 
main force affail’d the Wall. The compound Ram is tbusdef- 
crib'd by Jofephus : ‘ The Ram (fays hej is a vaft long Beam, like 
‘ the Matt of . a Ship, ftrengthen'd at one end with a Head of 

* Iron, fomething refemblirg that of a Ram, whence it took it s 
‘ Name. This is bang'd by the midft with Ropes to another 

* Beam, which lies crols a couple of Polls, and barging thus e- 
« qually balanc’d, it is by a great number of. Men violently 
‘ thruft forward, and recoil’d backward, and fo Ihakes the Wall 

* with it’s Iron Head. Nor is there any Tower or Wall fo thick 

* or ftrong, that after the firft Affaultofthe Ram, can afterwards 

* refill it’s force in the repeated Aflaults (a). 

Phuarcb informs us that M/trk, Antony in the Parthian War 
made ufe of a Ram fourfeore Foot long: And Vitruvius tells us. 
That they were fometimes ted, fometimes iao Foot in length; 
and to this perhaps the force and ftrength of the Engine was in 

a great meafure owing. The Ram was manag’d at one time by 
a whole Century or Order of Soldiers; and they being (pent 
Were feconded by another Century ; lo that it play d continual¬ 
ly without any imermifiion, being ufually cover’d with a Vixen, 
to protect it from the Attempts of the Enemy. 

As for the other Engines, which ferved not for fucb great ufes, 
and are not fo celebrated in Authors, a mechanical Delcrip- 
tion of them would be vexatious as well as needlefs: Only 
it may in Ihort be obfetv’d. That the Balifta was always em- 


ploy’d 


(a) Flav. Jofeph. de Excidio Hierfolym. lib. 3. 
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ploy’d in throwing great Stones, the Catapulta in calling the lar¬ 
ger lore of Darts and Spears, and the Scorpio in fending the leffer 
Darts and Arrows. 


CHAP. XX. 

The Naval Affairs of the Romans. 

T H E Homans, tho* their City was feated very conveniently 
for Maritime Affairs, not being above fifteen Miles diftant 
from the Tyrrhenian Sea; and having the River Tyber running 
through it, capable of receiving the Imaller Veflels; yetfeem to 
have wholly negledled all Naval Concerns for many Years after 
the building of Home. And fomeare willing toallign this as one 
of the main Cauies which preferv’d that State fo long in it’s pri¬ 
mitive Innocence and Integrity; free from all thofe Corruptions 
“which an intercourfe with Foreigners might probably have 
brought into fa /hion. However Dionyfm allures us, that Ancus 
Martins built Oftia at the Mouth of the Tyber for a Port, that 
the City might by this means be fupplied with the Commodities 
of the neighbouring Nations (a). And it appears from the Rea- 
fons of the Tarentine War agreed upon by all Hiftorians, that the 
Homans in that Age had a Fleer at Sea. Yet Polybius exprefly 
maintains, that the firft time they ever adventured to Sea was in 
the firft PunicJ^ War (b); but he muft either mean this only of 
Ships of War, or elfe contradict himfclf; For in another part of 
his Works, giving us a Tranfcripc of fome Articles agreed on be¬ 
tween the Homans and the Carthaginians in the Confaifhip of* M. 
Brutus and Horatius , foon after the Expulfion of the Royal Fa¬ 
mily; one of the Articles is ro this effedb That the Romans, and 
the Allies of the Romans, jhall not navigate beyond the Fair Pro¬ 
montory, unlej1 conjirain d by Weather , or an Enemy Sec. And 
after this, in two other Treaties,which he has prefented us with, 
there are feveral Claufes to the fame purpofe (c). But bowfoever 
thefe matters are to be adjufted, we are afford, that about the 
Year of the City 492 (d). The Hs mAns obferving that theCoaft 


(a) Dionyf. Hilk. Jib. 3. (u) Lib. i» (c)Folyb, Lib. 3. (d) Cafau- 
b:n. Chronolog. ad. Polyb. 
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of Italy lay expos’d to the Depredations of the Carthaginian 
Fleet, which often made Defcents upon them; and coniidering 
withal, that the War was likely to Jalt, they determin'd to ren¬ 
der themfelves Mailers of a Naval Army. So wonderful wa# 
the Bravery and Refofution of that People in Emerprizes of 
the greateft hazard and moment; that having hitherto icarce 
dream’d of Navigation, they Ihould at one heat, relolve on fo 
adventurous an Expedition, and make the firft proof of their 
Skill in a Naval Battle with the Carthaginians , who had held 
the Dominion of the Sea unconeefted, deriv’d down to them 
from their Anceftors. Nay, fo utterly ignorant were the H?»%ans 
in the Art of Ship* building, that it would have been almott ira- 
poffible for them to have put their defign in effeett, had not For¬ 
tune, who always efpous’d their Caule, by a meer Accident in- 
itrudfed them in the method. For a Carthaginian Galley,which 
was out a cruifing, venturing too near the Shoar, chanc’d to be 
ftranded , and before they could get her off, the Hpmans inter¬ 
cepting them, took her; and by the Model of this Galley, they 
built their firft Fleet. But their way of inttrueftirg their* Sea¬ 
men in the ule of the Oar, is no lefs remarkable, wherein they 
proceeded after this manner: They caus’d Banks to be contriv’d 
on the Shore in the famefafhion and Order as they were to be in 
their Galleys, and placing their Men with their Oars upon the 
Banks, there they exercis’d them: An Officer for that purpofe, 
being feared in the midit, who by Signs with his Hand inftru- 
dted them how at once and all together they were to dip their 
Oars, and how in like manner to recover them out of the Wa¬ 
ter: And by this means, they became acquainted with the ma¬ 
nagement of the Oar, Butin a little time, finding their Veffels 
were not built with extraordinary Art, and confequently prov’d 
fomewbat unweildly in working, it came into their Heads to re- 
compence this Defedt, by contriving fome new Invention, which 
might be of ufe to them in Fight. And then it was that they de¬ 
vis'd the famous Machine call’d the Corvtu ; which was fram’d 
after the following manner: They eredled on the Prow of their 
Vetfels, a round piece of Timber, of about a Foot and an half 
diameter, and about twelve Foot long ; on the top whereofthey 
had a Block or Pully : Round this piece of Timber, they laid a 
Stage or Platform of Boards, four Foot broad,and about eighteen 
Foot long, which was well fram’d, and fatten’d with Iron. The 
entrance was long-ways, and it mov’d about the aforefaid up- 
fight piece of Timber, as on a Spindle, and could be hoifted 
up within fix Foot of the top : About this was a fort of a Para- 

R pat. 
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pet. Knee high, which was defended with upright Bars of Iron, 
flurpen’d at the ends; toward ihe top whereof there was a Ring i 
through this Ring, fattening 4 Rope, by. the help of the Pully, 
they hoifted or lowred the Engine at pleafure; anjl fo with it at- 
tack’d the Enemies Veliels, lometimes on their Bow, and fome- 
times on their Broad-fide, as occafion beftterv d When they 
had grappled the Enemy with thofe Iron-Spikes, if they happen d 
to fwing Broad-fide to Broad-fide, then they enterd from all 
parts i but in cafe they attak’d them on the Bow, they enterd 
two and two by the help of this Machine, the ioremolt defend¬ 
ing the fore-part, and thofe that follow d the Flanks, keeping the 
Bofs of their Bucklers level with the top of the Parapet. 

To this purpofe Polybius (according to the late moft excellent 
Verfion j gives us an account of the firft Warlike Preparations, 
which theJfcwMw made by-Sea. We may add in Oort .the 
Order which they obferv’d in drawing up their Fleet for Bat- 
tel, taken from the lame Author. The two Confute were id the 
two Admiral Galleys in the Front of their two difttndt Squa¬ 
drons, each of them julta-headof their ownDmfions, «d a- 
brealt of each other; the firft Fleet being polled on the Right, 
tbefecondon the Left, making two long Files or Lines of Battel. 
And whereas it was neceffary to give a due fpace between each 
Galley, to ply their Oars, and keep clear one of another, and 
to have tbeir Heads or Prows looking fomewhat outwards; this 
manner of drawing up, did therefore naturally form an A»g!e,the 
point whereof was attbetwo Admiral-Galley^ which were near 
together; and as tbeir two Lines were prolong d, fo thediftance 
grew confeauemly wider and wider towards the Rear. But be- 
caufe the Naval as well as the Land-Army eon.ifted of four Le¬ 
gions, and accordingly the Ships made four Divifions two of 
thefe are yet behind: Of which the third Fleet or the thirdLe¬ 
gion was drawn up Front-ways in the Rear of the firft and fe- 
cond, and fo it retching along from point to point compos d a 
Triangle, w hereof the third Line was the Bafe. Their Veffete 
of Burden, that carried their Horfes and Baggage, were m the 
Rear of tbefe, and were by the help of {mailI Boats provided for 
that purpofe. towed or drawn after them. In the Rear olI all, 
was the fourth Fleet, call'd the Jrisrians, drawn up Ilk c wtie in 
Rank or Front-ways parallel to roe third ; But tb it made a long¬ 
er Lin p , by which means the Extremities ftretchd out, and ex¬ 
tended beyond the two Ang!« at the Bafe. The leveral Divtfi- 
ons of the Army being thus di’ podd form’d, as is faid, a Trian¬ 
gle j The Area within was void, but the Bafe was thick * jrj" 
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•id, hnd the whole Body quick, a&ive, and very difficult to be 
broken. 

If we de(c£nd to a particular Defcription of the feveral forts of 
Ships i we meet commonly with three kinds. Ships of War, Ships 
of Burden, and Ships of Pafiage : The firft for the mofl part 
rowed with Oars; the fecond iteer’d with Sails > a:.d the-fail 
often towed with Ropes. Ships of Paflage were ci:her for the 
Transportation of Men, fuch as the l^hflaycyA or ^ J 
or of Horfes, as the Hippagincs. The Ships of Burden, which 
the Roman Authors call Naves c?;e raring and the Grecian ccomioi, 
and otJticNsy (whence the Name of cur Hally may probably be 
deriv’d} lerv’d for the conveyance of Victuals and other Provi- 
fions, and Sometimes too for the carrying over Soldiers, aswefind 
in Catfar. Of the >hips of Vv f ar, the moft confiderabie, were the 
Naves long*, or Galleys, fo nam’d from their Form, which was 
the moft convenient to wield round, or rocuc their way ; where¬ 
as the Ships of Burden were generally built rounder and more 
hollow, that they might be the more ealie to load, and might 
hold the more Goods. The moft remarkable of the Naves Ion- 
g* were the Taremis, the puadrzremis , and the Qilnquerermi. 
Tg/i'ifiK TzTpapuf j and ; exceeding one another by one 

Bank of Oars; which Banks were raisd Oopingly one above a- 
nother; and confequently thofe which had moft Banks were 
built higbeft, and rowed with the greateft ftrength. Some in¬ 
deed fanfiea different Original of thefe Names, as that in the 
Triremes y for Example, either there were three Banks one after 
the other on a level, or three Rowers fat upon one Bank or elfe 
three Men tugg’d all together at one Oar : But this is contrary 
not only to the Authority of the Clafficks, but to the Figures of 
the Triremes ftill appearing in ancient Monuments. Befides thefe, 
there were rwo other Rates, one higher, and the other lower. 
The higher Rates we meet with are the Hexeres y the Hepteres> 
the remand (o on to the ^spts Keu^yJ:^H j nay Polybius relates 
that Philip of A lacedon, Father to Pcrfeus , had an IkkcuAkiipzs 
(a) ; which Livy tranflates, navis quam fexdecim vsrfus remorum 
agebant (h) y a Ship with fixteen Banks: Yet this was much In- 
feriour to the Ship built by Philopater , which Plutarch cells us 
had forty Banks (cj. The lower Rates were the Biremis and the 
Moneres. The Bireme in Greek. Mpnt, or cDV^r©-, confided of 
two Batiks of Oars : Of thefe, the ficteft for S ervice, byreafon 

(a) Polyb. in Fragment, (b) Lib. $3. (c) In Demetno . 
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of their lightnefs and fwifcnefs, were call’d Lsburnicx, from the 
Liburm, a People in Dalmatia, who firft invented that lort of 
Building ; for being generally Corfairs, they row’d up and down 
intbele light Veflels, and maintain’d themfelves by the Prizes 
they took (a). Yet in later times, all the (mailer and more ex¬ 
pedite Ships, whether they bad more or lets than two Banks, 
were terufd in general Liburtsx , or Liburnicx. Thus Horace and 
P toper tins call the Ships which Auguflus made ufe of in the Sea- 
Engagement at ABium: And Horus informs us, that his fleet 
was made up of Veffels from three to fix Banks (o) Suetomus 
mentions an extravagant fort of Liburmc* invented bythe Em- 
perour Caligula, adorn'd with Jewels in the Poop, with Sails of 
many Colours, and furnillrd with large Portico s, Bagnio s and 
Dining-rooms, befides the curious Rows of Vines and Fruit-Trees 

of all foTts (c). i 

The lileneret mention’d by Livy was a Galley having but one 
fingle Bank of Oars, of which we find five forts in Author* 
the or ABuaria , the thhAvto^, the re.- m^n'orrojos , 

the mrrotyj,^, and the l^rivrooQ-, of twenty, thirty, forty, 
fifty, and an hundred Oars. , ,, 

It may be obferv’d, that tho* thefe Under-Rates are fupposd 
to have been built in the fofm of the Naves longx, yet they are 
not fo generally honour’d with that Name; and fomenmes in 
Authors of credit we find them diredly opposd to the Naves Ion■ 
and at other times to the ya-uuol, or War-fiiips. 

But the Ships of War occur under feveral other different De- 
nominations, as the Telia, or Conjlratx, or the Apart,?. The 
Tell.c, or were fo call’d, becaule they had mta- 

reeuAT* or Hatches , whereas the Apcrtx or had none. 

The greater Ships, as the Quadrirernes and upwards, feem *1- 
ways to have had Harcbes j the Triremes and Biremes are fome- 
limes defcrib’d otberwife ; and all below thefe were Apettg. Ci¬ 
cero and other Authors fometimes ufe the Word Apbraftum for a 
particular fort of Ship $ and Polybius KcLTct^d.yj7@~) for a 
querewe . Befides thefe we meet with the Haves roftrat<e and Ha¬ 
res turrit £ i the firft were fuch as bad Beaks or Rpftra, neceiUry 
to all Ships which were to engage in a Battel The others were 
fuch as bad Turrets eredted on their Decks, from whence the Son 
diers us’d all manner of Weapons and Engines, as if it had 

{a) Vader on Horace, Epod. I. (f) Lib, 4- «P- u- CO Suetm ' 
in Calig. cap. 3 ? . ^ 
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been on land, and fo engag’d with the greateft Fury imaginable ; 
as Virgil delcribes the F ight at ABium . 

-- Pc (ago credas innate revulfas 

Cycladas , aut montes concurrere montibus altos ; 

Tantlimole viri turritn pnppibus inftant . iEn. 8 . 

The Officers in the Navy were the Pr ( tfeBus CUJJis , or Admi¬ 
ral, and fometimes the Duumviri, when two were join’d in Corn- 
million, together with the Trierarchtis , or Captain of a parti¬ 
cular Ship, moft properly of the Trireme ; the Gubernator , or 
Matter j the Cehufes, or Boatfwain, and others of inferiour 
Note. 

Under the Emperours, as there were Legions eftablilh'd ia 
moft parts of the Roman Dominions, fo had they conttantly 
Fleets in thofe Seas, which lay conveniently for the defence of 
the neigbouring Countries. As Auguftus kept one Navy at Mi- 
femm in the Mare inferum , to protect and keep in obedience 
France , Spain , Mauritania , Egypt, Sardinia* and Sicily : Ano¬ 
ther at Ravenna in the Mare fuperum , to defend and biidie Epi¬ 
rus , Mace Jon , Achaia, Crete , Cyprus, together with t\\ Afta. Nor 
were their Navies only maintain'd on the Seas, but feveral toe on 
the principal Rivers, as the Germanica ClaJJis on the Rfime, the 
Danubiana, the Eupbratenjis, See. to be met with i nTacitus, and 
other Hiftorians. 

[See Sir Henry Savifr DiJJertation at the end of bis Tran-, 
Jlation of Tacitus.] 

To this Subjed cf the Roman Shipping, we may add a very re¬ 
markable Cuttom of fuch as had efcap’d a Wreck at Sea, which 
we find hinted at in almoft every Place of the Poets, and often 
alluded to by other Authors; on which the great Modern Cri- 
tick delivers himfelf to this purpofe. 

It was a Cuttom for thofe who had been fav’d from a Ship- 
wrack to have all the Circuqoftances of their Adventure reprefen- 
ted on a Table. Some Perfonsmade ufe of their Table to move 
the Companion of thofe that they met as they travell’d up and 
down 5 and by their Charity to repair their Fortunes, which 
had fuffer’d fo much at Sea. Thefe Juvenal deferibes Sat. 

R $ 
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—....—Mersl rate naufragus ajfem 
D:m rogat, pift* fe tempeflate tuetur. 

His Veffel funk, tbe Wretchat fomeLane’s end 
A painied Storm for Farthings does extend, 

And lives upon the Pifture of his Lofs. 

For this purpofe, they hung the Tablet about their Necks,and 
kept tinging a fort of canting Verfcs, exprefling the manner of 
tbeir Misfortunes like the Modern Pilgrims. Petfws 

Sat. I. 

- Cantetft naufragus ajfem 

Pretulerim ? Cantos cumfraft <« tt in trabe piflum 
Ex humero fortes ? 

Say. fliould a Ship-wrack’d Sayler fing his Woe, 

Wou’d I be mov’d to pity ; or beftow 
An Alms? Is this your Seafon for a Song, 

When your defpairing Phiz you bear along. 

Daub’d on a Plank, and o'er your Shoulders bung ? 

Others hong up fuch a Table in the Temple of tbe particular 
Deity, 'to whom they had addrefs’d tbemfelves in their Exigence, 
and whole afliftance, had, as they thought, eftedfed their lafety. 
This they term’d properly vetiva Tabella. Juvenal has a fling ac 
the ^oman Super/Hrion in this poinr, when he informs us, that 
iwas ihc bufinels of a whole Company nf Painters to draw Pa¬ 
stures on thefe accounts form the Temple of Ifls. 

- Quim vstiva teftantur Fana Tabella 

Finn nut, pRores quis tiefeit ah Jfide pafet ? 

Such as in Tfls fome may be Purvey'd, ^ 7 

On Votive Tablets to ibe Life pcmrtrayM, ^ > 

Where Pairitjei s are employ'd and earn their Bread, j 

Bu: theCuftom went much fanhpr; for the Lawyers at the 
Bar us'd ro have tbe Cafe of their Ciiear exprefs'd in a Pi- 
&ure, that by (hewing his bard Fortune, and the Cruelty and 
Injuftice of theadverfe Party, they might move tbe Compaflion 
of tbe Judge. This Quintilian declares bimfelf againft, in bis 

fix* 
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fixth Book. Nor was this all j for (uch Perlons as bad efcap’d 
in any fit of Sicknefs, us'd to dedicate a Pi&ure to the Deity 
whom they fanfied to have reliev’d them. And this gives us a 
light into the meaning of Tibullus, Lib.i. Eleg. 3. 

Nunc dea, nunc fuccune mibi ; nam pojfe mederi 
Bi&a docet Temple multa tabella tuts. 

Now, Goddefs, now tby tortur’d Suppliant heal, 

For Votive Paints atteft thy facred Skill. 

Thus the old Chriftians (a], upon any fignal recovery of their 
Health , us’d to offer a fort of Medal in Gold or Silver, on 
which their own Effigies was exprefs’d, in Honour of the Saint 
whom they thought tbemfelves oblig’d to for tbeir Deliverance. 
And this Cuftom ftill obtains in the Popilh Countries (b). 

(, t)CafaubonAn JVr//i«,Sat. 1. v.88. (/>) Vacter on Woivrcdib.t.Od.j. 
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BOOK V. 


Mijcellany Cuftoms of the Romans* 


chap 1 . 

Of the Private Sports and Games. 

A Great part of the Homan Pomp and Superftiticn was taken 
up in their Games and Shows, and therefore very many 
of their Cuftoms have a dependence or thofe Solemnities. 
But in our ;vay, we ftouli not pafs by the private Sports and Di- 
verfions ; nor shat they are worth our notice in tbemlelves, but 
becaufe many Paff«ges and Allufionsio Authors would otherwife 
be very difficult to apprehend. 

The Private Games particularly worth our Remark are, the 
Latrunculi, the Tali and TeJJlrce, the Pila y the Par impar y and 
the T roebus, 

The Game at Latrunculi feems to have been much of the 
fame nature as the Modem Chefs: The Original of it is ge¬ 
nerally referr’d to Palamedes bis Invention at the Siege of Troy • 
Thai Seneca attributes ic to Chilon y one of the feven Grecian 
Sages; and feme fat, fie that Pyrrhus King of Epirus contriv’d 
this Sport, to inftruft bis Soldiers , after a diverting manner, 
in the Military Art, However, ‘tis certain, it expreBes the 

Chance 
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Chance and Order of War fo very happily, that no place can lay 
fa juft a Claim to the Invention as the Camp, Thus the ingeni¬ 
ous Vida begins his Poem on this Subject 

Ludimus efjgiem belli fimulataqy veris 

Pralia , buxo acies fi 8 as> & ludicra regna : 

Vt gemini inter ft regtSy albufq; nigerqi 

Pro laude oppofiti, certatit licoloribus armis . 

Warsbarmlefs Shape we fing, and Boxen Trains 

Of Youth, encountring on the CWar-Plains. 

How two tall Kings by different Armour known, 

Traverfe the Field, and combat for Renown. 

The Chefs-men which the Homans us’d, were generally of Wax 
orGJafe, their common Name was Calculi, or Latrunculi : The 
Poets fometimes term them Latrones; whence Latrunculm was 
at firft deriv'd: For Latro among the ancients fignified at firft 
a Servant f as the Word Kjiave in Engltjh ) and afterwards 
a Soldier. 

Seneca has mention’d this Play pfrner, perhaps than any other 
Author 5 particularly in one place, he has a very remark¬ 
able Siory, in which he defigns to give us an Example of wonder¬ 
ful Refolurionand Contempt of death ; tho’ fome will be more 
apt to interpret it as an inftance of infenfible Stupidity. The 
Story is this; One Capius Julius (whom be extols very much on 
other AccountsJ bad beenfentened to death by Caligula ; the Cen¬ 
turion coming by with the Tribe of Malefa&ors, and ordering 
him to bear them company to execution, happen’d to find him 
engag’d at this Game. Canius upon his firft Summons, prefent- 
Iy fell to counting bis Men, and bidding bis Antagonift be fure 
not to brag falfly of the Vidlory after his death, he only de¬ 
fied the Centurion to bear witnefc, that be had one Man 
upon the Board , more than his Companion 5 and fo very 
readily join’d himfelf to the poor Wretches that were go¬ 
ing to fuffer (a). 

But the largeft and moft accurate Account of the Latrunculi 
given us by the Ancients, is to be met with in the Poem to Pifo i 
which fome will have to be Ovid s, others Lucans , and many 
the Work of an unknown Author. 


(4) Seneca de Tranquill. Animi. cap. 14. 

The 
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The Tali and the Tejferx, by reafon.of fo many Paflages in 
Authors equally applicable to both, have often times been con- 
founded with one another, and by fome diftinguiftd as a fepa- 
rate Game from the lujus ales, or Dice : Whereas, properly 
fpsaking the Greeks and Homans bad two forts of Games at Dice, 
the Ludus t,alarum, or play at Cocks 11 , and the Ludrn tefferarum, 
or what we call Dice. They play’d at the firft with four Tailed 
at the other with three TeJJira. The Tali had but four tides, 
mark’d with four oppofite numbers* one fide with a Tres, and 
tbe oppofite with a Quxtre j one with an Ace, and the cpntra- 
ry with a Sice. The Dice had fix Faces, four mark’d with the 
lame Numbers as,the' Tali, and the two others with a Deux 
and a Cinque always one againft the other j fo that in both 
Pliys, the upper Number and tbe lower, either on tbe Talus 
or Tejfira % conftantly made feven. 

There were very fevere Laws in fprce againft tbefe Plays , 
forbidding the ufe, of them at all Seafoos, only during the Sa- 
turnaha ; tho’ they gam’d ordinarily at other times, norwirb- 
Handing the Prohibition. But there was one ufe made of them 
at Feaftsand Entertainments, which perhaps did cot fall under 
tbe extent of the Laws ; and that was to throw Dice, who thould 
command in chief, and have the power of preferibing Rules at 
a Drinking Bout ; whom Horace calls Arbiter bibendi. 

They threw both the Tali and the TeJJera out of a long Box ; 
for which they bad ftveral Names, as Frits Sum, Pyrgus , Turn- 

cut a , Orca> A 

Thrse are many odd Terms feat ter d up and down in Au- 
thors, 1 y which they fignified their fortunate and unfortunate 
Carts, we may take notice of tbe bert and the worft. _The 
beft Caft with the Tali* was when there came up four different 
Numbers, as T res, Quatre y Sice , Ace: The beft with the Dice 
was three Sices ; the common Term for both, was Venus or Ba- 
filicus ; tbe pooreft caft in both having the Name of 
Per f] us oppotes the S-ado and the Canicula as the beft and worit 
Chances, 

- ij dexter fmio ferret 

Scire er.it in vet is 5 damn? fa cam cub quantum 
Rader et August it colb non fallier Grc£> Sat. 3. 

But then my Study was to cog the Dice, 

Aad dext i&Uil'y to throw the lucky Sice* 

To 
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To thun Ames-Ace that fwept my Stakes away y 
And watch the Box, for fear they thould convey 
Falfe Bones, and put upon me in the Play. 

- [Mr. Dry den. 

Thewiferand feverer Romans thought this fedenwry Diver- 
fion fit only for aged Men, who could not fo well employ them- 
felves in any ftirring Recreation. Let them (Tays old Cato in Tub 
ly) have their Armour , their Horfes i and their Spears j let them f 
take their Club and their Javelin ; let them have their fmmthing 
Matches and their Races, fo they do but leave us among the nume¬ 
rous Sports , the Tali and the Teflerae. But the general corrupti* 
on of manners made the Cafe quite otherwife: 

Si damnofa fenem juvatalea , ludit hares 
Bullatwi parvoqi eadem movet arma fritillo. 

If Gaming does an aged Sire entice, 

Then my young Matter fwiftly learns the Vice, 

And (hikes, in Haoging-fleeves, the little Box and Dice. 

Nor was it probable, that this Game thould be pradtis’d with 
any moderation in the City, when the Emperours were com¬ 
monly profefs’d Admirers of it. Auguflm himfelf play’d un- 
reafonably, without any regard to the time of the Year (a). But 
the great Matter of this Art was the Emperour Claudius , who, 
by his conftant Pra&ice feven as he rid about in his Chariot ) 
gain’d fo much Experience as to compofe a Book on the Sub¬ 
ject. Hence Seneca in bis Sarcaftical Relation of that Emperor’s 
Apotheofis; when, after a great many Adventures, he has at 
laft brought him to Hell, makes the infernal Judges condemn 
him ( as the moft proper Puni&ment in the World) to play con¬ 
tinually at Dice with a Box chat had the bottom out ; which 
Jtepc him always in Hopes, and yet always baulk’d his Ex¬ 
pectations. 

Nam qwties mijfuruserat refenante fritilo, 

Vtraque fubdufto fugiebat Tejfera fundo 5 
Cunique rccolleftos auderet mittere talcs, 

Lufurofimilit femper, femperq; petenpi , 


(*) SuetQn. Aug. cap. 71. 

Decepere 
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Decepere ftdem ; ftfugit* digitofq\ per ipfos 
Falla x ajjiduo iilabitur alea fur to. 

Sic cum jam fummi tanguntur culmina montis t 
Jrrita Sifypbio vokuntur pondera collo. 

For whenfoe’er he Inook the Box to caft. 

The rattling Dice delude his eager haft • 

And if he try’d again, the waggiHi Bone j>' 

Inferably was thro’ his fingers gone 5 > 

Still he was throwing, yet he ne’er had thrown, J 

So weary Sifyphus , v.kcn neve he fees 

The welcome Top, and feed* Us joyful Eyes, 

Straight the rude Stoae, «tS cruel Fate commands* 

Falls fadly down, and meets ids reftlefs Hands. 

The Ancients had four forts of PiU or Bails us’d for Exer- 
rife and Diver/ion. The Folks y or Balloon, which theyftruck 
about with their Arm, guarded for that purpofe with a wood- 
den Bracer : Or if the Balloon was little, they us’d only their 
Fills. The Pi la Trigonalis , the fame as our common Balls; to 
play with this, there us’d to ftand three Perfons in a Triangle, 
ftriking it round from one to the otheri be chat hrft let it come 
to the Giound was the loler (a). Paganica, a Ball fluff'd with 
Feathers, which Martial ' thus deferibes: 

Hac qux difficilv target Pagqnica, plum* 

Tolle minus laxa eft, (3 mi hits arFla pith 

The [aft fort was the Harpaftum\ a harder kind of Ball which 
they play’d with, dividing inro two Companies, and driving to 
throw it through one another’s Goals, which was the conquer¬ 
ing Caft. 

The Game at Para impar, or Even and Odd,is not worth take- 
ing notice of, any farther than to obferve, that it was not 
only proper to the Children, as is generally fanfied : For we 
may gather from Suetonius y that it was lometkues us’d at Feafts 
and Entertainments 5 io the fame manner as the Dice a&d 
Chefs (b). 

The Trcchns has been often thought the. fame as the Turbo , or 
Tops or elfe of like nature with our Billiards : But both thefe 

(a) See Dstckr on Horace 7 Book 2. Sat. 2. (h) See Sueton. in Aug . 

cap. 71. 
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Opinions are now exploded by the Curious. The T roebus there¬ 
fore was properly a Hoop of Iron five or fix Foot Diameter, fet 
ill over in the infide with Iron Rings. The Boys and young- 
Men us’d to whirl this along > as our Children do the wooden 
Hoops, directing it with a Rod of Iron having a wooden Han¬ 
dle} which Rod the Grecians call’d «Act]«p, and the Romans Ra¬ 
dius There was need of great Dexterity to guide the Hoop 
right. In the mean time, the Rings, by the clattering which 
they made, not only gave the People notice to keep out of the 
way, but contributed very much to the Boys Dtverfion (a). 
We muft take care not to think this only a childifli Exerctle, 
fince we find Horace racking it with the other manly Sports. 

Ludere qui nefeit , campejlribus ahfliwt ami, 

Indo&ufve pila, difeive , tractive quiefeit. (b). 

(a) See Decier on Horace, Book 3. Od. 24. (b) De Art. Poet. 


CHAP II. 


Of the Circenfian Shews 3 and first of the Pen- 
tathlum, the Chariot-Races ., the Ludus Tro- 
jx, and the Pyrrhica Saltatio. 


’Tl S bard to light on any tolerable Divifion which would take 
1 in all the Publick Sports and Shews; but the moft accu¬ 
rate feems to be that, which ranks them under two ea s, " 
diCircenfes, and Ludi Scenici : But becaufe this Dmfionismade 
only in reject of the Form and Manner of theSolemnmes and 
of the place of Adtion, there is need of another to exptefe the 
End and Defign of their Inftitunon i and this may be Ludt 

Sacri, Votivi , and Funebret. ..... , p 

The Circenfian Plays may very well include the Reprefenta- 
lions of Sea-nghts, ind Sports perform’d in the iAmP h « fa “ _ 
tres: For the foimer were commonly exhibited in *e Circes tit¬ 
led for that ufe; and when we meet with the ^ umac f ,<e 'H 
places diftinit from the Circos, wefuppofethe Stru( 2 ureto have 
been of the fame nature, And as to the Amphitheatres, d*y 
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Were invented for the more convenient Celebration of fome par¬ 
ticular Shews, which us’d before ter be prelented in theCmrosj 
So that in this extent of the Head, we may inform our felves of 
the Pentathlum, of the Chariot-Races, of the Ludus Trojx, of 
the Shews of wild Beafts, of the Combats of the Gladiator$,and 
of th &$$aurAJdbi(2. 

The Pentathlum, or fiuinqaertium ) as moft of their other Sports, 
was borrow’d from the Grecian Games; the five Exefcifes that 
compos’d it were, Running, Wreftling, Leaping, Throwing, 
and Boxing. The two Iaft have fometbing particularly worth 
Oar notice ; the former of them being iometimes perform’d 
with the Difcus, and the other with the Cejlus. Tlr* Difcus , or 
Quoit, was made of Stone, Iron, or Copper, five or fix Fingers 
broad, and more than a Foor long, inclining to an Oval Fi¬ 
gure : They lent this to a vaft diftance, by help of a leathern 
Thong tied round the Perfbn’s Hand that threw. Seve¬ 
ral learned Men have fanfied, that inftead of the aforefaid 
Thong, they made ufe of a Twift or Brede of Hair; but 
’tis poliible, they might be deceiv’d by that Pafftge of CUu- 
dian . 

Quk melius vibratapuer vertiginemolli 

Membra rotet ? Vertat quis marmora crine fupino ? 

Wbat Youth couM wind b!$ Ltmbs with happier Care P 
. Or fling the Marble-Quoit with tofs’d back Hair ? 

Where the Poet by Crine fupino intends only to exprefs the ex¬ 
treme Motion of the Perfon throwing ; it being very natural on 
that account to caft back bis Head, and fomake the Hair fly out 
behind him (a). 

Homer has made Ajax and VlyJJes both great Artifts at this 
Sport: And Ovid when he brings in Apollo and Hyacinth playing 
•tit, gives an elegant Defcription of the Exercile. 

Corpora vefle levant , (3 Jucco pingui olivz 

Splendefcunty latiq; ineitnt certamina difei, 

Quem prius aerias libratnm Phoebus in auras 

Mr/it , (3 oppofitas disjecit pondere nubes . 

Decidit in foil dam longo pofi tempore terrain 

Pondus , i 3 exhtbuip junit am cum viribrn artem (b). 

(rf) See Odder on Horace Book i. Od, 8. (bJ Metamorphof. io. 

They 
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They ftrip, arid wafh their naked Litfibs with Oyl, 

To whirl the Quoit, and urgfe the fportive Toil. 

And firft the God his wdi-pois’d Marble flung. 

Cut the weak Air, and bore the Clouds along. 

Sounding at laft the maflie Circle fell. 

And Ihew d his Strength a Rival to bis Skill. 

Scaliger , who attributes the Invention of the whole Pentatb- 
him to the rude Country-People, is of Opinion, That the throw¬ 
ing the Difcus is but an Improvement of their old Sport of caking 
their Sheep-Hooks: This Conjecture feems very likely tofaaVe 
been borrow’d from a Paflage of Homer : 

. ^Oojov 71 Ut tppK|.c faW\Q- dWlp, 

eft 0’ iMojopim 7 n'lilcu J)* ( 3 ^ a^aUs, 

ToooW zztrTvf vmffic&te (*). 

As when fome fturdy Hind bis Sheep-hook throws. 

Which, whirling, lights among the diitant Cows ; 

So far the Hero catt o’er all the Marks. 

And indeed, the Judgment of the fame Critick, that tbefeEx- 
ercifes owe their Original to the Life of Shepherds, is no more 
than what his admir’d Virgil has admirably taught him in IDC 
fecond Georgick . 

I pfe dies agitat Feflos ; fufufqiper herbam 
Ignis ubi in medio. f 3 Socii cratera coronant , 

Te I them Leme vocat, pec or iffy magiftris 
Vdocis jaculi cert«mina pmt in ulmo ; 

Corporaagrefti nudat fr^dura pal^fird. 

When any Rural Holy-days invite 

His Genius forth to innocent Delight; , 

Qri Earths fair Bed, beneath fome facred Shade, 

Amid t bis equal Friends carelefly 1-id, 

He fir gs thee, Bacchus , Patron of the Vine : 

The Beechen Bowl foams with a flood of Wine; 

Nor to the lofs of Realon, or of Strength. 

To a&r/e Games and manly Sports at length 


* 


(a) Ijliad. 


Their 
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Their Mirth afcends ; and with full Veins they fie 

Who can the beft at better Tryals be. 

[Mr. Cowley . 

The Ceftus were either a fort of leathern Guards for the Hands, 

! compos’d of Thongs, and commonly fill’d with lead or Iron, to 

\ add force and weight to the blow : Or, according to others 9 a 

| kind of Wborlbats or Bludgeons of Wood, with Lead at one 

| end : Tho’ Scaliger cenfures the laft Opinion as ridiculous ; and 

therefore be derives the Word from x*Vop, a Girdle, or Belt (a). 

• This Exercifc is moft admirably defcrib’d by Virgil , in the Com¬ 

bat of Dares and EntcHus , JEnetd , 5. The famous Artift at the 
Ceftus , was Eryx of Sicily y overcome at laft at his own Wea- 
► pons by Hercules . Pollux to was as greataMafter of this Arr, 

as his Brother Caftor at Encounters cn Horfeback. The Fight of 
; Pollux and Ampcm with the Ceftus , is excellently related by T be- 

cent us , Idy Ilium 30, 

r The CHARIOT-RACES occur as frequently as any 

' of the Cncenfian Sports. The moft remarkable thing belong- 

, ing to them .were the Fadfr’ons or Companies of the Charioteers; 

l according to which the whole Town was divided, lome favour- 

j ing one Company, and fome another. The four ancient Com¬ 

panies, were the Prajina , the Ri/Jfata, the Alba » and thcVene- 
| ta; the Green, the Red, the White, and the Sky-cnlour’d, or 

Sea-colour’d. This Diftindtion was taken from the Colour of 
rbeir Liveries, and is thought to have born fome allufion to the 
four Sea Tons of the Year ; the firft refembling the Spring, when 
all things are Green ; the next , the fiery colour of the Sun in 
Summer j the third the Hoar of Autumn j and the laft,the Clouds 
of Winter ; or elfe the fourth may be applied to Autumn, and 
the third to Winter. The Prajina , and the Veneta are not foea- 
fie Names as the other two ; the former is derived from 
h a Leek, i and the other from the Veneti, or the Venetians, a Peo- 

tj p!e that particularly affedted that Colour. The moft taking Com¬ 

pany were commonly the Green, efpeciaily under Caligula Nero, 
and the following Emperours ; and in the time of Juvenal , as 
he hints in his eleventh Satyr, and with a finer ftroke of his Pen, 
haedfomly cenfures the ftrange Pleafure which the Romans took in 
\ ihefe Sights. 

j -M/ hi face 

■ Immenfc licet ft dicers flebis 
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Totam bodie Romam circus capit, & fragor aurem 

Per cut it eventum viridis quo colligo panni : 

Nam ft deficeret ; moeftam attonitamq ; videres 

Hanc Vrbem , veluti Cannarum in fulvere viftis 

Confulibus . - ~ 

This Day (if I may be allow’d, 

Without Offence to fuch a numerous Crowd, 

To fay all Rome) will in the Circus fweat, 

Echoes already to their Shouts repear. 

Methinks I hear the Cry - Away , away , 

The Green have won the Honour of the Day . 

Oh ! Ihould tbefe Sports be but one Year forborn, 

Rome wou’d in Tears her lov’d Diverfion mourn ; 

And that wou’d now a caufe of Sorrow yield, 

Great, asthelofs of Cannes fatal Field. 

[Mr. Congreve . 

The EmperourD<?iw; 7 /*w, as Suetonius informs us, added two 
new Companies ro the former, the Golden , and the Purple {a). 

Xiphilin calls them the Golden , and the Silver ; but this (eems to 
be a miftake, beciufe the Silver-Liverks would not have been e- 
cougb to diftinguilh from the White. But thefenew Companies 
were foonafter laid down again by the following Emperours (bj* 

In ordinary reading,we meet only with the Biga, and the gua- 
drigee ; but they had fometimes their Sejugesjeptemjuges, &c. And 

Suetonius affiares us. That Nero, when he was a Performer in the 

Olympic ^ Games, madeufe of a Decemjngis , or Chariot drawn 
with ten Horfes coupled together (c). The fame Emperor fome¬ 
times brought in pairs of Camels to run in the Circo t inftead of 

Horfes (d). And Heliogabalus oblig’d Elephants to the fame Ser¬ 
vice fe). 

The Races were commonly ended at feven turns round the 

Meta, tho’ upon extraordinary occafions, we now' and then meet 
with fewer Heats. In like manner the ufual number of A HJfus, 
or Marches,were twenty four ; tbo* fometimts afar greater num¬ 
ber was exhibited. For Suetonius tells us, That the Emperour 

Domitian prefented an hundred Matches in one Day (f) Dela Cer¬ 
da will have us believe’tis impoffible this would be meant of rhe 

( (a) De Re Poetic, lib. i. cap. 22. 

Totam 

. —‘ 

(a) Domitian. cap. 7. (Z>) Lipf. Com. in locum, (c) Suet. Kcr. cap. 

24. (d) Idem. cap. 11. ( e) Lamjr’id . in Heliogab. ( / ) Vomit, cap. 4. 

S number 
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number of the Matches 5 but only of the Chariots, foas to make 
no more than twenty five Miffus : Bur his Opinion is not taken 
notice of by the Criricks who have commented on Suetonius', Scr- 
vius {a) on the Verfe of Virgil, 


Centum QfuJrijtigos agitabo adfltwiina currus . 

takes occafion to inform us, that anciently there were always 
twenty five Matches of Chariots, four in every Match, (o as to 
make an hundred in all. The laft Miffus was fee out at the 
Charge of the People, who made a gathering for that purpofe; 
and was therefore call’d /Erarius: But when this Cuftom of a 
Supernumerary Miffus was laid afide, the Matches were no more 
than twenty four ac a time j yet the lali four Chariots ftill kept 
the Ni m? of Miffus erarius. 

The time when tbele Races fhouid begin, was anciently given 
notice of by found ot Trumpet. 

But afterwards the common Sign was the Mappa, or Napkin 
hung out at the Prater, or the chief Magistrate's Seat. Hence 
Juvenal calls the Megalenfian ( 3 kmes. 

-- Mega!idea SpeEldcula Mdppcc. Sar. 11 . 

The common Reafon given for this Cuftom is, that be¬ 
ing once at Dinner, and the People making a great ooife, defire- 
ing that the Sports might begin, the Emperour threw the Nap- 
kin he had in his Hand out ot the Window, as a Token that 
he bad granted their Requefts (b). , 

The Victors in thefe Sports were honour d with Garlands, 
Coroners, and other Ornaments, after the Grecian manner 5 and 
very often with confiderable Rewards in Money : Infomucb that 
Juvenal makes one eminent Charioteer able ro buy an hundred 
Lawyers. 

.-— Hir.c centum patritnonia cauJiaicorum l 

Parte ali* folmn ruffati pone Lacerta?, Sat. 7* 

It has been already hinted, that they reckon’d the conclusion 
of the Race from the palling by the Meta the feventfa time: And 
this Propertius exprefly confirms, Bool ; 2. Eieg . 24. 


(ji) Ad Georj.3. {£) Cajjiodoy, lib. Epift. 
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Aut prius infefto depofeit premia curfu , 

Septima quam met am triverit arte rota : 

What Charioteer wou’d with the Crown be grac’d, 

Ere his feventh Wheel the mark has lightly pafs’d? 

So that the greateft Specimen of Art and Sleight appears to 
have been, ro avoid the Meta handfomly when they made their 
turns 5 other wife the Chariot and the Driver would come off 
with great Danger* as well as Difgrace. 

- Metaque fervidis 

Evitata rctis. Horace, 

On this account ’tis that Theocritus , when he gives a Relation 
of the Exercifes in which they inftru&ed young Hercules, affigns 
him in this Point, as a matter of the greateft ccnfequence, his 
own Father for his Turor, 

(/ lcr7rxt <if ’jZiKctmJkLt v<p ayyLtvn vvosetv 

*A<r<pa\io,)$ ^utt^ovto, ^^(0 <rvexyy& (pvxd^ctt 
*AiA<pt'pvwv ov nutlet <pix& Qfpncov tJi’dkvnv 
’Aim'*, \jAxcl Sacoir d%t)py.r A^oivoau 

*Ap yi ioTTroCoTo) aeimxuz ^ 0/ detyeic 

sp’ Sv iTtificUVi, ypQVG> J)i\v< 7 etv IpulvTcl^ ’E/<A/A. '/d. 

To drive the Chariot, and with fteddy Skill 
To turn> and yet not break the bending Wheel, 

Ampbitryo kindly did inftrudt bis Son: 

Great in that Arc ; for he himfelf had won 
Vaft precious Prizes on the Argive Plain : J , 

And ftill the Chariot which he drove remains, ^ 

Ne’er hurt uh* Courfe, tho’time had broke the falling Reins. Jj 

[Mr. Creech. 

They who delire to be inform’d of the exacfl: manner of thefe 
Races 5 which certainly was very noble and diverting, may pof- 
fibly receive as much pleafure and fatisfa&ion from the Defcrip- 
tion which Virgil has left us of them in (hort, as they could ex- 
pe& from the fight it felf. 


Nonne 
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Konne vides ? cum fracifiti cerfamine campum 
Corr if tiers, ruuntque effufi carccrc currus; 

Ckm fi>es arredx juvenum, exultantiaq, haurit 
Coraa favor ful/ans: Iff* infiant verbere torta, 

Et front dant lor a: Volat vi fervidus axil 
Jamq; Isumiles, jamqicktifublimevidentur 
Aera fer vacuum ferri, atq; affurgere in auras. 

Nee mora nec requies. At ftilva nimbus arena 
Tollitur ; bumefcunt fiumitflatuqifequentum t 
Jantus amor laudum, tanta efl videria curst, 

Hift thou beheld, when from the Goal they ftart 
The youthful Charioteers with beating Heart, 

Rulh to the Races; and panting fcarcely bear 
Tb’ extremes of feverilh Hope and chilling Fear ; 

Stoop to the Reins, and lafli with all their force; 

The flying Chariot kindles in the Courfe. 

And now a-low, and now a-Ioft they fly. 

As born thro' Air, and feem to touch the Sky 9 
No flop, no ftay ; but Clouds of Sand arife, 

Spurn’d /nd caft backward on the follower’s Eyes; 

The hintltccft blows the foam upon the firft: 

Such is the lore of Praife; and honourable Tbirft. 

[Mr. Dryaen, 

The Troja. or LudusTreja, is generally referr’d to the Inven¬ 
tion of Afcamus. It was celebrated by Companies of Boys 
neatly drefs’d, and furnilh’d with little Arms and Weapons, 
who mufter’d in the publick Circo. They were taken, for the 
trfoft part, out of the nobleft Families; and the Captain of them 
had the honourable Title of Princefs Juventutis 9 being iome- 
times the next Heir to the Empire 9 and feldom lefs than the 
Son of a principal Senator. ThisCuftom is fo very remarkable, 
that it would be an unpardonable Omiflion not to give the whole 
Account of it in Virgil's own Words 9 efpecially becaufe the Poet 
ufingall bis Art and Beauties on this Subject, as a Compliment 
to Auguftus (a great Admirer of the 3 port) has left us a molt Di¬ 
vine Defcription. 

iEneidi 
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./EneicL 5. Ver. 545. 

At pater JEneas, nondum cert amine mijfo, 
Cuftodem ad fefe comitemq; impubis fnli 
Epytiden vocal, &i fidam fic fatur ad aurem: 

Vade age : Afcanio y fi jampuerile par at urn 

Agmen babet fecuvn , eurfujq; inftrtixit eqtiorwn , 
Ducat avo turmas , & fcfe oftendat in armis. 

Die, ait . Ipfi omnem longo decedere circo 
lnfufum populum , (£ campos jubet ejfe patentcs. 
Incedunt pueri , pariterq; ante ora parmtum 
Fr&natis lucent inequi: Quos omnis euntes 
Trinacri* mirata fremit Trojtq; juventus. 
Omnibus in morem tonfa coma prejfa corona : 
Cornea bina ferunt prtfxa haftilia ferro, 

Pars leves bumero pbaretras : It peBore fummo 
Plexitis obtorti per cotlum circulm auri . 

Tres equitum numero turm* % terniq; vagantur 
DuBores : Pueri bijfeni quemq; fecuti , 

Agmine partito fulgent, paribufq; Magifirts . 
XJna acics juvenum) ducit quam parvus ovantem 
(Nomen avi ref evens) Priamus , tua clara, Polite, 
Progenies , auBura Italos : Qjiem Thracius albis 
Portae equus bicolor maculis: Veftigia primi 
Alba pedis,front emq\ oftentans arduus alb am. 
Alter Atys, genus unde Atti duxere Latini : 
Parvus Atys » pueroq; puer dileBus Hilo. 

Extremus , formaq; ante omnes pulcher liilus 
Sidonio efl inveBus equo : Quern Candida Dido 
EJfefui dederat monumentum £2 pignus amor is. 
Cetera Trinacm pubes feniorts Aceftf 
Fertur equn. 

Excipiunt plaufttpavidos , gaudentq; tuentes 
Dardanid&, veterumq ; agnofcunt ora plenum. 

Poflquam omnes l&ti concejfum oculofq; fuorutn 
Luftravere in equis : fignttm clamore par at w 
Epytides longe dedit, infonuitqjflagello. 

OSi difcurrere pares, atq; agmina term 
Didu&is folvere cherts : Rurfufq; vocati 
Convertere vias, inf eft aq; tela tulere. 

In^e alios ineunt curfus ? aliofq; recurfus 9 


Adverfii 
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Adverfis Jpatiis : Alterncfq-, orlibus orbes 
Jmpediunt, fugm'q, cient fimulachrafub armis : 

Et nunc tergafuga nudant, nunc jpicula vcrtunt 
lnfcnfi , fattd far iter nunc paceferuntur: 

Vt quondam Creta fertur Labyrintbus in alt*. 

Fd'jetibustextum ccccis iter y ancipitemqi 
Mi He via habwjfe dolum, qua figna fequendi 
TaHcrct i?idepre?ijust$ irremeabilu error . 

Hand alitcr Teucrkm nati veftigia curfu 
Imped: unt* teximtq\ fugas & pYvlid ludo ! 

Deipbinum fimilez , qui per maria humida nando 
Carpet bint?} Libycnmq; fee am, iudtwtq > per undos. 

Elnnc mertm, hos curfus atq\ bac certaminaprimus 
Afcam us, lengam muris cumcingeret Albam t 
I\ettulit , & prifccs dccuit cslebrare Latinos , 

Quo puer ip/e rnedo, fecum quo Troia pubes y 
Albani docuere fuos bine maxima porro 
Accepit I^oma, & patriumfervavit bonorem : 

Trojaq\ mine flieri, Trcjanum dicitur agmen. 

Put Prince .'Eneas, ere the Games were done, 

Now call’d the wile Inftrudtor of his Son, 

The good Epytides* whofe faithful Hand 
In noble Arts the blooming Hero train’d : 

To whom the Royal Chief his Will declar'd, 

Go bid Afcanius if he ftands prepar'd. 

To march his* youthful Troops, begin the Coutie, 

And let his Grandfire’s Shade commend bis growing Force, 
Thus he ; and order’d ftraigbt the fwarming Tide 
To clear the Circo ; when from every fide 
C r owds bear back Crowds, and leave an open fpace, 

Where the new Pomp in all its Pride might pais. 

The Boys move on, all glittering lovely bright, 

On well-rein d Steeds in their glad Parents fighr. 

Wondring, the Trojan and Sicilian Youth 
Crown with Applaufe their Virtue’s early growth. 

Their flowing Hair clofe flowry Chaplets grace, 

And two fair Spears their eager Fingers prefs. 

Part bear light Quivers, on their Shoulders hung. 

And Twills of bending Gold fie wreath’d along 
Their Purple Veft; which at the Neck begun, 

And down rheir Breads in Alining Circles run. 


Three 
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Three lovely Troops three beauteous Captains led, 
And twice fix Boys each hopeful Chief obey d. 

The firft gay Troop young Priam marlhal’s on, > 
Thy Seed, Polites, not to Fame unknown, > 

That with Italian Blood lhall joinhis own : J 

Whofe kinder Genius ripening with his Years, 

His wretched Grandfire’s Name to better Fortune bearr 
A Thracian Steed with Spots of fpreading White 
He rode, that paw’d, and crav’d the promis’d Fight. 

A lovely White bis hither Fetlocks ftains j 
And White his highere&ed Forehead lhines. 

And next with ftately pace young Atys mov’d , 

Young Atys, by the young Afcanius lov’d. 

From his great Line the noble Attian Stemm, 

In Latium nurs'd, derive their ancient Name, 

The third with his Command Afcanius grac’d ; 7 

Whole Godlike Looks his Heavenly Race confefs’d,- 3 
So beautiful, fo brave, he flione above the reft. J 

His fprightly Steed from Sidon’s Piftures came, 7 

The noble Gift of the fair Tyrian Dame, / 

And fruitlefs Pledge of her unhappy Flame. J 

The reft Sicilian Couriers all beftrode 
Which old Aceftes on his Guefts bellow’d. 

Them hot with beating Hearts, the Trojan Crew 
Receive with Shouts j and withfrelh Ptealure view j 
Dicovering in the Lines of every Face 
Some venerable Founder of their Race. 


And now the youthful Troops their Round bid made. 
Panting with joy, and all the Crowd furvey’d ; 
Whenfage Epytides, to give the Sign 
Clack’d his long Whip, and made the Courle begin. 

At once they ftarr, and fpur with artful fpeed, 

’Till in three Troops the little Chiefs divide 
The clofe Battalion: Then at once they turn, 
Commanded back; while, from their Fingers born, 
Their hoftile Darts aloft upon the Wind 
Fly lhivering. Then in circling Numbers joind. 

The manag’d Courfers with due meafures bound, 

And run the rapid Ring, and trace the mazy Round. 
Files facing Files, their bold Companions dare. 

And Wheel, and Charge, and urge the fpsruve War. 
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Now Flight they feign, and naked fiacks expofe: y 

Now with turn d Spears drive headlong on the Foes; > 
And now, Confederate grown, in peaceful Ranks they clofe.J 
As Crete s fam d Labyrinth to tboufand Ways, 

And thoufand Harken’d Walls the Gueft conveys; 

Endlefs, inextricable Rounds amufe. 

And no kind Track the doubtful Pafiage (hews. 

So the glad Trojan Youth their winding Courfe 
Sporting purfuc ; and charge the Rival Force. 

As fprightly Dolphins in fome calmer Road 

Play round the filent Waves, andflioor along the Flood. 

Afcanius , when fthe rougher Storms o’er-bfown) 

With happier Fates he rais’d fair Alba sTown ; 

This youthful Sport, this folemn Race renew’d, 

And with new Rites made the plain Latines proud. 

From Alban Sires th’ Hereditary Game 
To matchlefs I{ome by long Snccefiion came ; 

And the fair Youth in this Diverfion train’d, 

Troy they (till call, and the brave Trojan Band. 

La^ius in bis Commentaries de Bepub. B^mana fanfies the Juft $ 
and Tournaments, fo much in faflrion about two or three hund¬ 
red Years ago, to have ow’d their Original to this LudusTroj* ; 
and that Torniamenta is but a Corruption of Trcjamenta. And 
the learned and noble Du Frefne acquaints us, that many are of 
the fame Opinion. However, tbo’ the Word may perhaps be 
deriv’d with more probability from the French, Tourner , roturn 
round with Agility; yet the Exercifes have fo much refemblance 
as ro prove the one an Imitation of the ether. 

The Pyrrhics , or Saltatio Pyrrhica , is commonly believed to 
be the fame with the Sport already deferib’d. But befides that 
none of the Ancienrs have left any tolerable Grounds for (itch 
a Conjecture, it will appear a different Game if we look a little 
into its Original, and on the manner of the performance. The 
Original is, by fome, referr’d to Minerva , who led up a Dance 
in her Armour after the Conqueft of the Titans : By others, to 
the Curetes , or Coryb antes, Jupiter's Guard in his Cradle; who 
leap’d up and down, claftiing their Weapons, to keep old Saturn 
from betring the Cries of bis Infant-Son. Pliny attributes the 
Invention ro Pyrrhus , Son to AcbtHes , who inftiuited fuel) a 
Company of Dancers at the Funeral of his Father (a). How- 
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ever, that it was very ancient is plain from Hewer ; who, as he 
hints at it in feveral Defcriptions, (o particularly he makes the 
exa& form and manner of it to be engrav’d on the Shield of 
Achilles, given him by Vulcan . • The manner of the performance 
feems to have confifted chiefly in the nimble turning the Body, 
and drifting every Part, as if it were done to avoid the ftroke 
of any Enemy : And therefore this was one of the Exercifesin 
which they train’d the young Soldiers. Apuleiw deferibes a Pyr¬ 
rhic k. Dance perform'd by young Men and Maids together (4); 
which only would be enough to diftiDguift it from the Ludus Tro- 
j<s. The beft account we meet with of the Pyrrhic £ Dance is 
in Claudians Poem on the fixth Confulflrip of Honorius . 

Armatos hie fife choros, certaq; vagandi 
Text us legefugas , tnconfufbq ; recur Jus , 

Et fulchras errorum artes, jucundaq ; Martis 
Cernimus: Infonuit cum verier e figna magi Her 
Mutatofq; edunt pariter tot pettora mot us , 

In lam aUifis clypen, aut rurfusin altum 
Vibratu : Grave parma fort at mucr on is acuti 
Verbere , G? umbonum pulfu modulante refit!tans 
Ferreus alterno conccntus clauditur enfe. 

Here too the Warlike Dancers ble(s our fight, 

Their artful wandring, and tfaeir laws of flight, 

And unconfus’d return, and inoftenfive fight. 

Soon as the Mafter’s C/jc^prodaim’scbe prize, 

Their moving Breads in tuneful Changes rife j 
The Shields falute their fides, or ffraight are Ihown 
In Air high waving ; deep the Targets groan 
Struck with alternate Swords, which thence rebound, 

And end the Conforc and thefacred Sound. 

The moft ingenious Mr. Cartwright , Author of th efyyal-Slave, 
having occafion to prefenr a Warlike-Dance in that peice, took the 
meafures of it from this Paflage of Claudian s, as the moft exa<£fc 
pattern Antiquity had left. And in the Printed Play, he has giv¬ 
en no other defeription of that Dance, than by fetting down the 
Verfes, whence it was Copied. 

Julius Scaliger tells us of himfelf, that, while a Youth, he 
had often danc’d the Pyrrhick before the Emperor Maximilian 



(a) Milefiar, lit?. 10. ‘ 


tQ 
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10 the amazement of all Germany : And that the Emperor 
was once fo furprizd at his warlike a&ivity, as to cry out, 7 hi 
Boy , either was born in a Coat of Mail inftead of a Skin , or elfe 
has been rocked in one injiead of a Cradle (a), 

(a) Poet. lib. i. cap. 18. \ 


CHAR III. 

Of the Shewf of Wild Bcrfjls^ and of the Nail-* 
machine. 

T H E Shews of Beads were in general defign’d for the Ho¬ 
nour of Diana the Patronefs of Hunting. For this purpofe, 
no Cod was fpar’d to fetch the mod different Creatures from the 
fartheft Parts of the World: Hence Glaudian t 

--- fyttibus pars ibat ontiftis 

Per fret a y velfluvios? exanguis dexter a tor pet 
Bemigis, &propriam metuebat navita mercem . 

-Partin laden Veftels came, 

Born on the rougher Waves, or gentler Stream s 
The fainting Slave let fall bis trembling Oar ; 

And the pale Matter fear d the Freight he bore. 

And prefently after, 

—-- Quodcunque tremendum eft 

Dentibus 9 aut infigne jubis> aut nobile cornu 9 
Aut rigidum fetis capitur, deem omne timorque 
Syharum> non caute latent , non molerejiftunt• 

All that with potent Teeth command tie Plain, 

All that run horrid with erected Mane,. 

Or proud of ftately Horns, or bridling Hair 
At once the Foreft's Ornament and Fear 9 

Born 
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Born from their Defarrs by the Homan Power, 

Nor ttrengtb can favenor craggy Dens fecure. 


Some Creatures were prefented meerly as ftrange Sights and 
Rarities, as the Crocodiles, and feveral outlandifh Birds and 
Beads 5 others for the Combat, as Lyons, Tygers, Leopards, 
( 3 c. other Creatures, either purely for delight, or elfe for the ufe 
of the People, at fuch times as they were allow'd the liberty 
of catching what they could for themfelves 9 as Hares, Deer, 
and the like. We may reckon up three forts of Diverfions with 
the Beafts, which all went under the common Name of Venatio 9 
the firft when the People were permitted to run after the Beafts, 
and catch what they could for their own ufe 9 the fecond when 
the Beafts fought with one another? and the laft when they were 
brought out to engage with Men. 

When the People were allows to lay hold on what they could 
get, and carry off for their own ufe, they call'd it Venatio direfh 
tionn : This feems to have been an Inftitution of the later Ernpe- 
rours. It was many times prefehted with extraordinary Charge, 
and great variety of contrivances: The middle part of the Circo 
being fet all over with Trees, remov’d thither by main force, 
and fatten’d to huge Planks, which were laid on the Ground 9 
thefe being cover'd with Earth and Turf, reprefented a natu¬ 
ral Foreft 9 into which the Beafts being let from the Cave£ t or 
Dens under ground, the People, at a Sign given by the Empe- 
rour, fell to hunting them, and carry'd away what they kill'd to 
regale upon at home. The Beafts ufually given,were Boars ; Deer, 
Oxen, and Sheep. Sometimes all kinds of Birds were prefemed 
after the fame manner. 

The Fights between Beafts were exhibited with great Varie¬ 
ty 9 fometimes we find a Tyger match'd with a Lyon 9 fome- 
times a Lyon with a Bull 9 a Bull with an Elephant, a Rhino¬ 
ceros with a Bear, ( 3 c. Sometimes we meet with Deer hunted 
on the Arena by a pack of Dogs. But the moft wonderful Sight 
was, when by bringing the Water into the Amphitheatre, 
huge Sea-Monfters were introduc’d to combat with Wild 
Beafts. 

Nec nobis tanthm Jyheftria cernere tnonftra 
Conti git) ecquoreos ego cum cert anti bus urjis 
Speftavi vitulos. Calphurn. Eclog. 7. 
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Nor Sylvan Monfters we alone have view’d, 1 
But huge Sea-Calves dy’d red with hoftile Blood > 

Of Bears, lie floundring in the wond’rous Flood. > 

The Men that engag d with Wild Beafts had the common 
Name of Beftiarii : Some of thefe were condemn’d Perfons, and 
have been taken notice of in another place (4): Others hired them- 
felves at a fee pay, like the Gladiators ; and, like them too, had 
their Schools where they were inftru&ed and initiated in fuch 
Combats. We find feveral of the Nobility and Gentry many 
times voluntarily undertaking a part in thefe Encounters. And 
Juvenal acquaints us, that the very Women were ambitious of 
t hewing their Courage on the like occafions, tho* with the For¬ 
feiture of their Modefty. 


Cnm -7- lidvia Tufcum 

J?igAt aprum, G? nud* teneat venabula mamma. Sat. 1. 

Or when with naked Breaftthe mannilh Whore 
Shakes the broad Spear againft the Tufcan Boar. 

And Martial compliments the Emperour Domitian very hand?; 
fGmly on the fame account. 

B.elligcr in vi ft is quod Mars tili fevif in arm is 7 
Non fats eft, Csfar, ftevit & ipfa Ventu: 

Profit at um vaftd Nemees in vaSe leonem 
Nobile G? Herculeum fama canebat opus. 

Prifcafides taceat : Nampoft ttta munera y Cafar, 

Hccc jam famine* vidimus aft a manu. 


Not Mars alone his bloody Arms fliall wield * ^ 
Venus , when C*far bids, (hall take the Field, £ 
Nof only wear the Breeches, but the Shield. ~ 
The favage Tyrant of the Woods and Plain, 

By Hercules in doubtful Combat flain, 

Still fills our Ears with the Nemsian Vale, 

And mufty Rolls the mighty Wonder tell: 

No wonder now; for Ctfars Reign has (hown 
A Woman’s equal Power , the fame Renown 
Gain’d by the Diftaff which the pub had wpn. 


Tbofe 


ft?) Book 3. efiap, 
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Thofe who cop’d on plain Ground with the Beafts,commonly 
met with a very unequal Match ; and therefore,for the moft parr, 
their fafety confided in the nimble turning of their Body, and 
leaping up and down to delude the force of their Adverfaiy. 
Therefore Martial may very well make a Hero of the Man who 
flew twenty Beafts, all let in upon him at once, tho’ we fup- 
pofe them to have been of the inferiour kind. 

Hercules laudts numeretur gloria: plus eft 
Bit denas pariter perdomuijftferas. 

Count the twelve Feats that Hercules has done; 

Yet twenty make a greater, join’d in one. 

But becaufe this way of engaging commonly prov’d fuccef- 
ful to the Beafts, they had other ways of dealing with them » 
as by aflaiiing them with Darts, Spears, and other miftive Wea-‘ 
pons, from the higher parts of the Amphitheatre, where they 
were fecure from their reach ; fo as by feme means or other they 
commonly contriv’d to difpatch three or four hundred Beafts in 
one Shew. 

In the Shew of Wild Beafts exhibited by Julius Gtfar in his 
third ConiuKhip, twenty Elephants were oppos’d to five hundred 
Footmen; and twenty more with Turrets on their Backs, fixty 
Men being allow’d to defend each Turret,engag’d with five hun¬ 
dred Foot, and as many Horfe (4). 

The NAVMACHI J£ owe their Original to the time of 
the firft Punicl^ War, when the Romans firft initiated their Men 
in the knowledge of Sea-Affairs. After the improvement of 
many Years they weredefignd as well for the gratifying the 
Sigifti as for encreafing their Naval Experience and Dilcipline; 
and therefore compos’d one of the folemn Shews, by which 
the Ma gift rates or Emperours, or any Affedfers of Popularity fo 
often made their Court to the People. 

The ufual Accounts we have of thefe Exercifes, feem to repre- 
fent them as nothing elfe but the Image of a Naval Fighr. But 
’tis probable that fomerimes they did not engage in any hoftile 
manner, but only row’d fairly for the Vi&ory. This Conje¬ 
cture may be confirm’d by the Authority of Virgil\ who is ac¬ 
knowledg’d by all the Quicks in his Defcriptions of t be Games 
and Exercifes, to have had an Eye always on his own Country # 

„ faJ Flitu Nat. Hift. lib. 8. cap. 7. 
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and to have drawn them after the maimer of the fyman Sports. 
Now the Sea-contention which he prefents us with, is barely a 
trial of Swiftnefs in the Veffels, and of Skill in managing 'the 
Oars 5 as it is moft admirably deliver’d in his fifth Book : 

Prima pares ineimt gravibm certamina remis 
Quatuor ex cmm deleft# clajfe carina, &c. 

The mod celebrated Naumachi#, were tbofe of the Emperour 
Domitian; in which were engag’d fnch a vaft number of Vef¬ 
fels as would have almoft form’d two compleat Navies (a) for a 
proper Fight 5 together with a proportionable Channel of Wa¬ 
ter, equalling the Dimenfions of a natural River. Martial has 
a very genteel turn on this Subject 

Si quit ades longis firus Jpcftator ab ora, 

Cut lux prima facri muneris ifta dies , * 

Ne te decipiat ratibus navalis Enyo> 

Et par unda freti : tic mod'o terra fust. 

Non credit ? l Speftes dtim laxent #quora Mar tern : 

Parva mora eft 5 dices tic modo pontus eras. 


Stranger, who e’er from diftant parts arriv’d, 

But this one facred Day in Upme has livd: 

Miftake not the wide Flood, and pompous Shew 
Of Naval Combats: Here was Land but now. 

Is this beyound your Credit ? Only ftay 

’Tis from the Fight the Veffels bear away ; > 

You’ll cry wirb wonder, Here but bow was Sea ! d 

Tis related of the Emperour Heliogabalus , that in a Repre¬ 
sentation of a Naval Fight he fill’d the Channel, where the Vef¬ 
fels were to ride, with Wine inftead of Water (b). A Story fcarce 
credible, tho’ we have the higbeft Conceptions of his prodigious 
Luxury and Extravagance. 

(a) Sueton. in Domtt. cap. 4. (bJ Jjtmpv’idm in Heliogab. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Of the GLADIATORS. . 

T HE firft rife of the Gladiators is referr’d to the ancient 
Cultomof killing Perfons at the Funerals of great Men. 
For the old Heathens fanfying the Gho^s of the deceas’d to be 
fatisfied , and rendred propitious by Human Blood, at firft they 
us’d to buy Captives, or untoward Slaves, and offer’d them at 
the QMequies. Afterwards they contriv’d to veil over their 
impious Barbarity with the fpecious Shew of Pleafure, and vo¬ 
luntary Combat $ and therefore training up fuch Perfons as they 
had procur’d in fome tolerable knowledge of Weapons, upon the 
Day appointed for the Sacrifices to the departed Ghofts, they 
oblig’d them to maintain a mortal Encounter at the Tombs of 
their Friends. The firft lhew of Gladiators 
* exhibited at I\pme , was that of Af. and * Munus Gladi - 
D. Brutus , upon the death of their Father, atorium . 

A. V . C. 490. in the Confullhip of Ap. Clau¬ 
dius, and M. Fulvius(a). 

Within a little time, when they found the People exceedingly 
pleas’d with fuch bloody Entertainments $ they refolv’d to give 
them the like Diverfion as often as poffible; and therefore it foon 
grew into a Cuftom, that not only the Heir of any great or rich 
Citizen newly deceas’d, but that all the principal Magiftrares 
(hould take occafionsto prefent the People with thefe Shews, in 
order to procuring their Efteetn and Affe&ion. Nay, the very 
Priefts were fometimes the Exhibitors of fuch impious Pomps ; 
for we meet with the Ludi Pontificals in Suetonius fij.and 
with the Ludi Sacer dot ales in Pliny (c). 

As for the Emperours, it was fo much their Intereft to ingra¬ 
tiate themfelves with the Commonalry,tbar they oblig’d them with 
tbefe Shews almoft upon all occafioos: As on their Birth-day 5 
at the time of a Triumph, or after any fignal Vi&ory s at 
the Confecrarion of any publick ./Edifices; at the Games 
which fevecal of them inftituted, to return in fuch a term 
of Years; with many others, which occur in every Hi- 
ftorian. 

(a) Val. Max . lib. 2. cap. 4. (b) Auguft . cap. 44, (t) Epift. lib. 7. 

And 
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And as the occafions of tbefe Solemnities were fo prodigibufly 
encreas’d, in the fame manner was the length of them, and the 
number of the Combatants. At the firft Shew exhibited by the 
Bruti> 'tis probable there were only three ‘pair of Gladiators > as 
may be gather’d from that of Aufonius . 

T res primas Thracum pugnas, tribus ordine bclln , 

Juniadcc patrio infer ids mi fere Sepulchro. 

Yet Julius C<efar in his JEdileftiip preferited three hundred and 
twenty Pair fa). The excellent Titus exhibited a Shew of Gla¬ 
diators, wild Beafts,and Reprefentations of Sea-fights an hundred 
Days together (b): And Trajan, as averfe from Cruelty as the 
former, continu’d a Solemnity of this nature an hundred and 
tweenty three Days,during which he brought out a tboufand pair 
of Gladiators (c ). Two tboufand Men of the fame Profefilon 
were lifted by the' Emperour Otho to ferve againft Vitellius (d). 
Nay, long before this, they werefo very numerous, that in the 
time of the Catilinarian Confpiracy, an Order pafs’d, to fend all 
the Gladiators up and down into the Garrifons, for fear they 
ftiould raife any disturbance in the City (<?), by joining with the 
difafFe&ed Party. And Plutarch informs us, that the famous 
Spartacus , who at Iaft gather’d fuch a numerous Force as to put 
Jjpme under fome unufal Apprehenfions, was no more than a Gla¬ 
diators who, breaking out from a Shew at Verona , with the 
reft of his Gang, dafd proclaim War againft the I^man 
State (f). 

In the mean rime, the wifer and the better Romans Were ve¬ 
ry fenfible of the dangerous Confequence, which a Corruption 
of this nature might produce; and therefore Cicero preferr’d a 
Law, That no Perfon ftiould exhibit a Shew of Gladiators with¬ 
in two Years before he appear’d Candidate for an Office (g). Ju¬ 
lius C<efar order’d, that only fuch a number of Men of rhisPro- 
feilion ftiould be in Home at a time (h). Auguflus decreed that 
only two Shews of Gkdiators fhould beprefented in a Year, and 
and never above fixty pair of Combatants in a Shew (i). li- 
berius provided by an Order of Senate, That no Perlon ftiould 
have the privilege of gratifying the People with fuch a Solemn 
niry, unlefs he was worth four hundred tboufand Sefterces ($J. 

C«) rh’tarch. in Cf'dr. (b) Dio . Jib. 66 . (c) Dio. Jib. 63 . (d) Ta - 
aius. CcJ Sniujr. CatUm. ffJPlutrrcb . in Crajf,l CgJ Cicero in Va- 
f) Sket.Cjtf.ca p. 10. (i)Dh. (f) Tacit. An. 4. 
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Nerva in a great meafure regulated this Affair, after the mat 
Abufes of the former Emperours: But the Honour of entirely 
removing this Barbarity out of the Homan World was referv c ‘ 
for Conftantine the Great i which he perform’d about the Yea r 
of the City 1067. nigh fix hundred Years after rheir firft inftitif 
rion. Yet under Conflantius, Tbeodofws,nod Valentinian the fame 
cruel Humour began to revive, ’till a final flop was put to it by 
the Emperour Honorim ; the occafion of which is given at large 
by the Authors of Ecclefiaftical Hiftory. 

Thus much may be proper to obferve in general.concerning the 
Original, Increafe, and Reftraint of this Cuftom ; For our far¬ 
ther information, it will be neceffary to take particular notice of 
the Condition of the Gladiators ; of their i'everal Orders or Kinds ; 
and of their manner ot Duelling. 

As for their Condition, they were commonly Slaves or Cap¬ 
tives: For’twas an ordinary Cuftom to fell a difobedient Servant 
to the Lanifia, or ths Inftru&ors of the Gladiators , who after 
they had taught them fome part of their Skill, let them out for 
Money at a Shew. Yet the Freemen foon put in for a fhare of 
this Privilege to be kill’d injeft; and accordingly many times of¬ 
fer'd themlelves to hire for the Amphitheatre; whence they had 
the Name of Auclorati. Nay, the Knights and Noblemen, and 
even the Senators thetnfelves at Iaft were not alhsmd to t2ke up 
the fame Profeffion ; fome to keep thetnfelves from ftarving, af¬ 
ter they had fquander’d away their Eftates; and others to curry 
favour with the Emperours : So that Aujsuftus was fore d to com¬ 
mand by a publick Edidfc, thac none of the Senatorian Order 
fhould turn Gladiators (a) : And foon after, he laid the fame te- 
ftraint on the Knights (b). Yet thefe Prohibitions were fo little 
regarded by the following Princes,that Nero prefented at one Shew* 
(if the numbers of Suetonius are not corrupted) 400 Senators, and 
600 of the EqueSlrian Rank (c). 

But all this will look like no wonder, when, upon a farther 
fearch, we meet with the very Women engaging in thefe publick 
Encounters ; particularly under Nero and Domitian. Juvenal 
has expos’d them very handfomly for this mannilhHumour in his 
fixth Satyr, 


fa ) Dio. lib. 48. (bJ Suetan. Aug.cap. 43. Dio. lib. 54 - C evident, 
flier, cap. 12. 
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Quale decus returnfi conjugis audio fiat, 

. Balteut & manic £, & crip-, crurtfofmfirt 
Dimidium legmen ? velfi diverfa movebit 
Prxlia, tit feclix ocreas, vendentt puella. 

Ha funt qua tenui fudant in cyclade , quarum 
Delict as & panniculus bombycinus urit. 

sidlbice quo fremitu monfiratcs psrferat ittus, 

Et quanto gate* curvetur pondere ; quanta 
Poplitibus fedeat, quim denfifajcsa Itbro . 

Oh * whit a decent fight ’tis to behold 
AH thy Wife’s Magazine by Audtion fold ! 

The Belt, fhe crefted Plume, the ieveral Suits 
Of Armour, and the Spar.ifirLeztbcr Boots. 

Yet thefe are they that cannot bear the heat 
Of figur’d Silks, and under Sarcenet fweat. 

Behold the ftrurting Amazonian Whore, 

She ftands in Guard with her Right Foot before : 

Her Coats tuck’d up; and all her Motions juft : ^ 

She ftampsj and then cries hah ! at every thrujt ^ 

Yet the Women were not the tnoft inconfideralle Perfor¬ 
mers, for a more ridiculous fet of Combatants are (hll benmd, 
and thefe were the Dwarfs ; who encountring one another, or 
the Women, at thefe publick Diveifions, grve a very pliant 
Entertainment. Statius has left us this elegant Defcriptton of 
them. 

His aiuUx fubit or do pumi Jorum, 

$hios natura brevi ftatu pera&o 
Nodofiim fimel in globum ligavit. 

EdsMt vulnera, conferuntq i dextras , 

Et mortem fibi qu* tnmu minentur. 

1\ider Mars pater {£ cruenta Virtus J 
Cdffuraft vagis grues rapinis 
Mir ant ur futntlos ferociores. 

To mortal Combat next fucceed 
Bold Fencers of the Pygmy breed ;. 

'Whom Nature, when file half bad wrought, o 
Not worth her farther labour thought, > 

Bat clos’d the reft in one hard Knot. J ' 
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With what a Grace they drive their blow. 

And ward their jolt-head from their Foe ? 

Old Mars and rigid Finite fmile 
At their redoubted Champion’s toil. 

And Cranes, to pleafe the Mob let fly, 

Admire to fee their Enemy, 

So often by tfcemfeives o’ercome 
Infpir’d with nobler Hearts at Ityme. 

Thefeveral kinds of Gladiators wcr:h obferving, were thelfc- 
tiarii, the Secutores , the MyrmiUones J the Thracians, the Samnites , 
the Pinnirapi , the Effidarii, and the Andabat* : Bur before we 
enquire particularly into the diftindt Orders, we may take no¬ 
tice of Ieveral Names attributed in common to fome of every 
kind, upon various occafions. Thus we meet with the Giadia - 
tores Meridians, who engag’d in che Afternoon, the chief part of 
the Shew being finilh’d in the Morning. Gladiatores Fifcales 
thofe who were maintain'd out of the Emperours Fifcus , or pri¬ 
vate Treafury ; fucb as Arrian calls kcl'ktcloo; pwop-dyj>'e 5 Ctfar s 
Gladiators: Gladiatores Poflulatitii , commonly Men of great Arc 
and Experience, whom the People particularly defir’d rheEmpe- 
n)ur to produce, Gladiatores Cattrvarii, fucb as did not fight by 
Pairs, but in final! Companies: Suetonius ufes eatervarii pugiles 
in the fame Sence (aj. Gladiatores ordinarily fuch as were pre- 
iented according to the common manner , and at the ulual 
time, and fought the ordinary way; On which account, they 
were diftioguififd from the Catervarii , and the Poflula¬ 
titii. J 

As for the fevera! kinds already reckon’d up, they ow’d 
their di&in&ion to their Country, their Arms, their way of 
Fighting, and fuch Circumftances j and may be thus* in fhorr, 
deicrib d: 

The Hetiarius was drefs'd in a fhorr Coat, having a Tufisna 
or Trident in his Left-Hand, and a Net in bis Right ; with 
which he endeavour’d to entangle his Advert ary; and 'then 
with his Trident might eafily difpatch him. On his Head he 
wore only a Hat tied under his Chiu with a broad Ribbon. 
The Securer was arm’d wi h a Buckler, and a Helmet, where¬ 
on was the Pidbre of a Filh, in allulion to the Net. His Wea¬ 
pon was a Seymeur, or Falx /up in a. He was call’d Secutor , 
becaufe if che I{etiarius, againft whom he was always match’d, 

{d)Aug. cap. 4$. 
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fhould happen to fail in calling bis Net, his only fafety lay in 
flight; fo that in this cafe he ply’d bis Heels asfaft be could a- 
bout the place of Combat, till he had got bis Net in order for a 
fecond throw: In the mean time this Stcutor , or Follower, pur- 
fifd him, and endeavour’d to prevent his defign. Juvenal is 
very happy in the Account be gives us of a young Nobleman 
that fcandaloufly turn’d Retiarius in the Reign of Kero: Nor is 
there any relation of this fort of Combat fo exa& in any other 
Author. 

Dedecus urbis babes ; nec myrmillonis in armis 
Nec ciypeo Gracchumpugnantem & fake fupind, 

(Datnnat enim tales habitus , fed damnat & odit, ) 

Nec galea faciem abfeondit *, moves ecce tridentetn , 

Poftquam If brae li pendentia retia dextra 
Nequicqttam effudit , nudum adJpehtacula vultum 
Erigit , (3 totil fugit a^rrfeenaus arena. 

C redam us tunics, de faucibus a urea cum fe 
Eorrigat , (3 longo ja&eiur fpira galero. 

Ergo ignominiam graviorem pertulit omni 

Vulnere , cum Graccho jujfus pugnare fecutor. Sat. 8. 

Go to the Lifts where Feats of Arms are fhown, 

There you’ll find Gracchus (from Patrician,) grown 
A Fencer, and the fcandal of the Town. 

Nor will he the 'Myrmillds Weapons bear. 

The modeft Helmut be riil'dains to wear. 

As Idctiarius he attacks his Foe: 

Firlt waves bis Trident ready for the throw, 

Next cafts his Net, but neither leveled right, 

He flares about, expos’d to publick fight. 

Then places all his fafety in his flight. 

Room for the noble Gladiator ! fee 
His Coat and Hatband flow his Quality. 

Thus when at kft the brave My r mi Ho knew 
5 Twas Gracchus was the Wretch he did purfue, 

To conquer fuch a Coward griev’d him more. 

Than if many glorious Wounds had bore. 

[Mr. Stepney. 

He?e rke Poet feems to make the A dyrwiSo the fame as the 
Stfittor} and shu? all the Comments explain him, Yet Liffi- 
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us will have the Myrmillones \o be a diftindl Order, who fought 
compleatly arm’d; and therefore he believes them to be the 
Crupellarii of Tacitus (a) ; (o call’d from fome old Gallic 4 Word, 
expreffing that they could only creep along by reafon of their 
heavy Armour. 

The Thracians made a great part of the choiceft Gladiators , 
that Nation having the general repute of Fiercenefe and Cruelty 
beyond the reft of the World. The particular Weapon they 
us’d was the Sica t or Fauchion ; and their defence confided in a 
Parma> or little round Shield, proper to their Country. 

The Original of the Samnite Gladiators is given us by Livy ; 
The Campanians (fays hej bearing a great hatred to the Sam - 
nittSy they arm’d a part of their Gladiators after the faflion of 
that Country, and call’d them Samnites (b). What thefe Arms 
were, he tells us in another place: They wore a Shield broad at 
the top, to defend the Breaft and Shoulders, and growing more 
narrow toward the bottom, that it might be mov’d with the 
greater Convenience. They had a lore of Belt coming over 
their Breaft, a Greave on their Left Foor, and a crefted Helm 
on their Heads. Whence it is pfain, that the Defcription of the 
Amazonian Fencer already given from Juvenal, is exprefly 
meant of afluming the Armour and Duty of a Samnite Gladia¬ 
tor. 

j 

Balteus ££ manic, c, i3 crificc, crtirifq; Jiniftri 
Dimidi urn toymen. 

The Pinna, which adorn’d the Samnite s Helmet denomina^ 
ted another fort of Gladiators, Pinnirapi ; becaufe,being match’d 
with the Samnites . they us’d to catch at thofe Pinna, and bear 
them off in Triumph, ?s marks of their Vicflory. Dr.Holyday 
rakes the Pinnirapns to be the fame as the Rgtiarius (c ). 

Lipjhis fanfies the Provzcatores, mention'd by Cicero in his O- 
rarion for Pefiius , to have been a diflinefl Species, and that they 
were generally match’d with the Samnites . Though perhaps 
rhe Words of Cicero may be thought nor to imply fo much. 

The Hoplomachi, whom we meet with in Seneca (d) and Sue¬ 
tonius ( e ), may probably be the fame either with the Samnites ^or 
the Myrmihms ; call’d by the Greek Name b-hoy/lypi^ becaufe 
they fought in Arms. 

(d) Anna!. 3. (b) Lib. 9. fr) Illuflration on fuvenaf Sat. 3. 
00 Controvert lib. 3. (e) In Calig. 35* 
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The Efftdarii, mention'd by the fame Authors (a\ and by 
Tally [b), were fuch as on fome occafions engag’d one 
* Effeda another out of Chariots *: Tho' perhaps at other 
rimes, they fought on Foot like the reft. The Effedum 
was a fort of V/ aggoD, from which the Gauls and the Brttains 
us d ro affiii! the Romans in their Etigagemenrs with them. 

The Andabatrc, or dvcAfarrzu. fought on Horfeback, with aforr 
of Helmet that cover’d all the Face and Eyes ; and therefore 
Andabatarum more pugnare is to combat blindfold. 

As to the manner of the Gladiators Combats, we can t ap¬ 
prehend it fully, uuiels we take in what was done before, and 
wha: cuter the Fight, as well as the actual Engagement. When 
any Per Ion design'd to oblige the People with fuch a Show, he 
let up Bills in the pubiick Places, giving an account of the time, 
the number of the Gladiators, and other Circumftances. This 
they call'd iviut.us pronur.ciare , or -proponere ; and the Libellt , or 
Bills, were ibmcnmes term'd Editla. Many rimes, beftdes tbefe 
Bilis, they Ire up great Pidlures. on which were deferib'd the 
manner of the Fir.ht, and the Effigies of fome of the molt cele- 
braicd Gladiators, whom they intended to bring out. This Cu- 
ftom is elegantly uAcribd by Horace . Bocl^z. Sat. 7. 


IV: chn Pauftarli tor pcs in fane t abel !A 
Of peccas mtrds atqtte ego, chn Fund Rtttulaqi 
A ut Phcidviarn con ten to pophte miror 
preeha, rubric* g:cla aut car bene, whit Ji 
ftpvera pagne\t 3 feriant> v;tent<j', smventes 
Anri a vir: ? 


Or when on feme rare Piece you wondring (land, 

And praile r lie Colours, and the Mailers Hand, 

Are you lefs vain than I, when in the Street 
The painted Canvafs holds my r.tvifh'd Sight ? 

Where with benr Knees the skilful Fencers drive 
To fpend their Pais, as if they mov’d alive ; 

And with new Sleights, ib well exprels'd, engage, 

That I, ante ad, fiare’up, and think them on the Stage. 

At the appointed Day for the Show, in the firft place the Gla¬ 
diators were brought oui all together, and oblig'd to take a Cir- 


fi!) Scr.ec. F.pili qp. Suet on. Calig. 3$. Claud. 21. (b) In E- 

pifloliu _ ....... 
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cuic roudd the Arenq, in a very folernn and pompous manner* 
APerthis, they proceeded paria comfonere , to match teem by 
Pairs ; in which great care was ufed to make the Matches equal. 
Before the Combatants fell to’t in earneft, they try’d their Skill 
againft one another with mqre harmlefs Weapons, as the Xgdes, 
and the Spears without Heads, the blunted Swords, the Files, 
and fuch like. This Cicero admirably obferves ; Ss m tuo tpfi 
oladiatorio vit<e certamine , quo ferro decernttur , tamcn ante congrej- 
fum mulu fiunt, <ju<c non ad vulnus, fid ad fpeciem valere 
antur ; quanto mAgis hoc in Oratione expeBandnrn eft ■ If i7i the 
Mortal Combat) of the. Gladiators, where the ViQory is decided by 
Arms , before they actually engage, there are fiver al Flour,jhes given, 
more fora /how of Art than a defign of hurting: Mow much more 
proper would this look-in the Contention of an Orator . " IS “ cx }~ 
rifting before tbe Fight, they call’d in common Pra/ujto ; or »« 
refpetft of ihe Swords, only Ventilatie. This Exercife was con¬ 
tinu’d till the Trumpets founding gave them notice to enter on 
more aelperate Encounters j and then they were laid vertcre 
Ama . 

——*- It a rem natam effe intelligo , 

Necejfum eft vorfts amis depugnarier. Plaut. 

The Terms of ftriking were Petere and Repetere ; of avoiding 
a Blow, exire . 

Corpora tela modo , atq\ oculis vigilantibus exit . Virg. 

When any Perfon receiv’d a remarkable Wound, either his 
Adverfary or the People, us'd to cry out balet> or, hoc habeK 
This Virgil alludes to JEneid. u. 

• —- Teloqorantem mult a, trabqli 

Defuper altus eqtto graviter ferit atque-itafastir : 

Hoc habet: hac magnis melior data viclima divis. 

—-Him, as much he pray’d, 

With his huge Spear JAejfaptis deeply ftrook, 

From his high Courfer's Back; and chafing, fpoke, 

He has it ; and to this aufpicious Blow 

A nobler Vi&im the great Gods (hall owe. 
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The Party who was worfted fubmitted hk Arms, and acknow¬ 
ledg’d himfelf conquer’d: Yet this wou’d not lave bis Life, un- 
lefs the People pleas’d, and therefore he made his Application 
fo them for Pity. The two Signs of Favour, and DiQike given 
by the People, were Premere pcllicem, and Vertere polhcem, Phra- 
fes which the Criticks have quarreil’d much about, to little pur* 
pofe. But Monfieur Dacier ieems to have been more happy in his 
Explanation than bis Predeceflors. The former be takes to be a 
clenching of the Fingers of both Hands between one another, 
and fo holding the two Thumbs upright clofe together. This was 
done to exprefs their Admiration of the Art and Courage ftiow’d 
l y both Combatants, and a fign to the Conqueror to fpare the 
Life of his Anragonift, as having perform’d his Part remarkably 
well. Hence Horace , to figriifie the extraordinary Commenda¬ 
tion that a Man could give to one of his own Temper and Incli¬ 
nations, ufes 

Taut or utroque tnum laudalit pollice ludum. 

And Menander has Jolktu^ toprefs the Fingers; a Cu- 

flom on the Grecian Stage, defign d for a mark of Approbation, 
anlwerabie to our Clapping. 

But the contrary Motion or Bending back of the Thumbs, fig- 
nified the djflatisfadHon of the Spectators, and authoriz’d the Vi¬ 
dor to kill the other Combatant out-right for a Coward. 

-- Verfo pollice vulgt 

Quemlibet occidunt populariter. Juv. Sar. 3. 

Where influenc’d by the Rabbles bloody Will, 

With Thumbs bent back they popularly kill. 

Befides this Privilege of the People, the Emperours feem to 
have had the liberty of faving whom they thought fit, when they 
were prfcfenr at the Solemnity : And perhaps upon the bare co¬ 
ming in of the Emperour into the place of Combat, the Gladia¬ 
tors, who in that inftant had the worft of it, were deliver’d from 
farther danger, 

Safaris adventu tutSi Gladiator arena 

Exit , & auxilium non levs vultus habit. Martial, 
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Where C<efar comes the worfted Fencer lives; 

And his bare Prefence (like the Gods) reprieves. 

After the Engagement there were feveral Marks of FavomLeon- 
ferr d on the Vidors; as many times a Prefent of Money, per¬ 
haps gather’d up among the Spedators; which Juvenal alludes 

to Sat . 7. 

Accipe viBori populus quodpoftulat aurum1, 

, -»■ --take the Gains, 

A conqu ring Fencer from the Crowd ootains. 

But the moft common Rewards were the Pileus and the lfti- 
dis * The former was given only to fitch Gladiators as were 
Slaves, for a Token of their obtaining Freedom. The fydk feems 
to have been beftow’d both on Slaves and Freemen ; but with 
this difference, that it procur’d for the former no more than a 
difcbarge from any farther Performance in pnblick > upon which 
they commonly turned Laniftee, fpending their rime in training 
Up young Fencers. Ovid calls it tut a Hudis. 

Tutaque depofito pofcitur enfe rudis. 

But the Ihtdis when given to filch Perfoos as, being free, had 
hir’d themfelves out for thefe Shows, reftor d them to a full En¬ 
joyment of their Liberty^ Both thefe forts of Itydiarii, being 
excus’d from farther Service, had a Cuftom to hang up their 
Arms in the Temple of Hercules , the Patron of their Profeflion; 
and were never call’d out again without their content. Horace 
has given us a full account of this Cuftom in his firft Epmle to 
Mdcenas, 

Prim* diBe mihi fumma. dicende camocna, 

SpeBatumfatis& donatum jam rude, quarts, 

Macenas, iterum antiquo me includere ludo. 

'Non eadem eft at as, non mens . Vejanius armis 

Herculis adpoftemfixis , latet abditus agro ; 

JVe populum extreme toties exoret arena, 

Mecenas, 
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M&cenas, you whofe Name and Tides grac'd 
My early Labours, and (hall crown my Jaft: 

Now when iVe long engag’d with wilh’d Succefs, 

And, full of Fame, obtain'd my Writ of Ea/e: 

While fprightly Fancy (inks with heavy Age, 

Again you’d bring me on the doubtful Stage. 

Yet wife Veianius > hanging up his Arms 
To Hercules , fome little Cottage farms : 

Lealt he be fared, if giddy Fortune turns, 

To cringe to the vile Rabble whom he fcorns. 

The learned Dacier , in his Obfervations on this Place acquaints 
us. That ’twas a Cuftom for all Perfons, when they laid down 
any Art or JEmptoymenr, to canfecrate the proper Inftrumems of 
their Calling, to the particular Deity, who was acknowledg’d 
for the Preddent of that Profeffion. And therefore the Gladia¬ 
tors, when thus difebarg’d, hung up their Arms to Hercules » 
who had a Chappel by every Amphitheatre 5 and where there 
were no Amphitheatres, in the Gircos> and over every place af 
fignd to fuch manly Performances, there ftood a Hercules with 
his Club. 

We may take our leave of the Gladiators with the excellent 
Paffrge of Cicero , which may ferve in fome meafure as an A- 
pology for the Cuftom. Crudele Gladiatorum fpeBaculum & in - 
humanum nonnuUis videri folet: & baud fcio an non itajit , ut nunc 
fit: cnmver'o fontes ferro depugnalant auribus fortajfe rnultce, ocu m 
Us quidem nulla poterat ejfe forder contra doiorem (3 mortem difei - 
plina (a). The Shows of Gladiators may fojfibly to fome Perfons 
feem barbarous and inhumane : And indeed , as the Cafe new ft ands, 
I cant fay that the Cenfure is unjuft : But in thefe times, when 
only guilty Perfons compos'd the number of Combatants , the Ear per¬ 
haps might receive many better hiftru3ions\ but'tis impoffiblc that 
any thing which affects our Eyes, fhould fortifie us with more fuccef. 
againft the Affaults of Grief and Death. 

(a) Tufcul. queft. 2. 
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CHAP. V. 

Of the L U DI S C E NIC I, or Stage-Plays : And 
firli of the Satires 0 and the MimickrPfeccs^ ivith 
the Rife and Advances of fuch Entertainments 
among the Romans. 

T HE LVDI SCENICI, or Stage-Plays, have been com¬ 
monly divided into four Species, Satire, Mimick, Tragedy, 
and Comedy. The elder Scaliger will have Satire to have pro¬ 
ceeded from Tragedy, in the lame manner as the Mimus from 
Comedy : But we are sffur’d this was in ufe at Rome, long be¬ 
fore the more perfeeft Drama s had gain’d a place on the Stage. 
Nor has the fame excellent Critick been more happy in tracing 
the Original of this fort of Poetry as far as Greece : For we can¬ 
not fuppofe it to bear any refemblance to the Chorus or Dance 
of Satires) which us d ro appear in the Theatres at Athens , as 
an Appendage to fome of their Tragedies, thence call d Saty- 
rique. This kind of Greel^ Farce was taken up purely in the 
Characters of Mirth and Wantonnefs, not admitting thofe Sar- 
caitical Reflations, which were the very Effecce of the Roman 
Satire. Therefore Cafaubon and Dacier ; without cafting an Eye 
toward Greece , make no queftion but the Name is to be deriv d 
from Satura , a Roman Word, (ignifying fnU : The ( u) being 
chang’d into an (7J, after the fame manner as optumus and maxu - 
mus, were afterwards fpelfd optimus and maximus, Satura be¬ 
ing an Adjective, muft be fuppos’d to relate to the Subftantive 
Lanx ? a Platter or Charger j fuch as they fill'd yearly with ali 
forts of Fruit, and offer’d to the Gods a: their Feftivals, as the 
Primitive, or firft Gatherings of the Seafon. Such an Exprefiion 
might be well applied to this kind of Poem, which was full 01 
various Matter, and written on different Subjects. Nor are 
there wanting orber Inftances of the fame way of fpeaking 5 as 
particularly per Saiuram Sententias exquirere , is us d by Saliuft , to 
fignifie the way of Voting in the Senate, when neither the 
Members were told, nor the Voices counted, but all gave their 
Suffrages promifeuoufly, and without obferving any Order. And 
the Hiftori# Satur<e, or per Saturum of Feftus^ were nothing elfe 
but Mifcellaneous Tracts of Hiftory. The Original of the Roman 
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n^nf’pTrf ^ U j 'l° of l ^ e fir1 ^ Reprefentati- 

n rhp f |f £T’/ nd f ff4 y s L t0Watas 0 «“«ick Poetry 

m the Ruftick Ages of Rome; for which we are beholden to the 

accurate Refearch of Djcier , and the Improvement of him bv 
Mr. Dryden. > 

During the fpace of almoft Four hundred Years from the 
building of the City, the Romans had never known any Enter¬ 
tainments of the Stage: Chance and Jollity firft found out thofe 
Verfes, which they call’d Saturnian, , becaufe they fuppos’d fuch 
ro have been in life under Saturn ; and Fefcennine , from tefcen- 
™*1 a 1 own ln Tufiany, where they were firft pradtis’d. The 
Adtors upon Occafions of Merriment, with a grofs and ruftick 
kind of Raillery, reproach’d one another Ex tempore , with their 

ailings, and at the lame time,were nothing fparing of it to the 
Audience. Somewhat oi this Cuftom was afterwards retain’d 
in their Saturnalia, or Feaft of Saturn , celebrated in December z 
At leaft all kind of freedom of Speech was then allow’d 10 
Slaves even againft their Mafteis: And we are not without 
lome Imitation of it in our Chriflmas-Gambols. We can’r have a 
better Notion of this rude and unpolifh’d kind of Farce, than by 
imagining a Company of Clowns on a Holy-day dancing lubber- 
upb J a ^ 1D 8 one another in Ex tempore Doggrel, with their 
Defedh and Vices, and the Stories that were told of them in 
Bake-Houfes, and Barbers Shops. 

This rouph-caft unbewn Poetry was inftead of Stage-Plays 
for the (pace of an Hundred and twenty Years together • But 
then, when they began to be fomewhac better bred, and entred 
as one may fay, into the firft Rudiments of Civil Conver¬ 
sion, they (eft thefe Hedge-notes for another fort of Poem ' 
a little more poliihd, which was alfo full of pleafam Raiilervi 
but without any mixture of Obfceniry. This new Species of 
Poetry appear’d under the Name of Satire, becaule of its va¬ 
riety, and was adorn’d wish Ccmpoiiticns of Mufick, and with. 

- W £ ea , h ! : :ijs about the Year of Rome 514 bad 

introduced me new Eateruioneat* of Tragedy and Comedy, 
the Peopic neglcAed and abandon’d their old Diverfion of Sa- 

* ,r . es, ,\ not to y l - : -? cr, .jk them up again, and then they 
pmd them to tndr Comedies, playing-them at the end of 
the Otamg as tue trench continue at this Day to adl their 
farces in the nature of a kpo a tc Representation from their Tra- 

geaiev. 
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A Year after Andromcui had open’d the Roman Stage with his 
new Drama's, Ennius was born ; Who when he was grown to 
Man's Eftate, having ferioufly confider’d the Genius of the Peo¬ 
ple, and how eagerly they follow’d the firft Satires, thought it 
would be worth his while, to refine upon the Projedf, and to write 
Satires, not to be aefted on the Theatre, but read. The Event 
was anfwerable to his Expedition, and his Defign being im- 
prov’d by Pacuvius , adorn’d with a more graceful Turn by La- 
cilius, and advanc’d to its full height by Horace , Juvenal, and 
Perfius , grew into a diftindt Species of Poetry, and has ever met 
with Wnd Reception in the World. To the fame Original we 
owe the other fort of Satire, call'd Varronian, (from the learned 
Varro who firft compos’d it,) This was written freely, with¬ 
out any reftraint to Verfe or Profe, but confifting of an intermix¬ 
ture of both : Of which nature are the Satyricon of Petronius, Se - 
need s mock Deification of the Emperor Claudius t and Boethius 9 s 
Con fate non s. 

As for the Mi milt % from m wA&m, to imitate , Scaliger defines 
it, to be a Poem imitating any fort of Actions, fo as to make them af~ 
pear ridiculous (a). The Original of ir, he refers to the Come¬ 
dies ; in which, when the Chorus went off the Stage, they were 
fucceeded by a forr of A&or$ who diverted the Audience, for 
lome time with Apifh Poftures, and Antick Dances. They 
were not mask’d, but had their Faces fmear’d over with Soor, 
and drefs’d themfelves in Lsmb-skins, which are call’d Pefcia in 
the old Verfcs of the Salih They wore Garlands of Ivy, and 
carried Baskets full of Herbs and Flowers to the Honour of Bac- 
thuSy as had been obferv d in the firft Inftitution of the Cuftom 
at Athens . They adted always bare-foot, and were thence call’d 
Planipedes . 

Thefe Diverfions being receiv’d with univerfal Applaufe by 
the People, the Adfors took affurance to model them into a di- 
ftimft Entertainment from the other Plays, and prefent them 
by themfelves. And perhaps it was not ’till cow, that they un¬ 
dertook to write feveral Pieces of Poetry with the Name of 
MV»f, reprefenting an imperfect fort of Drama , not divided 
Into Adte and perform’d only by a fingle Perfon. Thefe were 
a very frequent Entertainment of the Roman Stage, long after 
Trgedy and Cotnedy had been advanc’d to their full height, 
anH (eem to have always maintain’d a very great Efteem in the 
Town 

( a ) De re Poet. lib. 1. cap. 10. 
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The two fatuous Mimicks, or Pantomimi , as they call'd them, 
were Laberius and Publius, both Contemporary to Julius Cafar. 
LabcVius was a Perfon of the Equeftrian Rank, and ac Three¬ 
score Years of Age, a&ed the Mimick Pieces of bis own com- 
pofing, in the Games which Cafar prefenred to the People; for 
which he receiv'd a Reward of Five hundred Seflertia , and a 
Gold Ring, and fo recover’d the Honour which he had forfeited 
by performing on the Stage (t b ). Macrobius has given us part of a 
Prologue of this Author, wherein he feems to complain of the Ob¬ 
ligation which Cafar laid on him to appear in the Quaiiry of an 
Adtor, fo contrary to his own Inclinations, and to the former 
Coiirfe of his Life : Some of them, which may ferve for a tafteof 
his Wit and Style, are as follows: 

Fortuna immoderata in bono aque atque in malo , 

Si tibi erat libitum litter drum laudibus 
Fiord cacumen nofir a fam<e franger e. 

Cur , cltm vigebam membris pravtridantibtU 
Satisfacere populo C? tali c*m poteram viro , 

'Ncnflexibilem me concurvafii ut carperes ? 

Nunc me quo dejicts ? Qiiid adfcenam affero : 

Decorum forman dignitatem corporis , 

Animi virtutem y an vocis jucundx fonum ? 

*Ut hedera ferpens vires arborcas necat ; 

It a me vetufias amplexu annorum enecat . 

Sepulcbri frnilis nibil nifi nomen retineo . 

Horace indeed exprefly taxes his Compofures with want of E- 
legance (c ); But Scaliger (d) thinks the Cenfure to be very unjuit ; 
and that the Verfes cited by Macrobius are much better than thofe 
of Horace* in which this Reflection is to be found. 

There goes a fliarp Repartee of the fame Laberius upon Tut - 
Ip, when upon receiving the Golden Ring of C&far, be went to 
rofume his Seat among the Knights; they, out of a Principle of 
Honour, feem’d very unwilling to receive him 5 Cicero particu¬ 
larly told him, as he pafs’d by. That indeed he would make 
room for him with all bis Hearr, but that he was fqueez’d up 
already himfelf. No wonder, (fays Laberius) that you who 
commonly make ufe of two Seats at once, Unfit your felf 
fqueez’d up, when you fit like other People. In which he 

(6) Sueton. in JuL cap. 39. Afacrob. Saturn, lib. 2, cap.7. (c) Vib.i, 

Sat. 10. (d) De re Poet. lib. 1. cap. 10. 
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gave a very feVere wipe on the double dealing of the Ora¬ 
tor f*). * 

Publius was a Syrian by Birth j but receiv’d his Education at 
Rome in the Condition of a Slave. Having by feveral Specimens 
of Wit obtain’d bis Freedom, he fet to write Mimick Pieces, 
and adted them with wonderful Applaufe about the Towns in 
Italy . At laft, being brought to Hpme, to bear a pare in Cafars 
Plays, he challeng’d all the Dramatick Writers and A&ors, and 
won the Prize from every Mfn of them one by one, even from 
Laberius himfelf (/). A Collection of Sentences taken out of his 
Works are ftill extant. Jqfeph Scaliger gives them a Very high 
Encomium, and thought it worth bis while to turn them into 
Greek. 

(a\ AUcrob. Saturn. lib. 2. cap. 7. fb ) Idem lib. 2. cap. 7. 


C H A P. VI. 

Of the Roman Tragedy aud Comedy. 

T H E Homan Tragedy and Comedy were wholly borrow’d 
fcorn the Grecians , and therefore do not fo properly fall 
under the prefent Defign : Yet in order to a right undemand¬ 
ing of thefe Pieces, there is Scope enough for a very ufeful En¬ 
quiry, without roaming fo far as Athens , unlefs upon a neceflary 
account. The Parts of a Play agreed on by ancient and modern 
Writers, are thefe four: Firft, The Protafis , or Entrance, which 
gives a Light only to the Characters of the Perfons, and pro¬ 
ceeds very little to any part of the Action. Secondly, The Epi- 
tafis , or working up of the Plot, where the Play grows warmer 5 
the Defign or Adlion of it is drawing on, and you fee fometbing 
promifing that ic will come to pafe. Thirdly, The Cataftafis , or, 
in a Homan Word, the Status , the height and full growth of 
the Play : This may properly be call’d the Counter-turn, which 
deltroys that Expectation, imbroils the Action in new Diffi¬ 
culties. and leaves us far diftanr from that Hope in which it 
found as. Laftly, The Otaftrophe, or a^wi the difeovery, or 
unravelling of the Plot: Here we fee all things fettling again 
on their firft Foundations 5 and the Obftacleg which Kindred 

the 
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the Defigh or A&ion of the Play once remov’d, it ends with 
that refemblance of Truth and Nature, that the Audience are fa¬ 
iled with the Conduit of it (a). It’s a queftion, whether the 
firft Roman Drama’s were divided into Ads j or at laft it feetns 
probable, that thefe were not admitted into Comedy ’till after 
it had loft its Chorus, and fo flood in need of iome more necef- 
lary Divifions than could be made by the Mufick only. Yet the 
five Ads were fo eftablilh’d in the time of Horace, that he gives 
it for a Rule, 

New minor, neu fit quitito produRior aRu \ 

Fabula. 


The diftindion of the Scenes feems to have been an Invention 
of the Grammarians, and is not to be found in the old Copies of 
Plautus tnd Terence-, and therefore thefe are wholly left out in 
the late excellent Tranflations. 

The Drama’s prefented at Rome, were divided in genera! 
into Palli at a: and Togatz, Grecian, and properly Roman : In 
the former, the Plot being laid in Greece, the Adors were habi¬ 
ted according to the falhion of that Country i in the other the 
Perfons were (oppos'd to be Romans, But then the Coinedies, 
properly Roman were of feveral forts : P rattextata, when the 
Adors were fuppos’d to be Perfons of Quality, fuco as had the 
liberty of wearing the PrMexta, or Purple Gown : Tabernattx, 
when the Taberna, low ordinary Buildings wera exprefs d in the 
Scenes, the Perfons being of the lower Rank. Suetonius (b) in¬ 
forms us, That C. Melijjiis, in the time of Augujlus, mtroducd 
a new fort of Togat*, which he call’d Trabeatat. Monfieur Da- 
cur is of Opinion, that they were wholly taken up in Matters 
relating to the Camp, and that the Perfons reprefented were 
fome of the chief Officers (c) : For the Trabea was the proper 
Habit of the Canful when he fet forward on any Warlike De- 
fign. There was a Species of Comedy different from borh rbefe, 
and more inclining to Farce, which they call d AteSan<e, from 
Atella, a Town of the Of dans in Campania . where it was hrtt. 
invented. The whole delign of it was Mirth and Jefting, ftbo 
fometimes with a. mixture of Debauchery, and U.civious Po- 
ftures) and therefore they were nor reckon’d among the Htftrt- 
on es, or common Players ; but kept the benefit of their Tribe, 
and might be lifted for Soldi ers, a Privilege allow d oniyjo 

ufvix.Dryden’i Dramat. B&yTff) De darisGrammtTi. (< Not - 
V on grate’s Art Poet. p ree . 
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Freepaeni Sometimes perhaps the AteUan* were prefented be' 
tween the Ads of other Comedies, by way of Exodium, or 
Interlude: As we meet with Exodium AteBanicum in Sueto¬ 
nius (d). 

Tho’ all the Rules by which the Drama is practis’d at this 
Day, neither fuch as relate to the Juftnefs and Symmetry of the 
Plot, or the Epifodical Ornaments ; fitch as Defcriptions, Nar¬ 
rations, and other Beauties not effential to the Play, were de¬ 
liver'd to ,us by the Ancients, and the Judgment which we make 
of all Performances in this kind, are guided by their Examples 
and Directions ; yet there are feveral things belonging to the old 
Dramatick Pieces, which we cannot at all underftand by the Mo¬ 
dern, fince, not being effential to thefe Works, they have been 
long difus’d. Of this Jort we may reckon up, as particularly 
worth our Obfervation; the Buskin and the Sock, the Mafques, 
the Chorus, and the Flutes. 

The Cothurnus aud the Soccus y were fuch eminent Marks of 
Diftindtion between the old Tragedy and Comedy, that they 
were brought, not only to ngnifie thole diftind Species of Dra- 
ma rick Poetry, but to exprefs the lublime and the bumble Style 
in any other Compoiitions: As Martial calls Virgil; Cothurnam l 
tho* he never meddled with Tragedy. 

Grande Cothumati pone Maronji opus. 

This Cothurnus is thought to have been a fquare/bigh fort of 
Boot, which made the Adors appear above the ordinary fee of 
Mortals, fuch as they fuppos’d the old Heroes to have generally 
been; and at the lame time giving them leave to move but flow- 
!y, were well accommodated to the-Srate and Gravity which Sub¬ 
jects of that nature requir’d. Yet ’tis plain they were not in ufe 
only on the Stage 5 for Virgil brings in the Goddels Venus in the 
Habit of a Tyrian Maid, telling JEnea&> 

Virginibus Tyriis mos eft geflare fharetras 3 
* Purpureoque alt? fur as vincire cothurno. 

From which it appears,' that the Hunters fometimes wore Bul¬ 
kins to fecure their Legs: But then we muft fuppofe them to 
be much lighter and better contriv'd than the other, for fear 
they fhould prove a hindrance to the Swiftnefs and Agility re- 


(d) Tiber 4$. 
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qair’d in that Sport. The Women in fome Parts of half, ftill 
wear a fort of Shooes, or rather Stilts, fomewhat like thefe Bus¬ 
kins which they call Ciofpmi : Lajjsls informs us, that, he had 
feen them at Venice a full half-yard high. 

The Seed were a flight kind of covering for the Feet, whence 
the Falhion and the Name of our Socks are denv d. I he Co- 
madians wore thefe to reprefenttbe vility of the Perfons they re- 
prefented; as debauch’d young Sparks, old crazy M.fers, P.mps, 
Parafites, Strumpets, and the reft of that Gang. For jh e Sock 
being proper to the Women, as it was very light and duo, was 
always counted fcandalous when worn by Men ,TbusSe»«* 

I a) exclaims againft Cahgula for fitting to judge upon Life 
and Death in a rich pair -of Socks adorn’d wuh Gold and 

^Another Reafon why they were taken up by the Acftors of Co¬ 
medy might be , becaufe they were tb^fitteft that can be ima¬ 
gin’d for dancing. Thus Catullus invokes Hymen the Patron of 
Weddings. 

Hue veni nivco gerens 
Luteumfede foccum ,~ 

Exitus hilari die * ■ 

Voce Carmina tinnuld 
PcBe hurrnm pedibus. 

The Perfona,or Mafque Jgeltus(b) derives(accoriing to an old 
Author) from Perfono, to found throughly; becaufe thefe Vizards 
being put over the Face, and left open at the Mouth, rendred 
,he Voice much clearer and fuller, by contrading it into a lefler 
compafs. But Scaliger will not aliow of this Conjecture. How¬ 
ever the reafon of it (which is all that concerns us at preient) 
appears from all the old Figures of the Mafques.m which we find 
always a very large wide holedefign’dfor theMottth Madam 
Bader , who met with the Draughts of the Comtek Vizards in 
a very old Manufcript of Terence, informs us, that they were 
not like ours which cover only the Face: But that they came o- 
ver the whole Head, and had always a fort of Peruque of Hair 
faften’d on them, proper to the Perfon whom they were to repre- 

fcn The Original of the Mafque is refer d by Horace to ffehy- 
lus ; whereas before the Adtors had no other difguife, Ut to 

(a J Be Beneric. lit. 2. cap. 12. CO Noft. lib. 5* cap. 7 . 
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fmear over their Faces with odd Colour* ; and yet this was well 
enough when their Stage was no better than a Carr, 

Jgnotum Tragic# genus invenijfe Camcen# 

Dicitur , & plauflris vexijjb Poemata Tbejpis\ 

Qu# carterent agerentq; perunElt f&cibusora y 
Poft hunc perfon# falheqi repertor boneft# 

* JEfchylus & modi c ft implevit pulpit a t ignis ; 

Ec docuit magnumq-y loqut % mtiqi Cotburno * 

4 

When Thejpff firft expos’d the Tragick Mufe, 

Rude were the A&ors, and a Cart the Scene ; 

Where ghaftly Faces, fiain’d with Lees of Wine, 

Frighted the Children, and amus'd the Croud. 

This Aifchylm (with Indignation) fa w. 

And built a Stage, found out a decent Drefs ; 
BroughtfVizards in (a civileer difguife) 

And taught Men how to fpeak and how to ad. 

My Lord Upfcommw* 

The Chorus Hedelin defines to be, a Company of Adors, re- 
prefenting the Aflembly, or Body of thofe Perfons, who either 
were prefent, or probably might be fo, upon that Place or Scene, 
where the bufinefs wasfupposd to be tranfaded. This is exad- 1 
ly obferv’d in the four Grecian Dramaiick Poets, AEfchylus , So - 
phoclesy Euripides and Anftophanes : But the only Latin Trage¬ 
dies which remain, thofe under the Name of Seneca , as they 
are faulty in many Refpeds, fo particularly are they in the Cho- 
r«/s: For fometimes they hear all that’s faid upon the S age, fee 
all that’s done, and fpeak very properJy to all: At otb?r time9 
one wou’d think they were blind, deaf, or dumb. In many of 
thefe Dramas, one can hardly tell whom they reprefeot, bow 
they were drefs’d, what reafon brings them on the Stage, or 
why they are of one Sex more than of another. Indeed the 
Verfes are fine, full of Thought, and over-loaded with Conceit; 
but may inmoft places be very well fpar’d, wichour fpoiling any 
thing either in the Sence or the Reprefen cation of the Poem. 
Befides, the Tbebais has no Chorus at all; which may give us 
ocealion to doubt of what Scaliger affirms fo pofitiveiy. That 
Tragedy was never without Chorus's, For it feems. probable 
enough, that in the time of the debauch’d and loofe Emperours, 
when Mimicks and Buffoons came in. for Interludes to Tragedy 
as well as Comedy, the Chorus ceas’d by degrees to be a part of 
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the Dramatick Poem, and dwindled into a Troop of Muficians 
and Dancers, who mark’d the Intervals of the Adl^, 

The Office of the Chorus is thus excellently deliver’d by Ho¬ 


race, 

ARoris partes Chorus ofjiciumq; virile 
Defendat : neu quid medios intercinat aBus 
Quod non propofito conducat & bxreat ape. 

Me bonis fave at q; & concilietur amicis , 

Etregat iratos , amet peccare timentesj 

JRc dapes laudet menfe brevis ; iSe falubrem 
Juftitiam , legefy; & apertts otia portis, 

Tffe tegat commijja > deofq; frecetur & ores 
Vt redeat mi fir is, abeat fortuna fuperbis . 

A Chorus (hould fepply what A&ion wants 
And has a generous and manly part ; 

Bridles wild Rage, loves rigid Honefty, 

And.ftridt obfervanceof impartial Laws * 

Sobriety, Security, and Peace: 

And begs the Gods to turn blind Fortune s Wheel; 

To raile the wretched, and pull down the Proud. 

But nothing muft be fung between the Adis 
But what fome way conduces to the Plot. 

My Lord Bpfiommon. 


This Account is chiefly to be underftood of the Chorus ofTra¬ 
gedies ; yet the old Comedies, we are affur’d, had their Chorus'* 
too, as yec appears in Ariftophanes ; where, befides thofe com¬ 
pos’d of the ordinary fort of' Perfons, we meet with one of 
Clouds, another of Frogs, and a third of Wafps > but all very 
conformable to the nature of the Subject, and extremely Co¬ 
mical. 

Twould be foreign to our prefent purpofe to trace the Original 
of the Chorus , and to Ihew how it was regulated by Tbejpis, (gene¬ 
rally honour’d with the Title of the firft Tragedian*,) whereas be¬ 
fore *twas nothing elfe but a Company of Muficians tinging and 
dancing in the honour of Bacchus . It may be more proper to ob- 
ferve how it came, after fome time, to be left out in Comedy, 
as it is in that of the Homans. Horaces Reafon is, that the Ma¬ 
lignity and Satyrical Humour of the Poets was the caufe of it; 
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for they made the Chorus's abufe People (o feverely, and with fo 
bare a Face, that the Magiftrates at laft forbad them to ufeany 
at all. 

■ ' 1 1 —. . “ Chorufque 

Turpifir olticuit , fublato jure nocendi . 

But perhaps, if the Rules of probability had not likewife fe- 
conded this Prohibition, the Poets would have preferv’d their 
Chorus (till, bating the Satirical Edge of it. Therefore a far¬ 
ther Reafon may be offer’d for this Alteration. Comedy took 
its Model and Conftitution from Tragedy ; and when the 
down-right abufing of living Perfons was prohibited, they in¬ 
vented new Subje&s, which they govern'd by the Rules of Tra¬ 
gedy ; but as they were neceffitated to paint the A6Hons of the 
Vulgar, and confequently confin’d to mean Events, they gene¬ 
rally thofe the place of their Scene in feme Street before the 
Houfes of thofe whom they fuppos’d concern’d in the Plot : Now 
it was not very likely that mere (hould be fuch a Company in 
thofe places, managing an Intrigue of inconfiderable Perfons 
from Morning till Night. Thus Comedy of it felf let fall the 
x Chorus , which it could not preferve with any probability. 

The Tibice, or Flutes, are as little underftood as any parti¬ 
cular Subject of Antiquity j and yet without the knowledge of 
them we can make nothing of the Titles prefix’d to Terence' s 
Comedies. Horace gives us no farther light into this matter, than 
by obferving the difference between the (mail rural Pipe, and the 
larger and louder Flute afterwards brought into falhion: How^ 
ever his Account is not to be pafs’d by: 

Tibia non ut nunc orichalco vinSia , tub/eq; 

JEmula j fid tenuis fimplexq; for amine pauca, 

Adfpirare & adejfi choris erat utilis , at/}; 

Nondum fpijj'a nimis complete fidilia flatu. 

Quo fan? populus numerabilis , utpote parvus } 

Et frugi caftufy; verecttndufq\ coibat. 

Poftquam cospit agros ex tender e vtflor, urbem 

(.atior amplest mums, vinoq; diurno 
Plaeari Genius feft is impune diebus ; 

Accejftt numerify; modify; Itcentsa major. *■ 

JndoFtus quid enim faperet , liberq; laborum 
ftftfticus Vrbano covfufus , turpis honefto ? 
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Sic fxifcce motumq ; (3 luxuriant addidit arti 
Tib teen , traxitq; vagus per pulpita veftem. 

Firft the fijrill found of a fmall rural Pipe, 

(Not loud like Trumpet?, nor adorn’d as now) 

Was Entertainment for the Infant Stage, 

And pleas’d the thin and baftitul Audience, 

OF our well-meaning frugal Anceftors. 

Bur when our Walls and Limits were enlarg’d. 

And Men (grown wanton by Prosperity) 

Studied new Airs of Luxury and £afe, 

The Verfe, the Mufick, and the Scenes improv’d ; 

For how Ihould Ignorance be Judge of Wit, 

Or Men of Sence applaud the Jefts of Fools ? 

Then cime rich Ciothes, ? nd gracefal Adtion in. 

And Inftrumems were taught more moving Nores. 

My Lord Upfcommon, 

This Relation, tho’ very excellent, cannot falve the main dif¬ 
ficulty, and that is, to give the proper diftineftion of the Flutes, 
according to the feveral Names under which we find them, as 
the Pares, and Imp ires, the Dextra and Siniftr# , the Lydia, the 
Sarrava, and the Phrygia. A4oii of the eminent Criticks have 
made fome Effays towards the clearing of this Subject, parti¬ 
cularly Scaliger , A’dus JAanutiuSy Salmafiusy and Tanaquillus 
Taber ; from wfco r e Colle&ions, and her own admirable Judg¬ 
ment, M^dam Lacier has lately giv>n us a very rational Account 
of the Matter, The Performers of the Mufick ffays file) * play’d 
always on two Flutes, the whole time of the Comedy. That 
which they flopp’d with their Rtght-band was on that Account 
call'd Rig/v-handed, and that which they ftoppd with their 
Left, Lcft-b?.nded. The firft bad but a few Holes, and found¬ 
ed a deep Bslc ; the other had a grearer number of Holes, and 
gave a fhrilier and fiiarper Nore. When the Muficians play’d 
on two Flutes of a different Sonnd,tbey us’d, to fay the Piece was 
play’d tiliis n?> pari bus, with unequal Flutes , or Tibi is dextris 
i3 fwiftris , with P\ight and Left-handed Flutes . When they 
play’d on two Flutes of the fame found, they us’d to fay, the 
Mufick was perform'd tiliis paribus dextris, on equal Right-hand¬ 
ed Flutes, if they wefe of the deeperffort; or elfe tibiis paribus 
finiftris , on equal Lef Handed Flutes, if they were ihofe of the 
Ihriller Note. > •?< 
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Two equal Right-handed Flutes, they call’d Lydian ; two e~ 
qual Left-handed ones Sarran<e , or Tyrian; two unequal Flutes 
Phrygian , as Imitations of the Mufick of thofe Countries. The 
laft fort Virgil exprefly attributes to the Phrygians. JEneid. 9. 

Over* Phrygi £ , neque enim Phryges ! ite per aha 

Dindyma , ubi ajjuetis biforem dat tibia cantum. 

Where by biforem cantum the Commentators underftand an un¬ 
equal .ftund, fuch as was made by two different Pipes, one fiat, 
and the ocher (harp. 

The Title of Tree’s Artdria cannot be made out according 
to this Explanation, unlefs we fuppofefas there is very good rea- 
ion) that the Mufick fometimes chang’d in the a&ing of a Play 5 
and at the proper Intervals, two Right-handed, and two Left- 
handed Flutes might be us’d. 

Our late ingenious Tranflators of Terence, are of a different 
opinion from the French Lady. when they render tibiis paribus 
dextris & fwiftris, two equal Flutes, the one Bight-handed, and the- 
other Left-handed: Whereas the Mufick jfhould feera rather ra 
hgve been performed ail along on two equal Flutes, fometimes on 
two Right-handed, and lometimcs on two Left-handed. 

Old Donatus ~ou!d have qs believe, that the Right-handed,or 
Lydian Flute? denoted xbt more ferions Matter and Language 
of the Comedy ': That Lcf-handed, or Surras were pro¬ 
per ro expreJs th: lights is of a more jocofe Stile : And that when 
a Right-handed Flute v- as join’d with a Left-handed , it gave us 
to underftand the mixture of Gravity and Mirth in the fame Play. 
But fince the Title cf the Tleautontmqycnmems^ or Self-tormentor , 
informs us, that the Mufick was perform d, the iirft time of Add¬ 
ing on unequal Flutes, and the fecond rme on Right-handed 
Flutes, we cannot agree with the old Schoiiaft, without fuppo- 
fing the fame Play, at one time to be partly ferious and partly 
merry j and at ar.other time to be who'-tp of the graver fort > 
which would be ridiculous ro imagine. Therefore the ingeni¬ 
ous Lady happily advinceth a very lair Opinion , That the Mu- 
fick was not guided by the Subjetf of the Play, but by the oeca- 
fion on which it was prefen ted. Thus in the Pieces which were 
a&ed at Funeral Solemnities, the Mufick was perform’d on two 
Right-handed Flutes, as rhe tr.oft Grave and Melancholy: In 
thofe afted on any jot faL Account, the Mufick confined of two 
Left-handed Flutes, as the britfeeft and moft airy. But in the 
great'Feftivals of the Gods, which participated of an equal fh^a 
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of Mirth and Religion, the Mufickin the Comedies was perform¬ 
ed with unequal Flutes, the one Right-handed , and the other 
Left-handed j or elfe by turns, fometimes on two Right-han¬ 
ded Flutes, and fometimes on two Left-handed,as may be judg¬ 
ed of Terence's fair Andrian. 

If any thing farther deferves our notice in relation to the Ro- 
man Dramas, it is the remarkable difference between their Aft¬ 
ers a nd tbofe of Greece. For at Athens the Aftors were generally 
Perfons of good Birth and Education, fortbemoft part Orators 
or Poets of the firft Rank. Sometimes we find Kings tbemfelves 
performing on the Theatres ; and Cornelius Nepos allures us, 
that to appear on the publick Stage was not in the leaft injurious 
to any Man’s Character or Honour (a). 

But in Home we meet with a quite contrary Praftice: For 
the Hiftriones ((o called from Hi/ter fignifying a Player in the 
Language of the Tufcans , from whom they were firft brought 
to Ro;we to appeafe the Gods in time of a Plague) were the 
moft fcandalous Company imaginable; none of that Profeffioq 
being allow’d the privilege to belong to any Tribe, or rank’d a- 
ny higher than the Slaves. However, if any of them happen’d 
at the fame time to be excellent Artifts, and Men of good Mo- 
.rals, tbtykldoEQ fail’d of the Efteem and Refpeft of the chiefeft 
Perfons in the Commonwealth. This is evident from the Ac¬ 
count we have in Hiftory of the admirable Hpfcius , of whom 
Tully , his familiar Friend, has left this lafting Commendation: 
Cbm artifex ejufrnodi fit , ut Jolus dignus videatur ejje qui in Scend 
fpeSietur ; turn vir ejufrnodi eft, ut Jolus aigntts vide at ur qut eO non 
accedat ( b ). So com pleat an Artift, that be Teem’d the only Per- 
fon who deferv’d to tread the Stage ? and yet at the fame rimefo 
excellent a Man in all other Refpefts, that he Teem’d the only 
Perfon, who pf all Men (hould not take up that Profeffion, 

(a) In Prscfato Yit. (b) Pro. Quiv.ZL 
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CHAP. VII. 

1 

Of the Sacred Votive , and Funeral Games. 

J ysir 

T H E Sacred Games, being inftituted on feveral occafions to 
the Honour of feveral Deities, are divided into many Spe- 
ties, all which very frequently occur in Authors, and may be 
thus in Ihort defcribU 

The LVDl MEGALENSES were inftituted to the Hon¬ 
our of the great Goddefs, or the Mother of the Gods, when 
her Statue was brought with fo much Pomp from PeJJinum to 
Uptoe. They confifted only of Scenical Sports, and were a fc- 
lemn time or Invitation to Entertainments among Friends. In 
the fqlemn Proceffion the Women danc’d before the Image of the 
Goddefs 5 and the Magiftrates appear’d in all their Robes; 
whened came the Phrafe of Purpura Megalenfis . They lafted 
fix Days, from the Day before the Nones of April to the Ides. 
At firft they feem to have been call’d the Megalenfia , from *uVr> 
great , and afterwards to have loft the n; fince we find them 
more frequently under the Name of Megdlefia. It is particular¬ 
ly remarkable in thefe Games, that no Servant was allow'd to 
bear a part in the Celebration. 

The LV D l GE RE ALES were defign d to the Honour 
of Ceres, and borrow'd from Eleufine in Greece. In tbefe Games 
the Matrons reprefemed the Grief of Ceres , after (he had loft her 
Daughter Proferpine , and her Travels to find her again. They 
were held from the Day before the Ides of April , eight Days 
together in the Circus , where, befides the Combats of Horfemen 
and other Diverfions, was led up the Pompa Circenjis , or Cerea- 
Us t confiftiogof a folemn Proceffion of the Perfons that were to 
engage in the Exerciles, accompanied with the Magiftrates and 
Ladies of Quality, the Statues of the Gods and of famous Men, 
being carried along in State on Waggons/which they call d Then- 

fa 

LVDl f[L0 R4 L E S, Sacred to Flora , and celebratedfap- 
on advice of the Sibylline Oracles) every Spring to beg a Blef- 
fing on the Grafs, Trees and Flowers, Some are of opinion,that 
they owe their Original to a famous Whore, who having gain d 
a great Eftate by her Trade, left the Commonwealth her Heir, 
With this Condition, that every Year they lhould celebrate her 

Birth- 
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Birth-day with publick Sp6rts: The Maglftrates, to avoid fuch 
a publick Scandal, and at the fame time to keep their Protmfe, 
held the Games on the Day appointed, but pretended that it was 
done in Honour of a new Goddefs. the Patronefs of Flowers. 
Whether this Conjecture be true or no, we are certain that the 
main part of the Solemnity was manag’d by a Company of lewd 
Strumpets, vvbe ran up and down naked, fometimes dancing, 
fomehmes fighting, or acftrng the Mimicks. However it came 
to pafs, the wifeit and gravel* Homans were not for difcontmumg 
this Cuftom,- tbo’ the moft indecent imaginable: For Porcius Ca¬ 
to when he was prcknt at thefe Games> and law the People alba- 
mea to let the Maids ftrip while he was there, immediately 
went out of the Theatre, to let the Ceremony have ns 

C °LV DI M A RT 1 A L E S, inftituted to the Honour of Mars, 
and held twice the Year, on the fourth of the Ides of May , 
and again on the Kalends of Augufl, the Day on which bis Tem¬ 
ple was confecrated. They had no particular Ceremonies that 
we can meet with, befides the ordinary Sports in the Cireo, and 

Ampbutaatre^ A ^S, celebrated to the Honour of 

Apollo. They owe their Original to an old Prophetical fort of a 
Poem cafually found ; in which the Romans were advisd, that if 
they defir’.d to drive out the Troops of their Enemies which in- 
fefted their Borders, they (hould inftitute yearly Games to Apollo, 
and at the time of their Celebration make a Collection out, of 
the publick and private Stocks, for a Prefent to the God ; appoin¬ 
ting ten Men to take care they were held with the fame Cere¬ 
monies as in Greece (b). Macrobius relates, that the firft time 
thefe Games were kept, an Alarm being given by the Enemy, 
the People immediately march’d out againft them , and during 
the Fight, faw a Cloud of Arrows difeharg’d from the Sky on 
the adverfe Troops,fo as to put them to a very diforderly Flight, 
and fecure the Victory to the Romans (c). The People fat to fee, 
the Circevfian Plays, all crown’d w.ith LawreJ, the Gates were 
get open, and the Diy kept Sacred with all manner of Ce¬ 
remonies. Thefe Games at firft were not fix’d, but kept every 
Year upon wbat Day the Pr*tor thought fit; till about the Year 
of the City 5 45. aLawpafs’d to fettle them for ever od acon- 
ftant Day, which was near the Nones of July : This Alteration 

Crf'U' i/ci . Maxim, lib. 2. cap. 5. (p) iit/.Iib. 25. (c) Saturn, fib. 
'.cap.. 17. 


was 
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was occafion’d by a grievous Plaghe then raging in %cme t which 
they thought might in fome meafure be allay’d by that A£of Re¬ 
ligion (4 ' ^ 

LZJ Dl CAPITOLIN I, inftituted to the Honour of Ju¬ 
piter Capitolintis , upon account of his preferving his Temple from 
the Gauls, A more famous fort of Capitoline Games were brought 
up by Dominant to be held every five Years with the Name of 
Agones Capitolini , in imitation of the Grecians. In thefe the Pro- 
feffors of all forts bad. a publick Contention, and the Vigors 
were crown’d, and prefented with Collars and other Marks of 
Honour. 

L VD I 1 { 0 MA N I, the moft ancient Games, inftituted at 
the firft building of the Circus by Tarquinius Prifcus, Hence, in 
a ftridt Sence, Ludi Circenfes is often us’d to fignifie the fame So¬ 
lemnity! They were defign d to the Honour of the three great 
Deities, Jupiter , Juno and Minerva, Tis worth obferving, 
that tho* they were ufually call’d Circenfes , yet in Livy we meet 
with the Ludi Romani Scenici (b), intimating that they were cele¬ 
brated with new Sports. The old Fafti make them to be kept 
nine Days together, from the Day before the Nones to the Day 
before the Ides of September : In which two we find another fort 
of Ludi Romani , celebrated five Days together, within two Days 
after thefe. P. Manutius thinks the laft to have been inftitu¬ 
ted very late , not ’till after the Profecution of Verres by 
Cicero (c). 

L*V DI CONSTJALES, inftituted by Remains,with de¬ 
fign to furprize the Sabine Virgins 5 the Account of which is thus 
given us by Plutarch : 4 He gave out as if he bad foundan Altar 
1 of a certain God hid under Ground ; the God they call’d Con - 
1 fits, the God of Counfel : This is properly Neptune , the Inven- 

* fer of Horfe-riding ; 'for the Altar is kept cover’d in the great 

* Circo , only at Horfe-Races, then it appears to publick view: 
1 And fome fay it was not without reafon that this God had his 

* Altar hid under Ground,becaufe all Counfels ought to be fecret 
e and conceal’d. Upondifcovery of this Ahir .Romulus, byPro- 
1 clamation, appointed a Day for a fplendid Sacrifice, and for 

* publick Games and Shews to entertain all forts of People, and 
many flock’d rbirber; he himfelffat uppermoft among bis No¬ 
bles, clad in Purple. Now the fign of their falling on was to 

c be, whenever he arofe and gather’d up bis Robe, and threw it 
1 over his Body; his Men ftood all ready arm’d, with rbeir 

C aj Eh', lib. 25. (b) Liv . lib. 3. (c) Manat, in Verr in. 

\ Eyes 
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1 Eyes intent upon him 5 and when the Sign was given, draw-’ 
c in their Swordsand falling on with a great Shour, bore away 
1 the Daughters of the Sabines, they themfelves flying, without 
1 any lecc or hindrance. Thefe Games were celebrated yearly 
on the twelfth of the Kalends of September,confiding Tor the moft 
part of Horfe-Races, and Encounters in the Circus. 

LVDl C0MPITAL1TII fo call’d from the Compita.ox 
Crols-Lanes, where they were in diluted and.celebrated by the 
rude Multitude that was got together,before the building of Rpme. 
They feem to have been laid down for many Years, ’till Servius 
Tulttus revived them. They were held during the Compitalia , 
or Feaft of the Lares, who prefided as well over Streets asHou- 
fes Suetonius tells us, that Augujlus order’d the Lares to be 
crown’d twice a Year at the Compitalitian Games, with Spring-? 
Flower and Summer-Flowers (4J. Thiscrowning theFJouftioJd^ 
Gods, and offering Sacrifices up and down in the Streets, made 
the grearelt part of the Solemnity of the Feaft. 

LVDl AVGVSTALES and PALATINI , both in- 
ftituted to the Honour of Augujlus after he had been enroll'd in 
the number of the Gods ; the former by $ the common confenc of 
the People, and the other by his Wife Livia, which were always 
celebrated in the Palace (b). They were both continued by the 
fucceeding Emperours. 

LV DI S JECV L A J{E S, the moft remarkableGames that 
we meet with in the Homan Story. The common Opinion makes 
them to have had a very odd Original; of which we have a te¬ 
dious Relation in Valerius Maximus {c) of the Ancienrs,and An* 
gelus Politianus (d) of the Moderns. Monfieur Dacier in his excel¬ 
lent Remarks on the Secular Poem of^ Horace, paffes by this old 
Conceit as trivial and fabulous and aflures us, that we need go no 
farther for the rife of the Cultom, than to the Sibylline Oracle*, 
for which the Inmans had fo great an Efteem and Veneration. 

In thefe fscred Writings there was one famous Prophecy to 
this effect; That if the Romans at the beginning of every Age 
ihoiild bold folemn Games in the Campus Martius to the Honour 
of Pluto, Proferphie , Juno, Ap Ho , Diana, Ceres, and the Parc<e 9 
or three fatal Sifters, their City flioold :ver flourifli, and ail Na¬ 
tions be fubje&ed to their Dominion. They were very ready to 
obey the Oracle, and in all tht Ceremonies us’d on that occa- 
fwn conform'd themfelves to irs Directions, The whole manner 

(a) Aug. cap. 32. (b) Dio. lib. 5 SuetJ Calig, $ 5 . (c) Lib. 2. cap’ 
4. id) M'fed lan cap. 58. 

of 
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of the Solemnity was as follows: In the fir ft place the Heralds f 
receiv’d Orders to make an invitation of the whole World, to 
come to a Feaft which they bad never feen already , and ftioufd 
never fee again. Some few Days before the beginning of the 
Games, the Quindecemviri , taking their Sears in the Capitol and 
in the Palatine Temple , diftributed among the People Parcels r 
of purifying Stuff, as.Flambeaus, Brimftone , and Sulphur. * 
From hence the People pafs’d on to Diana's Temple on the A*ven- 
tine Mountain, carrying Wheat, Barley, and Beans as an Offer¬ 
ing ; and after rbis they fpent whole Nights in Devon*on to the 
Deftinies. At length, when the time of the Games was actually 
come, which continu d three Days and three Nights, the People 
affembled in the Campus Martius, and fa cr meed to Jupiter, Juno , 
Apollo, Latona, Diana , the Pare#, * Ceres r Pluto, and Proferpine. 

On the firli Night of the Feaft, the Eraperour, accompanied by 
the Quindecemviri, commanded three Altars to be rais’d on the 
Batik of Tyber, which they fprinkled with the Blood of three 
Lambs, and then proceeded to burn the Offerings and the Vi¬ 
ctims. After this they mark’d out a Space which lerv’d for a 
Theatre,being illuminated by an innumerable multitude ofFlam- 
beaus and Fires; here they fung fome certain Hymns compos'd 
on this occafion, and celebrated all kinds of Sports. On the 
Day after, when they had been at the Capitol to offer the Vi<ft- 
ims, they return’d to the Campus Martius, and held Sports to 
the Honour of Apollo and Diana . Thefe lafted ’rill the next 
Day, when the noble Matrons, at the hour appointed by the O- 
racle, went to tfie Capitol to fing Hymns to Jupiter . On the 
third Day which concluded the Feaft, twenty feven young Boys, 

^ind as many Girls fung in the Temple of Palatine Apollo Hymns 
and Verfes in Greek, and Latin , to recommend the City to the 
Protedion of thofe Deities, whom they'defign’d particularly to 
honour by their Sacrifices. 

The famous Secular Poem of Horace was compos’d for this laft . 
Day, the Secular Games held by Augujlus . Dacier has given 
his Judgment cn this Poem, the Mafter-piece of Horace, and be¬ 
lieves, that all Antiquity cannot furnifli us with any thing more 
happily complear. 

There has been much Conrroverfie, whether thefe Games 
were celebrated every hundred or every hundred and ten Years. 

For the former Opirr-vn Cenforinus (a) alledges theTeftimony of 
Valerius Antias , Varro , and Livy ; and this was certainly the 

(a) De Die Natali, cap. 17. 

(pace 
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fpaceof time which the Homans call’d, Saculum, or an Age. For 
ibe latter beprcduceth the Authority of the Remitters, or Com¬ 
mentaries of tbe Qtsindecemviri, and the Edi&s of Auguftus j be* 
fidesthe plain Evidence of Horace in his Secular Poem. 

Cert us undenos decics per annos , (3 c. 

This laft Space is exprefly enjoin’d by-the Sibylline Oracle it 
felf; tbe Verfes of which relating to this purpofe are tranfcrib’d 
by ^o^imusm thefecond Book of hisHiftofy. 

’Atff 07T01AV UAKl S'©" IXtf tivSpcOttOKTi 

Zatifj «V €7 iav htctTZV Jix,cL ysSkKov oAvuv t See. 

Yet according to the ancient Accounts we have of thesr Cele¬ 
bration in the feveral Ages, neither of thefe Periods are much re¬ 
garded. 

Tbe firft were held A* V. C. 245. or 298. 

The fecond A. 330. or 408. 

Tbe third A . 518 . 

The fourth either A . 605. or 608, or 628. 

The fifth by Auguftus , A . 756. 

The fixth by Claudius , A. 800. 

Thefevemhby Domitian , A . 841, 

The eighth by Sever us, A. 957. 

The ninth by Philip, A. 1000. 

The tenth by Honorius, A. iisy. » 

This Diforder without queftion was owing to the Ambition of 
the Etnperours, who were extreamly defiious to have the Hon¬ 
our of celebrating thefe Games in their Reign > and therefore, 
upon the flighted PretChce many times, made them return before 
their ordinary Courfe. Thus Claudius pretended, that Auguftus 
had held tbe Games before their due time, that be might have the 
leaft excufe to keep them within fixty four Years afterwards. On 
which account Suetonius tells us, that the People feoffed his.Cry- 
ers, when they went about proclaiming Games that no Body had 
ever feen, nor would fee again ; whereas there were not only 
many Perfons alive who remembred the Games of Auguftus, but 
feveral Players who bad aefted in thofe Games, were now again 
Broughton the Srage by Claudius (a). 

(a) , Sueton. Claud, 21 . 

'What 
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What part of the Year fecular Games were celebrated in is un¬ 
certain 5 probably in the times cf the Commonwealth on the 
Days of the Nativity of the City i. e. the G. jo. 11. KjtL Mai. 
but under the Emperors on the Day when they came to their 
Power {a). . 

We may conclude our Enquiry into this celebrated Subjedfc 
with two excellent Remarks of the French Critick. The firft is, 
that in the number Three,to much regarded in thefe Games, they 
had probably an Allufion to the Triplicity of Phoebus, of Diana, 
and of theDeftinies. 

The other Obfervation which he obliges us with, is, that they 
thought the Girls which had the honour to bear a part in finging 
the Secular Poem fiiould be the fooneft married. This Superfti- 
tion they borrow’d from the Theology of tbe Grecians who ima¬ 
gin’d that the Children who did not ling and dance at the coming 
of Apollo, (hould never be married, and lhould certainly die 
young. To this purpofe Callimachus in his Hymn to Apollo, 

M»t« (rico'rtihfo fmt »;$'©“ 

T£ W/3tf T«£ 7IZtiJk$ gTTTc/Vf U/,'3V.VT, 

’£/ Tikk&iv /JLifoutn yLyuor htokiw ts 

And Horace encouraging the Chorus of Girls to do their belt 
in finging the Secular Poem, tells them how proud they would 
be of it, when they were well married. 

Fiupta jam dices : Ego diis amicum 
Seculo f eft as referente luces , 
fyddidi carmen , doc ills modorum 

Vatis Horati , 

All thofe Games, of what fort foe ver, had the common Name 
of Votivi, which were the effedt of any Vow made by the Ma- 
giftrates or Generals, when they fat forward on any Expedition, 
to be perform’d in cafe they return’d fuccefsful. Thefe were fome- 
times occafion’d by advice of the Sibylline Oracles, or of the Southr 
fayers; and many times proceeded purely from a Principle of 
Devotion and Piety in the Generals. Such particularly were tbe 
Ludi Magni , often mention’d in Hiftorians, efpecially by Livy . 
Thus he informs us, That in the Year of the City 53# Fabius 


fttj Mr. Walter of Coins p. 1 62* 
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Maximus the Dictator, to appeafe the Anger of the Gods, and 
to obtain Suecefs againft the Carthaginian Power, upon the Di¬ 
rection of the Sibylline Oracles, vbwed the Great Games to Ju¬ 
piter , with a prodigious Sumtn to be expended at them ; be¬ 
sides thr.ee hundred Oxen tobefacrificed to Jupiter, and feveral 
others to the reft of the Deities (aj. M. Acilius the Conful did the 
fame in the War againft Antiochus (b J. And we have feme Ex¬ 
amples of thefe Games being made Quinquennial, or to return 
every five Years (c). They were celebrated with Circenftan Sports 
four Days together (d ). 

To this Head we may refer the ? . 

Ludi ViBoria, mention’d by Vel Paterculus (e). and Afcmtus 
(/): They were inftitutedby Scylla upon his concluding the Ci¬ 
vil War. It leems probable, that there were many other Games 
with the fame Title, celebrated on account of feme remarkable 

Succefs, by feveral of the Emperours. ■ 

The Ludi quinquennales , inftituted by Auguftus Cxfar, after 
his Vidory againft Anthony, which refolving to deliver famous 
to fucceediog Ages,'he built the City Nicopolts,- near ABium , 
the place of Battel, on purpofe to bold thefe Games; whence 
they are often call’d Ludi ABiaci. They confifted of Shows of 
Gladiators, Wreftlers, and other Exercifes, and were kept as 
well at Home as at Nitopelis, The proper Curators or them were 
the four Colleges of Priefts, the Pontifices, the Augurs, the Sep- 

temviri, and the Quin decemviri. 

Virgil in allufion to this Cuftom, when he brings hts Hero to 
the Promontory of ABium, makes him hold folemn Games with 
the Luftrations and Sacrifices us’d on that occafion by the Up- 
mans. 

Luftramurq; Jovi, votisq; incendimusarat J 
Adtiaq; Iliacis celebramus littora Ludi, Aon. 3. 

Hero, after the manner of the Grecians, ittftituted Quinquenni¬ 
al Games, at which the moft celebrated Matters of Mulick, 
Horfe-racing, Wreftling, &t. difputed for the Prize (g). 

The fame Exercifes were perform’d in the Quinquennial 
Games of Domitian, dedicated to Jupiter Capitolinus l together 


(a) Liv. lib. 22. (b) Idem. lib. 36. . (c) Liv. lib. 27. & lib. 30. 

((f) Ibid, (c) Lib. 2. cap. 27. (f) In Verrtn. 2. (g) Sueton. Ner • 

12. ., 

with 
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with the Contentions of Orators and Poets (a); at which the 
famous Statius bad once the ill Fortune to lole the Prize ; as he 
complains feveral limes in his Miicellany Potms. 

Ludi Decennalesy or Games 10 return every tenth Year, were 
inftituced by Augufiuswith this political Defign, to fecure the 
whole Command to himfelf, without incurring the Envy orjea- 
Joufie of the People. For every tenth Year proclaiming folemn 
Sports, and fo gathering together a numerous Company of Spe¬ 
ctators, be there made a folemn proffer of resigning his Impe¬ 
rial Office to the People j tkf be immediately relum’d ir 3 as 
if continue to him by the common conlent of the Nation (b). 
Hence a Cuftom was deriv'd for the fucceeding Emperours 
every tenth Year of their Reign, to keep a magnificent Feaft, 
with the Celebration of all forts of publick Sports and Exer- 
cifes (c). 

The Ludi Trzumphales were fuch Games as made a part of the 
Triumphal Solemnity. 

Ludi Natalitii, inftituced by every particular Emperour to com¬ 
memorate his own Birth-day. 

Ludi Juveniles , inftitured by Nero at the having of his Beards 
and at firft privately celebrated in bis Palace or Gardens 5 but 
they foon became Publick, and were kept with great State and 
Magnificence. Hence the Games held by the following Empe¬ 
rours in the Palace yeatly on the firft of January took the Name 
of Juvenilia (d). 

Cicero fpeaks of the Ludi Juventutis , inftituted by Salinator in 
the Senenjian War, for the Health and fafety of the Youth, a 
Plague then reigning in the City (<?). 

The Ludi MifieUi , which Suetonius makes Caligula to have in¬ 
ftituted at Lyons in France , feem to have been a Mifcellany of 
Sports, confiding of feveral Exercifes join’d together in a new 
and an unufual manner (/). 

The LV DI FVNEB^ES, aflignd for one Species of the 
Homan Publick Games, as to their original and manner, have 
been already defcrib’d in the Chapter of the Gladiators. It 
may be proper to obferve farther, that Tertullian in his particular 
Tratft De SpeSlaculis , as he derives the Cuftom of the Gladiato - 
jian Combats from the Funeral Rites, fo be rakes notice., that 
the Word Munus applied originally to thefe Shows, is no more 


(<i) Idem Vomit, 4 . (b) Dio, lib. 55* (f) ibid,(d^Sueton. Ner. is. Ca- - 
fauboiu ad.- loc, ( [e ) la Brntdi (f) SuetoiU Cab 20. Torrent, ad. loc* 

X - shawf 
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than Officium , a kind Office, to the dead. .We muft remember 
too that tbo’ the Shows of Gladiators, which took their Rife 
from hence, were afterwards exhibited on many other occafions ; 
yet theTrimitive Cuftom of prefenting them at the Funeral of 
great Men, all along prevailed in the City, and Roman Provin¬ 
ces. Nor was it confin’d only to Perfons of Quality, but almoft 
every rich Man was honour’d with thisSolemnity after bis Death. 
And this they very commonly provided for in their Wills,defining 
the number of GIadiators,who fhould be hir’d to engage. Inlo 
much that when any wealthy Perfon deceas’d, the People us’d 
to claim a Show of Gladiators, as their due by long Cuftom. 
Suetonius to thispurpofe tells us of a FaneraJ, in which the com¬ 
mon People extorted Money by force from the deceas’d Perfon s 
Heirs to be expended on this account (a). 

Julius Cajar brought up a new Cuitom of allowing this Ho¬ 
nour to the Women, when he oblig’d the People with a Feaft,and 
a publick Show, in‘memory of his Daughter ( b ). 

It is very memorable, that tbo* the Exhibitors of thefe Shows 
were private Perfons, yet during the time of the Celebration 
they were confider’d as of the higbeft Rank and Quality; ha¬ 
ving the Honour to wear the Pratexta , and to be waited on by 
the Lidfors and Beadles, who were neceffary to keep the People 
in order, and to aflift the Defignatores , or Marfhallers of the 
Proceffion (c). 

(a) Suet. Tib. $7. (b) Idem. JuL 26. ( c ) Kirckman de Funer. 
Rem. lib. 4. cap. 8. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Of the Roman Habit. 

T H E Homan Habit has given as much trouble to the Criticks 
as any other part of Antiquity : And tho’ the moft learn¬ 
ed Men have been fo kind as to leave us their Thoughts on this 
Subject, yet the Matter is not fully explain’d, and the Contro- 
verfies about it admit of no Decifion. However, without en¬ 
quiring into the feveral Falhions of theRowwwj, or defining the 
exadt titae when they firit chang’d their leathern Jerkins, and 
their primitive Hides of wild Beafts, for the more decent and 
grateful Attires > it will be fufficient to the prelent defign, to ob- 
ferve the feveral forts of Garments in ufe with both Sexes, and 
to give the Ijeft diftindtion of them that can be found out at this 
diftance. ' 

The two common and celebrated Garments oft he Romans, were 
the Toga and the Tunica. 

The Toga , or Gown (eems to have been of a Semicircular 
Form, without Sleeves, different in largenefs according to the 
Wealth or Poverty of the wearer; and us’d only upon occa- 
fion of appearing in publick ; whence ’tis often call’d Veftis fo - 
renfis (a). - . 

The Colour of the Gown is generally believ’d to have been 
White. The common Objections againft this Opinion are, how 
it could then be diftinguifh’d from the Toga Candida , usd by 
Competitors for Offices ; or bow it comes to pafs that we read 
particularly of their wearing white Gowns on Holy-days and; 
publick Festivals ; as in Horace ; 

lie repotia natales , alioffi dierum 
Fejios dlbatus celebret (b). - 

if their ordinary Gowns were of the fame Colour. But both 
thefe Scruples are ealily folv’d. For between the Toga Alba and 
Candida we fbay aprehend this difference, that the former was 
the natural colour of the Wool, and the other an artificial White, 


{a) Fc rrar.de re Veftiar. lib* t. cap. 28. (b) Lib. 2-* 2 zt. 2. 
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which appear’d with a greater advantage of Luitre; and there¬ 
fore Polybius cbufeth rather to cal! the Candidates Gown Kct/J.TTQx 
than ^ not of a bare White, but of a bright ftining colour. 
For ibis purpoie they made ule of a fine kind of Chalk ; whence 
Per fins rook the hint of Cretata ambitio (a). As to the Holy'days 
or toiemn Feftivals, on which we hnd the Romans always attir’d 
in Wnite, ’tis reafonable to believe, that all Perfons of any fa~ 
fhion ccnftantly put on new Gowns, which were of the purefr 
White cn thele Occafions: And thole of meaner condition might 
perhaps chalk over their old Gowns, which were now growl* 
ruiiv and bad almoft loft their Colour (b). 

The Dilpuce between Manutius and Sigonius , whether the Ro- 
man Gown was tied about with a Girdle cr not, is commonly 
decked in favour of Manutius. Yet it muft be acknowledg’d, 
that the belt Authors allow leme kind of Cincture to the Gown 
bur then it muft be underflocd to be perform’d only by help of 
the Gown it felf; or by that part of ir 5 which coming under the 
Right Ann. was drawn over to the Left Shoulder, andfo cover¬ 
ing the Vmbo. or knot of Piaights, which relied there, kept the 
Gown dole together. This Lappet Quintilian calls rhe Belt, in 
h>s Adr ice to the Orators about this matter : Ifle qui fub burnero* 
dextro ad fniflrum obliqu* ducitur, velut balteus , nec flrangulet , 
nec flu at f). 

This Belt being loos’d, and the Left Aim drawn in, the Gown 
flow’d our. and ihe SifW, or main Lappet bung about the Wea¬ 
rer’s Fet t This was particularly obferv'd in Cafar, who common¬ 
ly let his G >wn hang dragging after him: Whence Sj/la ufd to 
advTe the Noblemen, ut puerwn male preecinBum c&verent (d): 

The accurate Ferrari us is certainly in a miffakeas to this Point; 
for, maintaining that the Gown bad no kind of cinBus but 
what they call'd Gabinus* he will have this meant only of the 
Tunica : But the plain Words of Macrobius make this Suppofitioa 
impoilible; and Laciniam trahere exprefly points out the Gown ; 
for the Tunick being only a fhort Veft, cannot by any 
means be conceiv’d to have a Lappet dragging on the 
Ground (e). 

The fame Fault which Sylla obje&ed to C*far, was com¬ 
monly obfetv’d in Maecenas, and is a mark of that effeminate 
Sofrnefs, which makes an unhappy Part of bis-£hara&er in 
Hiftory. __________ 

fa) Sit. 5.ver. 177. (bJ Viyf. Eleft.lib. 1. cap. 13. (c) Inftitut. 
lib. 11. alp.g.ffd) Sue ton. Jul. cap. 45; Matfob* Satumal. lib. 2. 
cap. 3. (e) Grs.vius ad Sueton . JuL 45. 

The 
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The learned Gr&vius obferve?,that the Word Pracingi was pro¬ 
per to the Gown, hecaufe the Lappet did not dole about the 
whole Gown, but only the fore-part of it(<*). 

The CtnBus Gabinus is molt happily deferib’d by Ferrarius 1 
CinBus Gabinus non aliudfuit qmm cbm toga. lacinia Uvo bra - 
chio fubduEla in tergum ita rejiciebatur , nt contract a retraheretur 
ad fed us atq\ it am nodum nederetur j qui nodus Jive cindus togam 
contrabebat , brevieremq\ &firiBiorem reddidit (b). The Cincfus 
Gabinus was nothing elfe y but when the Lappet cf the Gown , which 
us d to be brought up to the Left-Shoulder , being drawn thence , was 
ca ft °ff in fitch a manner upon the Badas to come round floort to 
the Breafi, and there faflen in a Knot, which Kjiot or Cincture 
t.uclfd up the Gown , and made it [herter and flraigbter. This Cinr 
dus was proper only to the Confuls or Generals, upon forne extra¬ 
ordinary occafions j as the denouncing War, burning the Spoils 
of the Enemy, devoting themfdves to death for the fafety of 
their Army, and the like. It was borrow’d from the Inhabi¬ 
tants of Gabiiy a City of Campania, who at the time of a pub- 
lick Sacrifice, happening to be fee upon fudden/y by their Ene¬ 
mies, were oblig’d, thro’ haft, to gather up their Gowns in this 
manner, and fo march out to oppofe them (c). 

In the ordinary wear the upper part of the Gown us’d to lay o« 
ver the Right Shoulder ; yet upon occafion ’twas an eafie mat- 
rerrodraw back that part again, and make it cover the Head. 
And learned Men are of opinion that the Romans while they con¬ 
tinued in the City, made ufe of this fort of covering only for the 
Head 5 never appearing in any kind of Caps or Hats unlefs 
they were on a Journey out of Town. Thus Plutarch informs 
qsof the deference paid to great Men as they pafs’d the Streets: 

It 'p OUCUQl TCOV dvQfiQTTW 7o7$ d^lOiC 77//.JK AzaV7U)VTZ$ k£v TJ%to<TtV 
&)n tvs YJtQ&kXs to IfjtAnov attokclKOtfIovScu. The Romans 

when they meet any Perfon who deferves a particular refect, if they 
chance to have their Gown on their Mead, prefently uncover . And 
the fame Author reckoning up the Marks of Honour which Sylla 
ftiow’d Pompey , adds >9 t$c yjtpstKus diidysvrQr to l/cuivov > and 
pulling off hi Gown from hi Head. 

The feveral forts of the Roman Gowns were the Toga Pretext a, 
the Pulla t the Sordida , and the Pida, Purpurea , Palma ta } See. 
or rhe Trabea. 

(a) Ibidem, fb) De re Veftiar. lib. 1. cap. 14. (c) Serv'm ad Vir¬ 
gil. dEneid. 7. v. 612. 
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Every one knows that the Gown was the diftingutflting Mark 
of the Remans from the Greek?, who wore the Pallium or Cloak . 
as their common Garment 1 whence T ogatus and PaMatus arc 
often us’d for R^man and Grecian. As alio, that the Gown was 
the proper Badge of Peace, being generally laid afide upon en¬ 
gaging in any mauial Defign. Yet it appeals from leveral Paf- 
iages of Livj and Plutarch, that it was iometimes worn in the 
Camp. If fo, perhaps the Bquites and Centurions had this pe¬ 
culiar Priviledge, and that only when they lay (till in the Camp 
without any thoughts of fudden AtSion j as Manutius learnedly 
conjc&ures (a). 

The Toga Pratexta bad a Border of Purple round the Edges 
whence it took its Name, and in alluflon to which the Grecian 
Writers call it It leems Originally to have been' ap¬ 

propriated to the Magiftrates and fome of the Prielts, wheD at 
firft introduc’d by tullus Hcjltlius. How it came to be bellow’d 
on the young Men is differently related. Some fanfie that Tar- 
quinius Prtfius in a Triumph for a Victory againlt the Sabines, 
firft honour’d bis own Sou wtrh the Pratexta and the Bui la aurea 


«S Rewards of bis Valour for killing one of the Enemies with 
bis own Hands. For as the fotmer was the Robe of tbc Magi- 
ftrares, fo the Bulla aurea was fill then us d only by Generals 
in their Triumphal Proceflion; being a fort of hollow golden 
Ball hanging about their Necks, in which was inclos’d fome fe- 
crec Amulet, or Prefervative againft Envy. Oihers, without 
regarding this fitft Story, tell us, that the fame Tarquin among 
Other wife Conftitutions, took particular Cave in aligning the 
proper Habit to the Boys, and accordingly ordain'd that the Sons 
of Noblemen fhould mike tile of the PrUextaand the Bulla aurea. 
Provided their Fathers had born any Curule Office j and that 
the reft (hould wear the Pretext a only as low as the Sons of 
tbofe who bad ferv’d on Hot fe-back in the Army the full time 
that the Law requir’d. A third Party referr the Original of 
this Cuftctn to Romulus himfelf, as rbe Confequence of a Pra- 
mife made to the Sabine Virgins, that he’d beftew a very confi- 
derable Mark of Honour on the firft Child that was born to a- 


py of them by a Roman Father. Many believe that the Reafon 
of giving them the Bulla and the Pratexta was, that the for¬ 
mer, being fhap’d like a Heart, might as often as they look’d on 
It be no inconfiderable incitement to Courage; and that the Pur- 


(d) De Quaefitis per Epift. lib. 2. Ep. i° 
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pie of the Gown might remind them of the Modefty which be¬ 
came them at that Age (<*). 

But on what account foever this Indication took its rife, it was 
conftantly ©bferv’d by all the Sons of the Ingenui , or Freeborn. 
The Libertini too in fome time obtain’d the fame Privilege, on¬ 
ly ioftead of the Golden Bulla they wore a Leathern one: Asju-. 
venal intimates, Sat. 5. 

.- — Etrufcum pnero Ji contigit aurum , 

Vel nodus tantum & fignum de paupere Coro. 

Its commonly believ’d, that the Boys chang’d this Gown at 
the Age of fourteen Years for theloga ViyUk* Bat Mon/ieur Da- 
cier^ makes this a great miftake. For ‘till they were thirteen 
Years old he fay s they wore a fort of Ved with Sleeves, which 
they call’d Alicata Chlamys , and then left off that to put on the 
Pratexta : Which they did not change ’till they had reach’d the 
Age of Puberty, or their fevemeenth Year (b)* 

*Tisa very pertinent Remark, that this Pratexta was not only 
a Token of the Youth and Quality of the Wearer, but betides 
this had the Repute of a Sacred Habit, and therefore when they 
aflignd it for theUfe cf the Boys, they had this efpecial Confide- 
rarion, that it might be a kind of Guard or Defence to them a-, 
gainft the Injuries to which that Age was expos'd (c), Thus the 
poor Boy in Horace cries out to the Witch Canidia that, was tor¬ 
menting him. 

Per hoc inane purpura decus Precor . Epod. 5. 

And Perjius calls it cuBos purpura, in bis fifth Satyr. But Quin* 
tilian mod exprefiy, Egovobts allego etiamilludfacrum pr text a- 
rum , quo facerdotes velantur; quo Magiftratus, quo infirmitaiem 
pueritia facram faeimus ac venerabilem (J): c I ailedge too the 
c Sacred Habit of the Pratexta, the Robe of Prieds and M.-gi- 
e drates; and that by which we derive an holy Reverence and 
c Veneration to the helplefs Condition of Childhood. 

We find fartberibat the Citizens Daughters were allow’d a 
fort of Pratexta, which they wore ’till the Day of Marriage. 
Thus Cicero a ga in dPerrej, Eripies pupils togam pr ate x tarn And 
Propertius , Mo* ubi jam facibtis cejjit Pratexta mantis. The Pra - 
torii and Conjulares too, fif not all the Senators) at the Ludi Roma- 

(a) Macr0b. S2.turm]. lib. 1. cap. 6.(b) Dacicr on Horace. Lib. 
Odv 5. ( [c ) Vacier ibid, (d) In Declamat. 
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m made ufe of the Pretext a fa). And the"" Matrons on the Ca~ 
pronne Nones, celebrated the Feftivalin this fort of Gown ft;. 

1 Tbe Toga pur a was the ordinary Garment .of private Perfons, 
when they appear’d abroad, fo call’d becaule it bad not the leaft 
addition of Purple to the White. We meet with ibefame Gown 
lender the Name of Vinlis and Libera . It was call’d Toga Viri¬ 
le, or the Manly Gown; becaule when the Youths came to 
Mans Eft ate, or to the Age of fevenreen Years, they chang’d 
the Prcetexta for this Habit, as was before oblerv a. On which 
Occahon the Friends of the Youngtter carried him into the Fo¬ 
rum ( or fometimes into the Capitol ) and attir’d him in the new 
Gown with abundance of Ceremony. This they call’d dies tyro - 
dniiy theday on which he commenc’d a Tyro , in relation to the 
Army where he was now capacitated to fervc. 

It bad the Name of Toga libera , becaufest this time the young 
Men enried on a State of Freedom and were deliver’d from the 
Power of their Tutors and Inftrudtors. Thus the young Gentle? 
man intimates in Perfws. 

Cum primum pavido cuftos mibi -purpura cejjit , 

Bullaq;fuccintlis laribus donata pependit; 

Cum blandi Comites , totaq\ impunefubprra 
Permijit jparjijje oculos jam candidus umbo. Sat. 5 - 

When firftmyCbildifh Robe refign’d its Charge, 

And left me unconfin’d to live at large. 

When now my Golden Bulla (bung on high 
To Houfhold Gods) declar’d me paft» Boy, 

And my white Plaighrs proclaim d my Liberty : 

When with my wild Companions I coulu row! 

From Street to Street ; and fin without controul. Mr. Dry den. 
But for all this Liberty they had one remarkable reftraint ; be- 
$r*g oblig’d for the frit whole Year tokeep their Arms within their 
Gown, as an Argument of Modefty. This Cicero obferves: No- 
fat cjuidevn olim annus eras anus ad cohibe?idnm brachium toga con- 
fitutus(c). 

The Toga pul!a and Sordida are very commonly confounded. 
Yet upon a it rid: Enquiry it will appear that the firft fora was 
proper to Periods in Mourning, being made of black Cloatb, 
whence the Perfons were call’d atrati. ^The Toga fordtda was 
Black as uellas the other, but from a different Cstufe, having 
grown fo by the long wearing and fullying of it: And this ( as 

(a)Ccero Philipp.2. (ty/am rie Ling. Lat. lib. 5 .(c)Chero pro Coelio. 
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has been already obferv’d) was worn by the Prifoners at their 
Tryal, as well as by the ordinary People. It may here be re¬ 
mark’d that the Pullati whom we meet with in the Ciaffics, were 
not only thole who wore the Toga pulla or the Toga formula, but 
, fucfa too as were attir’d in the PenuU or Laeerm which were u- 
fually Black. Thus the Learned Cafaubon interprets pullatorum 
turba in Suetonius fa): and QtiinSslsan calls the Rabble pullatus 
circuius (b) and pullata turba (c). Hence it may reafonably be 
conjectur’d that when the Roman State was turn’d into a Monar¬ 
chy, the Gown began to be laid afide by Men of the lower Rank, 
the Penult and Lacernx being introducd in their room, and 
commonly worn without them, or fometimes over them. This 
irregularity had gain’d a great Head even in Augujius his time j 
who roredtifie it infome Meafure, commanded the JEdiles that 
they lhou’d fuffer no Perfon in the Forum or Circus to wear the 
Lacerna over his Gown; as was then an ordinary Practice. The 
fame excellent Prince taking notice at a publick Meeting of an 
innumerable Company of Rabble in thefe indecent Habits, cried 
out with Indignation, 

--- En 

Romanos rerum dominos gentemf, togatam (d)! 

The Toga pibla, purpurea, palmata, the Confular T rabea, the 
Paludamentum and the Chlamys bad very little D.fference, and 
are promifcuoufly us’d one for the other ; being the Robes of State 
proper to the Kings, Conluls, Emperours, and all Generals du- 
riag their Triumph. This fort of Gown was call d PiEta from 
the rich Embroidery, with Figures in Phrygian-Work : And pur¬ 
purea, becaufe the Ground-Work was Purple. The Togapalma- 
ta indeed very feldom occurs, but may probably be fuppos’d the 
fame with, the Former, call’d fo on the fame Account as the Tu¬ 
nica palmata , which will be defcrib’d hereafter., That it was a 
part of the Triumphal habit Martial intimates. 

I comes, (3 magnis iHcefa merere triumphs, 

Palmataq; ducem {fedcit'd) redde toga. 

Antiquaries are very little agreed in reference to the Trabea. 
Paulus Manutius was certainly out when be fancied it to be 
the fame as the Toga piBa , and he is accordingly corredted by 
Gravius (e). The vulgar Opinion follows the diftindlion of Ser- 

(a) Auguft. cap. 40. (b) Lib. 2. cap. 12. (c) Lib. 6 . cap. 4. (d) Sue - 
ion. Auguft. cap. 40. (e) Prsfat. ad 1. Vol. Thcs. Rom, 
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M#f and Scaliger into three forts, one Proper to the Kings, ano¬ 
ther to the Confuls, and a third to the Augurs. But Lipfiut (a) 
and Rubenius (b) acknowledge only one proper Sort of Trabea be¬ 
longing to the Kings: Being a white Gown, border’d with Pur¬ 
ple, and adorn’d with clavi or trabes of Scarlet. Whereas the 
Vefts of the Confuls, and the Augurs, and the Emperours were 
call’d by the fame Name, only, becaufe they were made in the 
fame Form. For the old Paludamentum of the Generals was all 
Scarlet, only border’d with Purple j and the Cblamydes of the 
Emperours were all Purple, commonly beautify d with a golden 
or embroyder’d Border. 

Sidoniam fi&o cblamydem circumdata limbo. Virg. Mn. 4. 

When the Emperours were tbemfelves Confuls, they wore 
Trabea adorn’d with Gems , which were allow'd to none elfe. 
CUudian in his Poems on the Third, Fourth and Sixth Conful- 
Ibip of Honorius , aliudes exprefly to this Cuftom. 

. - CinBufq J mutata Galinos 

Dives Hydafpais augefiat purpura gemmis. 

And again, 

.— - AJperat Indus 

Velamenta lapis, pretiofaq', filafmaragdis 

Duel a virent 

And in the laft, 

Membraq; gemmato trabea viridantiacinBu. 

There are feveral other Names under which we fometimes 
find the Gown, which have not yet been explained, nor woo’d 
be of much Ule if throughly underftood: Such as the Toga undu~ 
lata, ferieulata, raja, paverat a , Phryxiana, fcutulata, &c. See 
Ferrar. de Re Veit. lib. 2. cap. x o. 

The Tunica , or dofe Coat, was the common Garment worn 
within Doors by it felf, and abroad under the Gown. The Pro¬ 
letary, the Capitecenfi and the reft of the Dregs of the City, could 
not afford to wear the Toga , and lo went about in their Tunics, 
whence Horace call’s the Rabble tunicatus fopelltts , and the Au¬ 
thor of the Dialogue de Claris Oratoribm , populus tunicatus. The 

(a) Ad Tacit. Ann. a. ( b ) De re Veftiar. 6 c praxipue de laticlavo. 
lib. 1. cap. 5. 

old 
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old Romans (as Gellius informs us (a) ) at firft were doath’d only 
in the Gown. In a little time they found the Convenience of a 
fliort ftrait Tunic, that did not cover the Arms j lucb as the Gre¬ 
cians call’d ifruiAs. Afterwards they had Sleeves coming down 
to the Elbow, but no farther. Hence Suetonius tells us that C<e- 
far was remarkable in his Habit, becaufe be wore the Laticlavian 
junitk, dos’d with Gatherings about his Wrilt (b). Rubenius 
thinks he might do this piece of Singularity to Ihow him (elf del- 
cended from the Trojans, to whom Romulus objedls, in Virgil, as 
an-Argument of their Effeminacy, 

Et tunic* manicas, & bsbent redimicula mitra (c). 

And I ulus or Afcanius is ftili to be feen drefs’d after the fame 
Falhioh in fome old Gemms (d). 

Yet in the Declenfion of the Empire, the Tunics did not only 
reach down to the Ankles, , whence they were call’d Talares , but 
bad Sleeves too coming down to the Hands, which gave them 
the Name of Cbirodou. And now it was counted as Scandalous 
to appear without Sleeves, as it bad been hitherto to be feen in 
them. And thereforein the Writers of that Age, we commonly 
find the accufed Perfons at aTryal habited in the Tunick. withouc 
Sleeves , as a mark of Infamy and Difgrace (e). 

The feveral forts of the Tunic, were the Palmata, the Align- 
fticlavia , and the Laticlavia. . _ . , , 

The Tunica Palmata was worn by Generals in a 1 nuroph, and 
perhaps always under the Toga piBa. It had its Name either 
from the great breadth of the Clavi, equal to the Palm of the 
Hand ; or elfe from the Figuresof Palms, embroyder’d on it (f). 

The whole Body of the Criticks are ftrangely divided about 
the Clavi. Some fanfie them to have been a kind of Flowers in¬ 
terwoven in the Cloth: Others will have them to be the Buttons 
or Clafps by which the T«»»Hwas held together. A Third fort 
contend that the Lotus clavus was nothing eife but a Tunick, bor¬ 
der’d with Purple. Scaliger thinks the Clavi did not belong pro¬ 
perly to the Veft, but hung down from the Neck, like Chains, 
and Ornaments of that Nature. .But the moft general Opinion 
makes them to have been Studs or Purls fomething like Heads of 
Nails, of Purple or Gold work’d into the Tunic. 

Ali the former Conjectures are learnedly refuted by the accu¬ 
rate Rubenius, who endeavours to prove, that the clavi were no 

(a) Lib. 7. cap. 12. (b) Suet. Jul. cap. 45. 0 Mne\A. 11. (d) Ka¬ 
tenins de Laticlav. lib. 1. cap. 12. (e) ibidem, (j) Fejius in voce. 
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more than purple Lines or Streaks coming along the middle of 
tbe Garments, which were afterwards improv’d to golden and 
embroyderd Lines of the fame Nature. We muft not therefore 
fiippofe them to have reced’d their Name, as an immediate al- 
lufion to the Heads of Nads, to which they bore no Refemblance; 
but may remember that the Ancients us'd to inlay their Cups and 
other precious Utenfils with Studs of GoJd, or other Ornamen¬ 
tal Materials. Tbefe from their likenefsro Nailheads they call'd 
in general Clavi. So that it was very natural to bring the fame 
Word to fignifie thefe Lines of Purple or other Colours which 
were of a different Kind from all the reft of the Garment; as 
thofe ancient Clwi i were of a different Colour and Figure from 
the Veffels whicn iney adorn’d. 

Thefe Streaks were either tranfverfeor ftraight down the Veft; 
the former were uted only in the Liveries of the Popx and other 
public Servanrs; by the Muficians, and fome Companies of Ar¬ 
tificers, and now and then by tbe Woman ; being term'd Para- 
gaudx. The proper Clavi came ftraight down tbe Veft, one of 
them making the Tunic, which they call’d the Angufticlave, and 
two the Laticlave. 

However this Opinion has been applauded by the Learned, 
Monfieur Daciers Judgment of tbe Matter cannot fail to meet 
with as kind Reception. 

He tells us that tbe Clavi were no more than purple Galoons, 
with which they border’d the fore Parc of tbe Tunic , on both 
Sides, in the Place where it came together. The broad Galoons 
made the Laticlave , and the narrow tbe Angufticlave . There¬ 
fore they are ftrangely miftaken who make the onlyDifference be¬ 
tween tbe two Veits to confift in this, that the one had but a 
fingle Clavus , the other two, and that the Seuatorian Clavus be¬ 
ing in the middle of the Veft coud pofiibly be but one. For tis 
very plain they bad each of them two Galoons binding tbe two 
Sides of the Coat where it open'd before ; fo that joining toge¬ 
ther with the Sides they appear’d juft in the Middle ; whence the 
Greeks call'd fuch a Veft iMwriswm. That the Galoons were fow'd 
on both tides of the Coat, is evident beyond Difpute from the 
following Pafifage of Varro, nam ft quis tunic am it a confuit , ut al¬ 
ter a plagula fit anguftis clavit, altera latis, utraq\ pars in fuo genere 
caret analogic. For if any one fhotid font a Coat in this Manner ; 
that one Side Jhou d have a broad Galoon y and the other a narrow one 9 
neither part has any thing properly anfwering to it. As to the 
Name of the CW, he thinks there needs no farther Reafpn be 

given, 
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given, than that the Ancients call'd any thing which was made 
with Defign to be put upon another thing Clavus {a). 

It has been a receiv'dOpinion that she Angufticlave di&ingniOid 
the ^nights from the Common-People, in the fame Manner as 
the Laticlave did the Senators from thofe of the Equeftrian Rank* 
But Rubenius averts that there was no manner of Difference be¬ 
tween the Tunics of the Knights, and thofe of the Commons* 
This Conjecture feems to be favour'd by Appian in the fecond 
Book of his Hiftory, where he tells us, 0 ^ahdloov Wr, to cKiipia. 
TQi; (FkJTTOTiZH 0 [AOW. }8 7«V <5 90 K}) To7{ 

efiKotvos. The Slave in Habit goes like his Mafter ; and 
excepting only the Senator's Robe , all other Garments are common to 
the Servants . And Pliny , when he fays that the Rings diftin- 
guifh’dthe Equeftrian Order from tbe Common-People, as their 
Ttmick did the Senate from thofe that wore the Rings; woad not 
probably have omitred the other Diftin&ion had it been real. Be¬ 
tides both thefe Authorities Lampridius in the Life of Alexander 
Severus confirms the prefent Aflertion. He acquaints us that the 
aforefaid Emperour had forne Thoughts of aligning a proper 
Habit to Servants different from that of their Matters : But bis 
great Lawyers VJpiansind Paulus diffuaded him from tbe Projed:, 
as what wou’d infallibly give Occafion to much quarrelling and 
diflehfion ; fo that upon the whole he was contented only to di- 
ftinguifh the Senators from tbe Knights by their Clavus. 

But all this Argument will come to nothing unlefs we can dear 
the Point about the ufe of Purple, among the Romans , which the 
Civilians tell us was ftri&Iy forbid the Common-People under the 
Emperours. It may therefore be obferv’d that all the Prohibiti¬ 
ons of this Nature,are reftrain'd to fome particular fpecies of Pur¬ 
ple. Thus Julius Cafar forbad the ufe of the Concbilian GaiS 
ments, or the $(b). And Nero afterwards prohibited the 

ordinary Ufe of the Amethyftine or Tyrian Purple (c). Thefe 
Conjectures of Rtibenius need no better confirmation than that 
they are repeated and approv’d by the moft judicious Gravius (d). 

According to this Opinion it is an eafie Matter to reconcile the 
great Conteft between Manutius and Lipfius and the inferior Cri- 
ticks of both Parties about tbe Colour of the Tunic , the former af- 
ferring it to be Purple, and the other White : For Vis evident it 
might be call’d either if we fuppofe tbe Ground-Work to have, 
been White, with the addition of thefe Purple Lifts or Galoons. 

(*) Dacier on Horace, lib. 1 Sat. 5. (b) Sueton . JuL cap. 43.(c)Idem 
Km, cap. 32. ( d ) Ad Sueton. JuU 43, Opho. 10. Vomipmu 10. 

As 
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As to the Perfons who bad the Honour of wearing the Lati- 
clave it may be maintain’d, that rbe Sons of thqfe Senators who 
were Patritian, had the Privilege of ufingthis Veft in their Child¬ 
hood together with the Pratexta. But the Sons pf thole Senators 
as were not P atritians, did not put op the Latielaw till they ap¬ 
plied tbemfelves to the Service of the Common-Wealth, and to 
bearing Offices la). Yet Auguftus chang’d this Cuftom and 
save the Sons of any Senators leave to afliime the Latsclave pre- 
fently after the time of their putting on the Toga Vaults , tho they 
were not yet capable of Honours (b). And by the particular.Pa¬ 
yout of the EmperourSjtbe fame Privilege wasallow d to the ntore 
fpendid Families of the Knights. Thus Ovtd (peaks of himfelfapd 
Brother, who are known to have been of the Equejlrtan Order. 

Interea, tactto pafftt, labentibus annis. 

Liberior fratri funtpta mibirji toga J 
I nduiturq', burner is. cum lito purpura clavo , &C, (c). 

And Statius of Metius Celer , whom in another Place be terms 
SplendidiJJimut (d), (the proper Stile of the Knights; 

_ Puer hie fudavit in arrni 

Notus adbuc tar. turn mijoris munere clavi (e). 

Befide the Gown and Tunic we hardly meet with any Gar¬ 
ments of the Roman Original, or that deferve the Labour of an 
enquiry into their Difference. Yet among thefe the Lacerna and 
the Penn/4 occur more frequently than any other In the old 
G!ofs upon Perfitts Sat. i. Verfe 68 . they are both call d Pall,a i 
which identity of Names might probably arifefrom the near re- 
femblance they bore one to the other and both to the Gractan 
Pallium. The Lacerna was fit ft us’d in the Camp, but afterwards 
admitted inro the City, and worn upon their Gowns to defend 
them from the Weather. The Penula was fometimes us d with 
the fame Defign, but being fhorter and fitter for expedition, It 

was chiefly worn upon a Journey (/). 

Rubenius wilt have the Lacerna and the Penula to be both clofe- 
bodied kind of Frocks, girt about in the Middle, the only Dif¬ 
ference between them being that the PeniiU were always Brown 
the Lacernx of no certain Colour; and that the CucuBus the Cowl 
or Hood was fow’d on the former, but wor n as a dittintt thing 

r a \ See Pliny. Lib. 8. Epift 23. (i b) Sueton Aug. cap. 37 - (0 Trifiium 
Lib. 4. Eleg. 1 o. (/) Praffat. ad lib. 3. Sylvarum. (0 Syiv. lb. 3. carm. 
3. (/) See TipJ. Eleft. lib. 1 .cap. 13. Dr. Holy day on Juvenal Sat. 1 • 
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from the other (a). But Ferrarius who bas fpent a whole Book 
io animadverting on that Author, wonders that any Body fliou'd 
be fo Ignorant, as not to know thefe two Garments to have been 
of a quite diftind Species (t). 

It will be expedfed that the Habits of the Zty»w»Priefts fhoud 
be particularly deferib’d ; but we have no certain InreH?gence,on- 
ly what concerns the chief of them, the Augurs, the Flamens, and 
the Pontifices. The Augurs wore the Trabea firft dy’d with Scar¬ 
let, and afterwards with Purple. Etibenius takes the Robe which 
Herod in Derifion put on our Saviour to have been of this Nature, 
becaufe Sr. Matthew calls it Scarlet, and St. Luke Purple. Cicero 
ufeth Dibapkus (a Garment twice d/d) for the Augural Robe (c): 

The proper Robe of the Flamens was the Lana a fort of Pur¬ 
ple Chlamysy or almoft a double Gown, faftn'd about the Neck 
with a Buckle or Clafp. It was interwoven curioufly with 
Gold, fo as to appear very Splendid and Magnificent. Thus 
Virgil deferibes his Hero in this Habit. 

. . .- Tirioq ; ardebat tnurice Una 

DemiJJa ex burner is: dives qua munera Dido 

Fecerat , & tenui telas difereverat auro . iEn. 4. 

The Pontiffs had the honour of ufing rbe Pmexta * and fo 
bad the Epulones , as we learn from Livy. Lib. 43. 

ThePriefts were remarkable for their modefiy in Apparel,and 
therefore they made ufe only of the Common-purple, never af- 
fe&ing the more Chargeable and Splendid. Thus Cicero.Vefiitus 
ajper noftra bac purpurU plebei * ac pent fufc& (d). He calls it our 
Purple becaufe be him felf was a Member of the College of Augurs. 

There are two farther Remarks which may be made in refe¬ 
rence to the Habits in general. Firft that in the time of any 
publick Calamity, ’twas an ufual Cuftom to change their Appa¬ 
rel, as an Argument of Humility and Contrition; of which we 
meet with many Inftances in Hiftory. On fucb Occafions the 
Senators laid by the Laticlave* and appear’d only in the Habit of 
Knights. The Magiftrates threw afide the Pratexta , and came 
abroad in the Senatorian Garb. The Knights left off their Rings, 
and the Commons chang’d their Gowns for the Sazum or Milita¬ 
ry Coat (e). 

00 P e baticlav. lib. 1. cap. 6 . ( b ) Analeft. de Re Veft. cap. ult. 
00 Epifh Famil. Lib. 2 . Epift. \6. (d) Pro Seffio. CeJ See Ferrar. de 
KeVtftiar. lib. j. cap. 27. W ^ 
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The Other Remark is the Obfervarion of the great Cafauboti, 
that the Habit of the Ancients, and particularly ot the.taw, 
in no Refpedt differ’d more from the Modern Drels, than in that 
they had nothing anfwering to our breeches and Stockins which 
if we were to exprefsin Latin , we (hou’d call femoraUa ^and t,- 
lialia Yet inltead of tbefe under their lower Tunics orWaft- 
coats ’ they fometimes bound their Thighs and Legs round with 
Silken Scarfs or fafciar, tbo* thefe had now and then the Name 
of fceminaha or femoralia 2nd'tibiaha , fromthe Parts to which 

lh AsTo The Habit of the other Sex, in theancient Timesof the 
Common-wealth the Gown was us’d alike by Men and Women 

(b) Afterwards the Women took u p the Stola and the Palla for 
their fenarate Drefs. The Stola was their ordinary Vett, worn 
within Doors, coming down to their Ankles: When they went 
abroad they flung over it the P-J- or Pathum. a long open> Manteau 

(c) , which cover’d the Stola and their whole Body. Thus Horace , 

Ad tales Stola demijja & circumdata palla {d). 

And Virgil , defcribiDg the Habit of Camilla, 

Pro crinali aura, pro longiei'egminepalU 
Hgrtdis exuvisi per dorfum a vertice pendent (e). 

Hubenius has found this Difference in the Sw/^hat tbofe of the 
ordinary Women were White, mmm d with a Golden Border , 
and cbole of Ladies of Quality Purple with Golden Purlsif/)- 
Tbev dreft their Heads with wbat they calld lttt£ and bajcta, 
Ribbonds and thin Sadies; and the laft Sort: they twitted round 
their whole Body, next to the Skin, to make them Slender, to 
which Terence alludes in his Eunuch (g). 

Haudfimil* Virgo eft virginum nofir arum quasmatresfiudent 
Demiflis humeris ejje, vinElo peBore, ut gractles fient. 

The former Ovid makes to be the diftioguiflling Badge of bo- 
neft Matrons and chalte Virgins. 

Efie procul vitta tenues infigne pudoris (h). 

And difcribing the chafte Daphne, he fays, 

(a) Sueton. Augu.fi. cap. 82. Cafaubon ad'locutn. (A) Vid. Fe nor. de 
rnv/fv lih 2 ran 17 . (c)T>acier on Horace, lib. i. Sat. 2 . ver. 95 * 

»• «*• * A 

f/j Aft. 2. Seen. 4. (b) De Art. Amand.Jib. 1. 
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Vitta coercebat pofitos fine lege capiSos (a). 

It’s very obfervable that the Common Courtezans were not al- 
ow’d to appear in the Stola , but oblig’d to wear a fort of Gown, 
a$ a Mark of Infamy, by reafon of its Rclemblance to the Habit 
of the oppofice Sex. Hence in that place of Horace. 

—- Quid inters 

efi in matronly ancilla peccejve togata ? L. 1. S. 2. V. 63. 

The moft judicious Dacier underftands by Togata the common 
Strumper,in oppofition both to the Matron and me Serving-Maid. 

Some have thought that the Women (on lome Ac.couoc or other ) 
wore the Lacerna too: But the rile of this Fancy is owing to their 
Miftake of thatVerfe in Juvenal, 

Ipfe lacernata cum fe jaftaret arnica:. 

Where it mud beobferv’d that the Poet does not fpeak of the 
ordinary Mifles, but of the Eunuch Sporus, upon whom Nero made 
an Experiment in order to change bis Sex. So that Juvenal's La - 
cernata arnica is no more than if weihou’d fay a Mfirefiin Breeches . 

The Attire of the Head and Feet will rake in all that remains of 
this Subject. As to the firft of thefe it has been a former Remark 
that the Romans ordinarily us’d none, except the Lappit of their 
Gown 4 and this was not a ccnft&nr Cover, but only occafional, 
to avoid the Rain, or Sun, or other accidental Inconveniences. 
Hence it is that we fee none of the old Statues with any rhftigon 
their Heads, befidesnoW and then a Wreath, or fomeihing of that 
Nature. Euftathim on the firft of the OdyJJes , tells us that the 
Latins deriv’d this Cuftom of going bareheaded from the Greeks; 
itbeing notorious that in the Age of the Heroes, no kinds of Hus 
or Gaps were at all in Fafhion : Nor is there any fuch thing to be 
met with in Homer.' Yet at fome particular Times we find the 
Romans ufing fome fort of Covering for the Head ,* as at the Sa- 
crifices , at the Publick Games, at the Feaft of Saturn, upon a 
Journey, or a warlike Expedition. Some Perfons too were al¬ 
low’d to have their Heads always cover'd ; as Men who had been 
lately made Free, and were thereupon lhav'd clofc oruheir Head, 
might wear the Pileus, both as a Defence from the Cold, and as 
a Badge of their Liberty. And the fame Privilege was granted 
to Perions under any Indifpoficion (b). 


C a ) Metamorph. lib. i. Fab. 9. (b) Lipfius de Amphithe. cap. 19. 
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As for the feveral forts of Coverings defign’d for tbefe Ufes, ma¬ 
ny of them have been long confounded beyond any poflibility of 
Diftinftion • And the Learned Salmafius (a) has obferv d that 
ihe Cucullm, .heG.tar.»dIta ftOta. 

were all Coverings of the Head, very hale dtflermg from one 
" other! and promifcuoully us’d by Authors However there 
are fome of them which deferve a more particular Enquiry. 

TheGalerusVoffius'.c) derives from Galea, the Ityman HeImet,to 
w^icbvve mult luppofe^it to have born fome Refemblauce, Sum- 

die Galeriu one of them, being compos d of the S *“_ rf ?J:? 3 S 
offer’d in Sacrifice : The other Two being the Apex , a ftircbd 
r’fl© in rhe form of a Helmet, with the addition of a little ftick 
S onttp .nSwonndsbo.ci.b whim Wool i properly 
belonging to the Fhrirrr'rrM > end .he TuA.t .Woollen Mu 
Sk! .be former, proper to r.beHikh- 1 Pneft. By.h« <*£» 
it’s likely he means, the Albo-Galerus made of the Skin of a white 
Beaft offer’d in Sacrifice, with the addition of fome Twigs taken 
. from a Wild-Olive-Tree; and belonging only to Jufjter s Flamen. 
Yet we find a fort of Galervs in ufe among the ordinary Men , 
and the G*lericulurr>( which fomedoall Galerm) ^ommonto both 
Sexes. This was a Skin fo neatly drefs d with Man or Women s 
Hair, that it cou’d not eafily de diftmguifhd fromi the Natural. 
It was particularly us’d by thofe who had thin Heads of Hiir, 
SsSrCmof mlW: As «l fo by tbeWra (Hersto beep 
their own Hair from receiving any Damage by the nafty Oyls 
with which they were rubb’d all over before they exercis d. This 
we learn from Martial’s Diftich on the Galertculum. 

Ne lutetimmundum nitidos ceromacaptlkt 
Hacpoteris madidas condere felle comas: 

The Pilau was the ordinary Cap or Hat worn at Publick Shews 
and Sacrifices and by the Freed-Men. For a Journey they had 
the Petafius, differing only from the former in that it had broader 
Brims, and bore a nearer Refemblance to our Hats, as appears 

£om.be common Pidfures of Mercury s And hence « took us 
Name from rfidm* to open orTpread out W f 

The Mitra, the Tiara, and the Diadem, tho we otteen meet 
with them in Hamm Authors, are none of them beholden to that 
Nation for their Original. The Mitre feems to owe ns Invenn- 

& ad GrmiSueton. Claud. 2. (b) Cap. 1 2.fcJVojfim E- 
tymolog. in v. Petafut. (< d)Liffim de Amphitheat. cap. 1 9. ^ 
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onto the Trojans > being a crooked Cap, tied under the Chin with 
Ribbons, it belong’d only to rhe Women among the Romans j 
and is attributed to the foreign Courtezans that fet up their Trade 
in that City : fucb as the 

-— -- PiEld lupa barba ra mini 

in Juvenal. Yet among the Trojans we find it in ufe among the 
Men. Thus Remains fcoucs them in Virgil. 

Et tunica manicas (3 habent redimicula mitra : 

O vers Phrygia j ncqi enim Phryges (a) ! 

And even Aineas himfelf is by Iarbas deferib'd in this Drefe. 

Mceonia mentum mitra, crinemq; madentem 

Subnexus JEn. 4. 216. 

The Tiara was the Capof State us d by all the Eaftern Kings.,' 
and Great Men, only with this difference, that the Princes wore 
it with a [harp ftrair Top, and the Nobles with the Point a little 
bending downwards (b). 

The Diadem belong’d to the Kings of Rome as well as to the 
foreign Prinfces. This feems to have been no more than a white 
Scarf or Fafcia bound about the Head like that which compofeth 
the Turfyfh Turban: Thofe who are willing to find fome nearer 
Refemblance between the Diadem and our Modern Crowns^may 
be convinc’d of cheir Miftakefrom that Paffage of Plutarch, where 
he cells us of a Princefsthat made ufe of her Diadem to bang her 
felf with (c). 

Tbefe white Fafcia among the Romans were always look’d ohi 
as the Marks of Sovereignty ; and therefore when Pompey the 
Great appear’d commonly abroad with a white Scarf wound a- 
bout his Leg, upon pretence of a Bruife or an Ulcer, thofe who 
were jealous of his growing Power, did not fail to interpret it as 
an Omen of his affe< 5 fcing the fupreme Command, and one Fa* 
vonius plainly told him, it made little Odds on what Part he wore 
the Diadem, the Intention being much the fame (d). 

To defeend to the Feet, the feveral forts of the Roman Shooes, 
Slippers, (3c. which moft frequently occur in reading, are the 
Per ones, the* Calcei lunati , the Mullet, the Sole* and Crepida , and 
the Caliga; befides the Cothurnus and Soccus which have been al¬ 
ready deferib’d. 

r fa) JEn . 9. 616. (b) Dempfter ad Rofin lib. 5. cap. 3$. (c) Plata iu 
tutull; f dj Vdleir. Maxi lib. 6 . cap. 2. • -, < 

. ■ Y% The 
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The P.nmv, w«e * kind of L^.^hej we™ 

Hides, and reaching up to lhe _ - le ts f omc imagine; but i* 
not only us’d by the Country-People, « i°®« mg 

the City too by Men of f d ' n ^^ n ‘-We a Ub, tEeSenators as 
that in the elder nme5 ° fth , , } However when they came 
well as others went in the Per \ J '’ r Wmj w the Plough- 

to be a li.de ponm-d they left b lied t0 j B y one 

Men and Labourers, and* rr - bri# 

elfe by the Authors of the fiounffiing Ages, a nus * 

* n ^ e * -Psrotiatus orator > S. 5 *.V* 1 o2 " 

Ml"™ 1 _ !&.*.***> 

Per glaciem ftrone tcgi.' S. 14. V. 1 

Virgil indeed makes fome of ^ '^h^refti, 

£rs,=r»x f jssssAa' 

__— Vejligia nudafiniftrt 

Inftituereped*, cruiustegit altera f ere. <En. 7 - 9 °-. 

The Calcei Lunati were proper to the P^ntiam^diftingu^ 

them from the Vulgar, fo call d from Half-Moon to have 

asft %g+ti sz 

tmn this ConWlure, by mowing ““f the Sl.no. 

(lions gives abundance of Realbo, why *hey . , 

»*»"»” od.ee !£«.*£« n^ZZofS- 

with any Approbation from the Learne Senators at 

on makes this Cuttom an allufion to the Number of^j at 
their firft inttitution; which being an Hundred was Signified by 

the Numeral Letter C. . ,, Senatorial! Ats, 

Yet the Patritians before they arm d at the J^atomi. a^, 
and even betbrethey put on the Pr^^ had he Pr.vi ege o 
fing the Half-Moon on their Shooes. Thus Stattm by . 5 - 

Sic tf clare fuer genitumfilicuria fenflt: 

Pnmaq ; Patruia claufit veftigia luna. ________ 

' fa) De- Laticav. lib. 2. capTi". (b) De Cakeo. Antiqu. cap. *(*) 
De Laticlav. Ub. 2. cap. Aj 
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As for the Senators who were not Patritians they did not indeed 
wear the Half-Moon, bit that Ornament feems not to have been 
«he only Difference between the Senatorian and the common 
Shooes. For the former are commonly reprefented1 as Black, and 
coming up to the middle of the Leg } as in Horace Book i. Sat. 6. 

n tiigrk medium impedtitcr us 

Pellibus. 


Ihibenius will have this underftood only of the Four black 
Straps* which he fays fatten’d the Senators Shooes, eing y 
pretty high on the Leg (a). Dacier tells us the Senators dad two 
Forts of Shooes one for Summer, and the other for Winder The 
Summer Shooes hedeferibes with fuch LeatbernSiraps croifi g one 
another many times about the Leg, and nothing but a Sole at the 
Bottom. Thefe he calls Canipagi : (tbo’ Hubemus attributes_tfos 
Name toa fort of Caliga worn by the Senators under the later Em- 
perours lb).) The Winter-Sbooes he iays were made of an entire 
black Skin, or fometimes of a white one reaching U P “ 
the greateft part of the Leg. without any open Place except on 

It’s uncertain whether theCdlcei Mullet were fo call d 
Colour of the Mullet, or whether they lent * Name «> «tt Ptft 
from their reddilh Dye. They were at firft .he peculiar Wear 
of the Alban Kings, afterwards of the Kings of JJJ? 

the Eftablifoment of the free State were appropriated to ho 
Perfons who had bornany Curule Office ; but P^pst JY 
be worn only on great Days at the Celebration of fo ^ e ^ u “ llcfc f 
Sports, when they were attir’d in the whole Triumpba , 

which too thefe Shooes made a part. Julius C*far as he was ve¬ 
ry lingular in his whole Habit, fo was parncularly remarfable 
for wearingthe MuHei on ordinary Days , which e 
His Defcenffrom .be Alban Kings (d). In G *»•£**£ 
they refembled the Cothurni, commmg up to the m ddle Leg 
they did not cover the whole Foot but only the Sole like Sa, 

(e). Dacier informs us that at fuch time as the Emperours t 
up the ufe of thefe red Shooes, the Curule Maglftrates changd 

. the Falhion for Embroyder’d ones (/). ., 

The Sole* were a fort of Sandals or Pantofles w«bou 

ny Upper-Leather, fo that they cover d only the Sole of the F , 

(a) De re Veft. lib. 2. cap. 3. (6) Ibid. cap. 5 * (c) Dacier on Hsrde* 
Book. 1. Sat. 6. CdJ Dio, lib. 49. (e) Lib. 2. cap. 2. (f) Dacier on H 
face Book. i» Sat. 6 , being 
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being fatten’d above with Straps and Buckles. Thefe were the 
ordinary Fafliion of the Women, and therefore counted Scanda¬ 
lous in the orhe^ex.Tfaus Cicero expo(eihVerrei(a),zndClodiu 5 (b) 
for ufing this indecent Wear, and Livy acquaints us that the great 
Seif io was cenfur’d on the fame Account (c). Yet upon all Oc- 
cafions of Mirth and Recreation or lawful Indulgence *twas Cu- 
ftomary for the Men to go thus loofly (hod. As at Entertain¬ 
ments, and at the Publick Shews of all forts in the Circos or Am¬ 
phitheatres. 

The Crepid&i which cow and then occur in Reman Authors, 
are generally fuppos’d to be the fame as the Sole# under the Greeks 
Name But Baldwin is fo Nice as to aliign this Diffe¬ 

rence, that .the Crepida bad two Soles, whereas the Solea confifted 
of bur one. Therefore he is not willing to be beholden to the 
Greeks for the Word, but thinks it may be deriv’d from the Cre¬ 
pitus or creaking thgc they made, which cou'd not be fo well con* 
ceiv'd in tbofe which had but a fingle Leather (d). That the Gre¬ 
cian * P H rife did really makeluch a kind of Noife (which we can t 
eafily imagine of the Solea) isplain from the common Story of Mo- 
mus , who being brought to give bis Cenfure of Venus , cou’d find 
no Fault only that her *.<Wc or Slipper creak’d a little too much. 

The Caliga was the proper Soldiers Shooe, made in the Sandal 
Fafiiion, fo as not to cover the upper Part of the Foot, tho* it 
reach’d to the Middle of the Leg. The Sole was of Wood like 
our old Galocbes, or the Sabots of the French Peafants, and ftuck 
£il! of Nails. Thefe Nails were ufualfy fo very long in the Shooes 
of the Scouts and Sentinels, that Suetonius (e) and Tertullian (/) 
call thofe Caliga Speculators as if by mounting the Wearer to a 
higher Pitch, they gave a greater Advantage to the Sight, 

Twas from thefe Caliga that the Emperour Caligula took his 
Name, having been born in the Army, and afterwards bred up 
in the Habit of a Common-Soldier ( g ). And hence Juvenal (h) 
and Suetonius (*') ufe Caligati for the Common-Soldiers without 
the addition of a Subftantive. 

(a) Verrin. 4. (b) De Harufp. Refponf.(c) Lib. 29. (rf) Baldwin Calc. 
Antiqu. cap. 13. (ej Caligul. cap. 52. (f J De Coron. Milit. ( g) Sue- 
Jon, CaliguL Cap. 9. (h) Sat. 1 6. v. 24. (iJ Avguf}. 2$. 
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CHAP. IX. 

Of the ROMAN Marriages. 

*T H E Marriages of ihe fymati), which have been fo learned* 
A j y explain’d by fo many eminent Hands, as the great Law¬ 
yers Tiraguel, Sigmiui, Bnffomus, and the two floww. wiH 
appear very intelligible from a diligent enquiry into the Elpou 
fa/s, the Perfons that might lawfully marry with one another, 
the proper Seafon for Marriage, the feveral Ways of contra#- 
ing Matrimony, the Ceremonies of the Wedding, and the Cau. 

fes and Manner of Divorces. . , ,, , 

The efpoufals or Conrrad before Marroge was perform d by 
an Engagement of the Friends on both Sides, and might be don 
as well between abfent Perfons as Prefent; as well m private, 
as before Witness. Yet the common Way of Be'^inRwa^ by 
Writings drawn up by common Confent, and feal d by both rar^ 
ties. Thus Juvenal oat. 6. 


Si tibilegitimi) paftam junftamfitabellis 

XL.* .. .Mijt.ivtif 


Non es amaturus, jr 

And again Sac. i o, 

__ Vcniet cum Signatoribus aujpex. 

Befides this, the Man fent a Ring as a Pledge to the Woman, 
which in Pliny % time was us’d to be of Iron, without any $tone. 
in it (a). Thus the fame Satyrift 

Convention tarnn & paBum Jpmfaltanoftra 
Temperate paras, jamq; * tonjorjwgiftro 
PeBerii, © digito figrnufortaffe dediftt. hat. 6. 

There was no Age determin’d by the Laws f ° r t f fcfel*’were 
thev might be made at any time, provided that both Partus were 
Sbfe ofthe Obligation ; which they f were not fupposd tobe 
’till their Seventh Year. Yet Augufius afterwards order d that no 
Efpoufals fliou’d be efteem’d valid, except foch as were confum- 
mated by the Nuptials within Two Years Time W- .. • 

No i[°man might marry with any other than * 1 ’ rf 

then this was extended to any free Demzon Y>_- 

.... ... /,\ c»_ Ar'-t O A _ 
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born in any other Parts : For thus Dionyjius (a), reports of the La- 
tines, Livy [b) of the Campanians, and Cicero (c) of the Inhabi¬ 
tants of Aricia. Yet in Rome we meet with one eminent re- 
ftratot about thele Matters, and that is a Law of the Decemviri 
prohibiting any Marriage between the Patritian Families and the 
Plebeians. But within Seven or Eight Years the Commons bad 
given io ma*y dangerous Tokens of their releotment of this In* 
jury, that upon the Motion of Canuleius Tribune of the People* 
the Copfuls were e’en forc’d to give confent to the ena&ing of a 
contrary Decree, allowing a free alliance in Marriage between 
Perfons of all Orders and Degates (d).. . 

The Romans were very faperftitiousin reference to the Particu¬ 
lar Time of Marriage, fanfying feveral Days and Seafons very 
Unfortunate to this Delign. The Kalends, Nones, zndldes of 
every Month were ftricftly avoided. So was the whole Feaft of 
the Pay entail a in February , as Ovid obferves F aft or. 2 . 

Conde tuas, Hymenae , faces , ab ignibus atris 

Aufer, habent alias mcefta fepulchra faces. 

Go, Hymen, Stop the long expe&ing Dames, 

And hide tby Torches from the diltml Flames* 

Thy Pre fence wou’d be fatal while we mourn $ 

And at fad Tombs muft other Tapers burn. 

The whole Month of May, was lookd on as Ominous to con* 
trading Matrimony as Plutarch acquaints us in his Roman Que* 
ftions. And Ovid, Faft. 5 » 

Nec vidu£ tcedis eadetn , nec virginis afta 
Temper a , quee nupfit nec diuturna fuit . 

H*c qucq\ de caufd , ft te proverbid tangunt , 

Menjb mains maio nubere vulgus Ait. 

No Tapers thenlhou’d burn, nor ever JBride 
Link’d at this Seafon long her Blifs enjoy’d. 

Hence our wife Matters of the Prove* bs fay: 

The Girls are all ft ark Naught that wed in May . 

In (hort.the moft happy Seafon in all Refpeds for Celebrating 
the Nuptial Solemnity was that which follow d the Ides of June, 
Thus Ovid fpeaking of bis Daughter 

Hanc ego cum vellem genero dare temfora t&di 
Apta requirebam , qu#q> cavenda forent. 

Tunc mi hi poll facras monftratur Julius Idus 
Vtilis & nuptis, utilis ejfe viris, Faft. 2. 

~la)Ub. 6 .(b) Lib. 58. (c) In PhUipp.{d) Liv. Lib. 4 " " 

Refolyed 
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Refolved to match the Girf I tried to find 
What Daysunprofp’rous were, Wb^t Moons were kind? 

After Junes Sacred Ides my fancy,ftaid, 

Good to the Man and Happy to the Maid. 

The Three Ways of contracting Matrimony, wer efarre, co- 
emptione, and ufu, which fall properly under the confideration of 
the Civil-Law ; rbe main difference of them in fliorr was this. 
Confarreatio was when the Matrimonial Rites wete perform’d with 
folemn Sacrifices, and Offerings of burnt Cakes, by the Ponti- 
fex Maximus and the Flamen Dialis. Pliny fays this was the moft 
Sacred Tye of all (a): Yet we are allur'd that after feme time 
jt was almoft univerfelly laid a fide, as thought to include too ma¬ 
ny troublefom Ceremonies (b). A Divorce after this way of Mar¬ 
riage, Feflus call’s Diffarreatio. Coemftia was when the Perfons 
folemnly bound tbemfelves to one another by the Ceremony of 
giving and taking a Piece of Money, the Marriage was faid to 
be made by ufe, when with the Content of her Friends the Wo¬ 
man had liv’d with the Man a whole Year coropleat without be¬ 
ing abfent Three Nights; at which time (he was reckon’d in all 
Refpeds a lawful Wife, tbo* not near fo clofely join’d as in the 

former Cafes. . 

The Nuptial Ceremonies were always begun with the taking 
of Omens by the AuJpicesMence Tu8?,Nubit genero foetus tiullis au - 
Jbicibus , tiullis auBoribus , funeftn omnibus omnium (c). 

In drefling the Bride they never omitted to divide her Locks 
with the Head of a Spear ; either as a token that their Marria¬ 
ges firft began by War and Ads of Hoftility upon the Rape of the 
Sabine Virgins (d) : Or as an Omen of bearing a valiant and war¬ 
like Off-fpring: Or to remind the Bride,that being married toOne 
of a Martial Race, (he (hon’d ufe her felf to no other than a plain 
unaffeded Drefs: Or becaufe the gretteft Part of the Nuptial Care 
is referr’d to Jtmo,t o whom the Spear is Sacred,whence lhe took the 
Name of Dea Quirk j Quirts among the Ancients (Ignifying this 
Weapon (e).Ovid. alludes to this Cuftom in the fecor.d of his F a Jfi\ 

Flee tibi qua cupid.c matura vtdebere matri 
Comat virgineas hafia recutva comas. 

Thou whom thy Mother frets to fee a Maid, 

Let no bent Spear thy Virgin Locks divide. 

( 4 ) Lib. 18. cap. 2. (b ) Tacit. Annal. 4. (r) Orat. pro Chent. (a) 
Plutarch in Romul. (0 Ibid. Quasft. Rom. 87, 

In 
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Ik he new Place they crown’d ber with a Chaplet oF Flow¬ 
ers, and put on her Veil or Flammeum, proper on this Occafion. 
Thus Catullus, 

Cinge tempora Floribus: 

Sudveolentis amaraci 
Flammeum cafe. 

And Juvenal, deferibing Mejfalitta when about to marry Siliut, 

- Oudum fedet ilia parato 

Flatnmeolo. Sat. io. 

Inftead of her ordinary Cloaths fhe wore the Tunica reel a or 
common Tunic, call’d reBa from being woven upwards, of the 
fame Nature with that which the young Men put on with their 
Manly Gown (a); this was tied about with a Girdle which the 
Bridegroom was to unloafe. 

Being drefs’d after this Manner in the Evening (he was lead 
towards the Bridegroom's Houfe by Three Boys habited in the 
P r*texta, whofe Fathers and Mothers were alive. Five Torches 
were carried to light ber ; for which particular Number Plutarch 
has troubled bitnfelf to find out feveral Reafons (b). A Diftaff 
and a Spindle was likewife born along with her, in memory of 
Caia Cacilia or Tanaquil , Wife to Tarquinius Prifcus, a famous 
Spinfter (c): And on the fame account the Bridexall’d her klf Ca¬ 
ia, during the Nuptial Solemnity as a fortunate Name. 

Being come to the Door ( which was garnifh’d with Flowers 
and Leaves, according to that of Catullus. 

Veftsbttlum ut molli veiatttmfronde vireret.) 

fhe bound about the Pofts with Woollen Lifts, and wafb’d them 
over with melted Tallow, ttrkeep out Infection, and Sorcery. 
This Cuftom Virgil alludes to /En. 4. 

Pratereafuit in teBis de marmore templum 
Conjugis antiqui miroquod bonore colebat 
Velleribusniveis, & fefta fronde revinBum: 

Being to go into the Houfe (he was not by any means to touch 
the Threlhold, but was lifted over by main ftrengtb. Either 
becaufe the Threlhold was Sacred to VeBa, a inoft chaft Goddefs, 
and fo ought not to be defil’d by one in thefe Circumftances; Or 


(a) Pliny. lib, 8. cap. 48. (b)Rm, Qj'S-'fl. 2.(c) P/wiy.lib.8. cap. 48. 
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elfetbat it might feem a piece of Modefty to be compell’d into a 
Place where file was to lofe her Maiden-Head (a). 

Upon her entrance Ihe bad the Keys of the Houfe deliver'd to 
her, and was prefented by the Bridegroom with Two VeffeIs,one 
of Fire, the other of Water j either as an Emblem of Purity 
and Chaftiry, or as a Communication of Goods, or as an Earned 
of flicking by one another in the greateft Extremities (b). 

And now (he and her Companions were treated by the Bride¬ 
groom at a fplendid Feaft, on which Occafion the Sumptuary 
Eaws allow’d a little more Liberty than ordinary in the Expen- 
ces. This kind of Treat was fejdom without Mufick, compos’d 
commonly of Flutes; the Company all the while finging T balaj- 
fius or Thalaffio, as the Greeks did Hymenaus. There are feveral 
Reafons given by Plutarch (c) for the ufe of this Word, the 
common Opinion makes it an Admonilhment to good Hufwifery, 
the Greek Word m* fignifying Spinning ; and among the 
Conditions which were agreed upon by the Sabines and Romans 
after the Rape of the Virgins, This was one, that the Women 
fhou’d be obliged to do no other fervile Office for their Hus- 
bans, any farther than what concern’d Spinning. 

At the fame time the Bridegroom threw Nuts about the Room 
gjr the Boys to fcramble: Thus Virgil Eclog. g. 

Sparge, marite, nuces.—— 

Out of the many Reafons given for this Cuftom the moft com- 
monly receiv’d makes it a Token of their leaving Cbildilh Diver- 
tifements, andentringon a more ferious State of Life, whence 
Hucibus reliBit has pafs’d into a Proverb. This Conjecture is fa¬ 
vour’d by Catullus 

Da nuces pueris, inert 
Concubine: Satis diu 
' Lufifti nucibus. Lubft 

Jam fervire ThalaJJio. 

Concubine, nuces da. 

In the mean time the Genial Bed was got ready, and a Set of 
good old Wives, that had been never married but to one Man, 
plac’d theBride on it witba great deal of Ceremony. ThusCtff«//«*, 
Vos bona fenibus viris 
Cognita breve feemina 
Collocate puellulam. 

Jam l icet vent as, maritej S e e. _. 

(a) Plutarch Rom. Quaeft. i.Servius ad Virgil. Eclog. 8 .(b) Plutarch. 
Rom. Quaeft. i,(c) Idem in Fpompl. Sc Rom. Quafft. 31, 

.... Nothing 
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Noihiog now remain'd but for the Bridegroom to foofc be c 
Girdle, a cuftom that wants no Explanation ; only it may beo^ 
ferv’d to have been of great Antiquity: Thus Mojchus in his Sto* 
ry of Jupiter and Europa : 

—:—ZeoV c/V TittkiV ap$kit?*To 

Aval Si oi fJUTfW. 

Homer Odyfs. 2, 

Avoir 7ztt§%iViKW ^aSrur, 

And Mufjeus iu Hero an&Leander: 

e Q.$ w fjLiv 7?t vt i\mv' o <F a,vv)tet kvastro (jut guy 

KaS Sio-fjutv \m$nacw deiSQVov xudsfenif 

There feldom wanted a Company of Boys,and mad Sparks got 
together, to ling a parcel of Bawdy Verfes, which were tole¬ 
rated on this Occasion. They confifted of a Jcind of Fefcennm 
Rhiffies. Hence Catullus, 

Nec diu t ace at procax 
Fefcenmna locus io. 

And Claudian .* 

Permijfifq ,* jock turba licentior 

Exultet tetrick libera legibus. 

The Day after, the new Married Man held a ftately Supper^ 
and invited all his old Companions to a Drinking Match ;whicb 
they term’d repotia. 

The whole Subjedt of Divorces belongs entirely to the Law¬ 
yers, and the diftindtion between repudium and divortium is ow¬ 
ing to their Nicety ; the firft they .make the breaking off a Con- 
trad - , or Efpoufal; and the laft a Separation after *&ual Matri¬ 
mony. Plutarch mentions a very fevere Law of Romulus, which 
fuffer’d not a Wife to leave her Husband, but gave a Man the 
Liberty of turning off his Wife, either upon poyfoning her Chil¬ 
dren, or counterfeiting his private Keys, or for the Crime of A- 
duhery. But if the Husband on any other Occafion put her a- 
way, he order’d one Moiety of bis Efface to be given to the Wife, 
and the other to fall to the Goddefs Ceres > and that who ever 
lent away his Wife Ihou’d make an Atonement to the Gods of the 
Earth (a). Tis very memorable that altnoft Six Hundred Years 
after the Building of the City, one P.Servilius or Carvilius $pu~ 
rius> was the firft of the Romans that ever put away his Wife(i). 

(a) Plutarch in Romul, ( b ) Valer. Max, lib* ?♦ cap. i. Plutarch 
Compar. R.omnL 5c Thef. 5c 13, 

t fent 
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The common way of Divorcing was by fending a Bill to the 
Woman containing the Realons of the Separation and the tender 
of all her Goods which (he brought with her, this they termd 
repudium mittere . Or elfe it was perform d » ber P r « f ^ e b ^ 
fore fufficient Witoetfes, with the Formalities of wanng the Wn 
tines refunding the Portion, taking away the Keys, and turning 
tlnf Woman out of Doors. But however the Law of Bpnulus 
came to fail, it’s certain that in later Times the 
well as the Men might fue a Divorce, and enter on a Separate 
Life. Thus Juvenal Sac 9. 

- pugientemjape puellam ,, 

Amplexu rapui 9 tabulas quoq\ fregerat L jam 
Signabat . 

And Martial Lib. 10. Epigr. 4K 

A ienje novo Mass veterem Proculeia mantum 
Deferis , atqi jubes res fibs habere Juas. 

We have here a fair Opportunity to enquire into the grounds 

of the common Opinion about the borrowing and lending of 

Wives among the J Romans. He that chargeth them moft fevers 
|y with this Practice is the moft Learned [JertuUtan in bis Apoto- 
ny, thap. 39 . Omnia indifireta funt apudnos , &c. AO things , fays 
he, fpeaking of the ChriSlians) are common among us, our 

Wives’. We admit no Partnerjhip in that one Thing in whichether 
Men are more profejjedly Partners, who not only makfufi of then 
p r tenets Bed, hut very patiently expo/e then own Wives to a new 
Embrace: 1 fuppofe, according to theln!ht,uttonof the moftwifi 
Ancients, tie Grecian Socrates, and the Roman Cato who freely 
lent cut their Wives to their Friends. And prelent y after, O/4- 
pienti* Attica & Romanagravitatts exemflum . leno eft Phi/cftr 
phut & Cenfir. O wondrous Example of Arndt f 

Roman Gravity! a Philofiopber and a Cenfir turn a Pair of Pimps. 

Chiefly onthe ftreogth of this Authority, ihc Romans bavebeen 
generally tax’d with luch a Cuftom : And a very great M of 
£rown Country (a) expreffeth his Compl »oce 
Opinion, tho» be ingenioufly extenuates the Fault in a, P* r * *!! 
Inftance. So much indeed muft be granted that tbo the Laws 
made thole Husbands liable to a Penalty who e “ h * r ,^ d JJ“ c 
their Wives for Money, or kept them after *h«y h*d beer, tu 
ally convicted of Adultery; yet the barrel million of that 

Qt^mrmitrHpK Introduftion to them offi^ 
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Crime did not fall under the Notice of the civil Power. AndW- 
fian fays exprefly, ei qui patitur uxorem fuam delinquere , matri - 
moniumq'y fuum contemnit; quiq; contaminations non indignatur y 
poena adulternm non infltgitur. He that fuffers his Wife to defile 
his Bed , and contemning hts Matrimonial ContraEl is not difpleas'd 
at the Pollution , dres not incurr the Penalty of Adulterers . But ’tis 
almoft impoflible that this fliou’d give Occasion to fuch a Fancy, 
being no more than what is tolerated at prefenr. It may there¬ 
fore be alledg’d in Favour of the Romans that this Opinion might 
probably have its Rile from the frequent pra&ice of that fort of 
Marriage, according to which a Woman was made a Wife only 
by Pofleflion and Ule, withouc any farther Ceremony. This 
was the raoft Incompleat of all Conjugal Tyes ; the Wife being 
fo, rather by the Law of Nature, than according to the Ro¬ 
man Conftitution; and therefore flie was not call’d JAaterfami lias, 
nor had any Right to inherit the Goods of her Husbands be¬ 
ing luppos’d to be ; taken purely on .the Account of procreating 
Iffue: So that after the bearing of Three or Four Children, fhe 
might lawfully be given to another Man. 

As to the Example of Cato (not to urge that Tertullian has 
miftook the Cenfor for him of Vtica, and lo'loft the Sting of his 
SarcafmJ the beft Accounts of that Matter may be had from 
Strabo and Plutarch . The Place of Strabo is in his feventh Book. 

C IfCpB07 c h' d&L T T &7TV$UV 077 CLVTQIS VOfjUfZOV T&S yWAiUCti T&C 
us ladltJ^vcu iri&is clvcf[$eL(rtv i'reiJbiv dvr dviKcovrcu cftioh 
TZM’et' KCt&0t7Ti$ KctTGOV 'OfVuriu <htl?Hv]t c!%iJh»U 7#V 

if vjumv, ttetid 71 a.Kcu.lv 'Vuijl&igov «9©“. They report of thefe Tapu- 
rians that *tis counted lawful among them to give away their Wives 
to other Men, after they have had Two or Three Children by them : 
As Cato, in our time , upon the requeft of Hortenflus, gave him 
his Wife Marcia, according to the old Cuftom of the Romans. Here 
by l%M veu and we (hou*d not underftand the lending dr 

letting out of Women, but the marrying them to new Husbands $ 
as Plato ufeth Uftm Sis/nipm miitvs to beftow Daughters in Marriage . 

Plutarch before he proceeds to his Relation, has prdmis’d that 
this Pa flit ge in the Life of Cato 7 looks like a Fable in a Play, and 
Is very difficult to be clear’d, or made out with any certainty. 
His Narration is taken out of Thrafeas , who had it from Miinati - 
us .Cato s Friend and conftant Companion, and runs to this EffedL 
Quintus Hortenfiusy a Man of fignal Worth, and approved 
* Virtue, was not content to live in Friendffiip and Familiarity 
l with Cato , but d4N to be united to his Family, by Come 

‘ adliahce 
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‘ alliance in Marriage. Therefore waiting upon Cato he begun 
‘ to make a Propofal about taking Caro’s Daughter Porcia from 

* Bibulus, towbomflie had already born three Children, and 
' making her bis own Wife, offering to reftore her after lhe had 
‘ born him a Child, if Bilulus was not willing to part with her 
« altogether; Adding that tbo ibis in the Opinion of Men might 
‘ feem Strange, yet in Nature it wou’d appear Honeft and Profi- 

* table to the Publick, with much mote to the fame Purpofe. 
e Cato cou’d not but exprefs his Wonder at the ftrange Projedt, 

* but wiihal approv’d very well of uniting their Houfes: When 

* Hortenjius turning the Difcourfe did not t ftick to acknowledge, 

* that it was Cara’s own Wife which be really defir’d. Cato per- 
c ceiving hisearneft Inclinations, did not deny his Requeft, but 
‘ faid ,hat Philip the Father of Mania ought alfo to be conful- 
‘ ted Philip , being fent for, came, and finding they were 
‘ well agreed, gave his Daughter Mania to Hortenjius, its the 

* prefence of Cara, who bitnfelf alfo aflifted at the Marriage. 

So that ibis was nothing like lending a Wife out, but actually 

marrying her to another while her firlt Husband was alive, to 
whom lhe may be fuppes’d to have came by that kind cf Mam- 
mony which is founded in the right of Poflelfion. Andupontne 
whole the Remans feem to have been hitherto Unjuftjj} Taxed 
the Allowance of a Cuftom not ulually pradlisd among the molt 
barbarous and favage part of Mankind. 

C H A P. x. 

Of l/jcROMAN Funerals. 

T H E moft ancient and generally receiv’d Ways of Burying 
have been Interring and Burning; and both thefe we find 
at the fame time in Ufe among the Romans, borrow d m all pro¬ 
bability from the. Grecians. That theGrarcraw interrd their 
dead Bodies may in Ihort be evinc’d from the Story of the Ephtfir 
an Matron ip Pctrcnius, who is deferib’d fitting and watching 
her Husband’s Body laid in a Vault. And from the Argument 
which Solon brought to juftifie the Right of {tot Athenians to the 
Me of Sal amis, taken from the dead Bodies which were buried 
there not after the manner of their Competitors the Megarenji- 
ant, but according to the Athenian Faflnon; for that the Megaren- 
fiansi turn’d the Carcafe to the Eaft, and the Athenians to the 
Weft* and that the Athenians had a Sepulchre for every Body, 
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whereas the Megarenfians put Two or Three undone (4). That 
the fame People fometimes burnt their dead is beyond difpute 
from the Teftimony of Plutarch , who fpeakiflg of the Death of 7 
Pbocion tells us, that for fome time none of the Athenians dar d 
light a Funeral Pile, to burn the Body after their manner. As 
alfo from the defcription of the Plague of Athens in Thucydides 
logic & ctVoT gb* &c, with the Tranflationof which paffage 
Lucretius concludes his Poem. 

'Namq> fuos confanguineosaliena rogorum 
lnfuper extruBa ingenti clamore locabant , 

Sudebantqi faces , multo cum [anguine f*p* 

^ix antes potius quam corpora defererentur. 

To prove that both thefe ways of Burial were us’d by the l(p- 
mans is almoft unneceffary. For Burning is known by every one 
10 have been their common Pra&ice. And as for Interring* their 
great Law-giver Kuma particularly forbad the burning of bis own 
Body, but commanded it to be laid entire in a Stone Coffin (b). 
And we learn from Cicero (c) and Pliny (d ), that the Family of the 
Qprnelii inrerr’d their Dead all along ’till the time of Sylla the Di- 
Bator , who in his Will gave exprefs Orders to have his Body 
burnt: Pjobably to avoid the Indignities that might have been 
offer’d iFafcer burial by the Marian Faction, in return for the vio¬ 
lence fhow’d by Syllas Soldiers to the Tomb and Reliques of Ma¬ 
rius. 

But tho’ Burning was the ordinary Cuftom, yet in fome par¬ 
ticular Cafes it was Pofitively forbid, and look’d on as the high- 
eft Impiety. Thus Infants who died before the breeding of 
Teeth were enclos’d unburnt in rhe Ground fe). 

- T err a clauditur infans 

Et minor igne rogu Juvenal Sat. 1 5. 

The Place fet apart for rhe interment of thefe Infants was call’d 
SuggrundArium, The fame Superftition wasobfejVd in reference 
to Perfons who had been ftruck dead with Lightning or Thunder 
(f) t For they were never burnt again, bur after a great deal of 
Ceremony perform’d by the Avjpices, and the Sacrifice of a Sheep, 
were either put into the Earth, or elfe /omerime let alone to 
lie upon the Ground where they had fallen. In both Cafes the 
Place was prefemly inclos’d either with a ftone Wall, or Stakes, 
or fame-times only with a Rope, having, the Name of Bidental 9 

a) Plutarch in Solon, fb) Plutarch m A ’tm. fcJDe leg. lib.2.(W) 
N. H. lib. 7. cap. 54 - (0 Idem lib. 7. cap. 1 6 . 0 ) Idem lib. 2. cap. $4. 

from 
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from the Bidens or Sheep that was offer’d. Perfm ufeth Bidetr 
ml for the Perfon that bad come ro.jhis unhappy End. 

An quia non fibris ovium Ergenmqijubente 

Trifle jaces lucis, evitandumq', bidentdl. Sat. 

For they fanfied that where e’er a Thunder-Bolt fell, the Gods 
had a particular Defire to have that place Sacred to their Wor- 
(hip J and therefore whether a Man had been kill’d or no, they 
us’d the fame Superftnion in hallowing the Ground (a). 

The feveral forts of Funerals fall under the common Heads of 
Funus indillivum and Farms taciturn. The/«««< indiftivum had 
its Name ab indicendo from inviting, becaufe on fuch Occafions. 
there was made a general Invitation of the People by the Mouth 
of a Publick Cry-jr. This Was celebrated with extraordinary, 
Splendor and Magnificence, the People being prefented with 
publick Shows, and other uncommon Divertifements. The Fh- 
nus Publicum, which we meet with fo often, may be fometimes 
underftood as entirely the fame with the lndiflive funeral, and 
fometimes only as a fpecies of it. It is the lame when it denotes, 
all the State and Grandeur of the more noble Funerals, fuch as 
were ufually kept for rich and great Men. It is only a fpecies 
of the IndiBive Funeral, when either ic fignifies the proclaiming, 
of a Vacation, and an enjoyment of publick Sorrow, or the de¬ 
fraying the Charges of the Funeral out of the Publick Stock. For, 
’tis probable that at both tbefe Solemnities a general Invitation. 
Was made by the Cryer, yet in this Latter it was done by Or¬ 
der of the Senate, and in the Former by the Will of the deceas’d 
Perfon, or the Pleafure of his Heirs. But no one will hence 
conclude, that the Funerals of all fuch rich Men were attended 
with the Formality of a Vacation, and an. Order for Publick, 
Grief. For this was counted the greateft Honour that cqu’d be. 
(how’d to the Reliefs of Princes tbemfeives: Thus the Senate de¬ 
creed a publick Funeral for Syphax , the once great King of Nu-, 
midia ; and for Perfes King of Mace Aon, who both died in Prifon 
Under the Power of tpe Romans (b). And Suetonius informs us, 
that Tiberius, fc) and Vitellitt;, (d) were buried in the fame State.. 
Yet upon account of having perform’d any fignal Service tp the 
. Common-wealth, this 'Honour was often copferr d on private. 
Men : and fometimes upon Women too, as Dio relates of Attic 

(a) Dacier on Horace Art. Poet. Verfe 471. (l>) la!. Mi.x. lib. 5 * 
day.'1. (c)'Cap. 75. (V)Cap.?-/ 
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lbe Mother of Julius Cafar (a) ; and Xipbilin of Livia (b). Nor- 
was this Cuftom peculiar ro the Inmans, for Laertius reports of 
Democritus that deceafing after he had liv’d above a hundred 
Years, he was honour’d with a Publicly Funeral . And JuStin tells 
us 3 that the Inhabitants of Marceilles , then a Grecian Colony, up¬ 
on the News of Rome's being taken by the Gauls, kept a Public ^ 
Funeral to teftifie their Condolance of the Calamity (c). 

There feem to have been different forts of Publicly Funerals in 
Home, according to the Magiftracies, or other Honours, which 
the deceafed Perfons had bom. As the Pr&torium, the Confulare, 
the Cenforium , and the Triumphale. The two laft were by much 
the more magnificent, which though formerly diftingurflfd, yet in 
the time of the Emperors were join’d in one with the name of 
Funus cenforium only ; as Tacitus often ufeth the Phrafe. Nor 
was Cenforian Funeral confin’d to private Perfons, but the very 
Emperors tbemfelves were honour’d with the like Solemnity after 
their Deaths; as Tacitus reports of Claudius (d), and Capitolinus 
of Pertinax. 

The Funtts taciturn , oppos’d to the IndtBive, or Publick Fune¬ 
ral, was kept in a private manner without the Solemnization of 
Sports, without Pomp, without a Martha Her, or a general Invi¬ 
tation. Thus Seneca de Tranquil. Anim . Morti natus es : minus 
moleftiarum babet funus taciturn. And Ovid. Trift. i. Eleg. 3. 

Quocunq; afpiceres luBus gemitufq ; fonabant , 

Formaqs non taciti funeris inflarerat. 

This is the fame that Capitolinus alls Funus vulgar e y when he 
reports that Marcus Antoninus was foexcreamly kmd and muni¬ 
ficent, as to allow even Vulgar Funerals to be kept at the Charge 
©f the Publick. Propertius calls it plebeium funus. 

-— Adfint 

Plebeii parv& funeris exequi&. Lib. 2. El. 4. 

r Aufonius: Funus commune. 

Tu gremio in proavi funus commune locatum ♦ 

And Suetonius, funus tranflatitium, when he informs us that 
Britannicus was buried after this manner by Nero (e). 

(d) Lib. 47. (£) In Tiberio. (c) Lib. 43. ( [d ) Annal.i2. (e) Ner. 33. 

To 
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To the filent Funerals may be referr’d the Fmera acerba , or 
untimely Obfcquies of Youths and Children; which Juvenal 
fpeaks of Sat. 11. 

Non pramaturi cineres, non funus acerbum 

Luxuries, 8cc. 

And Virgil. JEn. 6. 

Infantumqi anim<e femes in limine primo: 

Quos dulcis vita expertes & ab ubere raptos 

Abftillit ana dies, funere merfit acerbo. 

The Funeral Ceremonies may be divided into fuch as were us’d 
to Perfons when they were dying, and fcch as were afterwards 
perform’d to the dead Corps. , . 

When all Hopes of Life were now given oer, and the ooul as 
it were juft ready for its flight, the Friends, and neareft Relations 
of the dying Party were wont to kifs him, and embrace his Body 
till he expired. Thus Suetonius ( a ) relates that Auguftus expir’d 
in the XJJfes of Livia. Nor need there be any farther Proof of a 
Cuftom, which every Body is acquainted with. The Keaton of 
it is not to well known: Moft probably, they thought by th» 
pious Adi to receive into their own Bodies the Soul of their de* 
parting Friend. Thus Albinovanus in the Epicede of Livia , 

Sofpite te falitn moriar, Nero ; fa mea condaS 
Lunrina, £# accipias banc animam ore pio. 

For the Ancients believ’d that the Soul when it was about teav* 
ing the Body, made ufe of the Mouth for its Paffage; whence 
animam in primo ore, or in prtmn labru tenere,. is to be at Deaths 
Door. And they might well imagine the Soul was thus to be 
transfus’d in the laft Adi of Life, who cou’d fanfie ‘bat it was 
communicated in an ordinary Kifs, as we find they did from 
thefe Love-Verfes, recited by M“crobius, the Original of which 
is attributed to Plato: 

Dum Jimibulco favio 
Metm pucllum favior 


7a % 


(a) Auguft* 91, 
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Dutcemq; florem [firms 
Duco ex apcrto tramite$ 

Animd tunc agra & faucia 
Cucurrit ad labias mi hi, &c. (a). 

Nor did they only kifs tbeir Friends when juft expiring, but 
afterwards too, when the Body was going to be laid on the Ftt- 
nerale-Pile, Thus Tibullus, Lib. x, Eieg. x. 

Flebu, (3 arfuro pofitum me, Delia, lefto,. 

Trtftibus (3 lachrymis ofcula mixta dabis. 

And Propertius, Lib. l. Eleg. u. 

OfcuUq; in gelidis ponet fnprema labellis , 

Cum debitur Syrio munere plenus onyx. 

Another Ceremony us’d to Perfons expiring was the taking off 
their Rings. ‘ Thus Suetonius reports, that when the Emperor 
‘ Tiberius fwouncd away, and was reputed dead, his Rings were 
‘ taken from him, tho’ be afterwards recover’d, and asked for 
1 them again ( b). They are much miftaken who fanfie him to 
hav? done this with Defign to change bis Heir; for tho twas 
an ufyat Cuftom with the Ancients to conftirute their Heir or 
Succeffor by delivering him their Rings on their Death-bed, yet 
this fignified- nothing in cafe a Legal Will was produced to the 
contrary (e). 

But whether they took off the Rings to fave them from the 
Perfons concern’d in walking and taking care of the dead Body, 
or on any other Account, 'tis very probable that they were after* 
wards reftor’d again to the Fingers, and burnt in the Funeral- 
Pile; as may he gather’d from that Verfe of Propertius, where 
defcribing the Gboft of his Miftrels in the Habit in which flic 
Was burn’d, he fays, 

Et folitum digito beryllon adederat ignis. Lib. 4 - El. 7 * 

The Cuftom of doling the Eyes of a departing Friend, com¬ 
mon both to Romans and Grecians, is' known by any one that has 
but look’d in a Clafiic Author. It may only here be obferv’d, that 
this Ceremony was perform’d for the moft part by the neareft 

(a) MacrobSaturrJ ika-cap,:. ( 6 .)Cap. 73 - (c)SceValer.Max. Iib-7.cap.8. 

v ' Relation;; 
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Relation, as by Husbands to their Wives, and by Wives to their 
Husbands, by Parents to their Children, and by Children to them 
Parents,^, of all which we have a multitude of lnftaDces m the 
Poets. Pliny tells us that as they clos’d the Eyes of the dying 
Perfons, fo chey open’d them too again when the Body was laid 
on the Funeral-Pile: And his Reafon for both Cuitoms is, nt 
tuque ab bomine fuprcmum fpeSlari fas Jit, (3 ctelo non oFlenai tufas 
(a); becaufe they counted it equally impious, that the Eyes Jkoudbe 
feen by Men at their lafl motion , or that they fhou d not be expofed to 

the view of Heaven. , , 

And for the Ceremonies us’d to Perfons after they were dead, 
they may be divided into three Sorts, fuch as were perform d be¬ 
fore the Burial, fuch as concern’d the Ad of the Funeral, and fuch 
as were done after that Solemnity. , 

Before the Burial we meet with the Cuftoms of wafting ancl 
anointing the Corps, not by any means proper to the Bymans 
but anciently us’d by almoft all the civihzd Parts of the World 
owing their firft Rife to the Invention of the Egyptians. Tbefe 
Offices in Rows were either perform’d by the Women whom 
they term’d Funera i or elfe in Richer or nobler Families by the 
Likitinarii, a Society of Men who got their Livelihood by pre¬ 
paring Things in order to their Solemnization of Funerals. They 
bad tbeir Names from Libitina the Goddefs who prefided over 
Obfequies. Hence the word Libitina is commonly us d for 
Death it felf; or for every thing in general relating to the Fu¬ 
nerals. becaufe in the Temple of that Goddefs all Neceftanes 
proper on fuch Occafions were expos d to Sale. alludes 

to this Cuftom, fpeaking of a covetous Mifer, Lib, 5- r ab. 77 * 

gai circumcides omnem impenfam Funeris, 

Libitina tie quid de tuo facial lucrum. 

But, to return to the Libitinarii, they feem to have been the 
chief Perfons concern’d in ordering Fuoerals, undertaking the 
whole Care and Charge of fuch a Solemnity at a fet Price; and 
therefore they kept a great Number of Servants to P^ormthe 
working Part, fuch as the PolltnUores the ^efpillones, Rc. Th 
firft of thefe were employ’d to anoint the dead Body, and the o- 
thers we may chance to meet with hereafter. In allufioo a 
this Cuftom of anointing the Corps, Martial plays very 8 e "' ,le 'y 
on the Mafterof an Entertainment,where there was much Effence 
to be got, but very little Meat: 

(a) Valer.Max. lib. n. cap. 37. ^ ^ 
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Unguentum fateor bonum dedifti 
Convivis, here, fed nihil fcidifts. ' 

fits falfa eft bene olere £3 efurire. 

Qui non ccenat (3 ungitur, Fabulle, 

Is vere mihi mortuus videtur. 

When the Body bad been wafh’d and anointed, they proceed¬ 
ed to wrap it in a Garment: The ordinary People for tbis purpofe 
made ule of the common Gown, and tho’ in iome Parts of Italy 
the Inhabitants were fo rude as not to wear the Gown while they 
liv'd, yet Juvenal informs us that they did not want it at their 
Death ; 

Pars magna Italia eft , ft verum admtttimus, in qua 
Nemo togam fumit nifi mortuus. Sat. 3. 

But thofe who had born any Publick Office in the State, or 
acquir'd any Honour in War, were after their Death wrapt in 
tbe particular Garment which belong’d to their Place, or to their 
Triumph; as Livy (a) and Polybius (b) ex prefly report. Itm^y 
here be obferv’d that the Ancients were fo very careful and fuper- 
ftitiqus in reference to their Funeral Gat meat, that they often, 
wove them for themfelves and their Friends during Life. Thus 
Virgil brings in the Mother of Euryqlus complaining, 

- -— Nee te tuafunera mater 

Produxi, prejfive oculos, nec vulnera lavi: 

Vefte tegens , tibi quam noHes feftina uiejq', 

Vrgebam, (3 tela cur as folabar anilts. iEn. 11. 

If the Deceas’d bad by bis Valour obtain'd any of the honou¬ 
rable Coronets, it was conftantly put on his Head, when the Body 
was dreft’d for the Funeral; that the reward of Vertue might in 
fome meafure be enjoy’d after Death ; as Cicero obferves in his 
fecond Book of Laws. Other Perfons they crown’d with Chap¬ 
lets of Flowers, and with thofe too adorn’d the Couch on which 
the Body was laid. The Primitive Chriftians declaim’d feverely 
againft this Cuftom, as little lefs than Idolatry; as is to be feen 
particularly in Minutius Felix (c) and Tertullian (d). 

(a) Lib. 34. (b) Lib. 6 . (e) OBav, pag, 109. Edit .Oxoti. (d) De 

Corona MiL ‘ _ 

JLne 
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Tbe next Ceremony that follow'd was the collocatio , or lay- 
in t out of the Body, perform'd always by the t Relati¬ 
ons. Whence Dio cenfures Tiberius for his neglect of Ltvt% 

vojZv&V iTrtCDV&’JaTO, XT£ VTToQciVKGctV UVTOS 'TTfO^SsTO. ^ He 
neither vifited her when jhe was nor laid her out with his own 

Hands , after Jhe was dead. 

Tbe Place where they laid tbe Body was always near tne 
Threlhold, at the entrance of the Houfe. 

; _ : -Recipitq; ad limina greffum 

Corpus , ubi exantmi pofitum Valiants s Acefies 
Servabat fenjor. Virgo iEn. 9. 

And they took particular care in placing the Body, to turn the 
Feet outward, toward the Gate, which Cuftqjn Pcrfm has left 
us elegantly defcrib'd in his Third Satyr. 

■■ tandemleatulus alto 
Compofitus lefto crajfifqi lutatus amomis 
In port am rigidos calces extendit 

The reafon of this Pofition was to lhow all Perfons whether any 
Violence bad been theCaufe of the Party's Death, which might 
be difcover’d by the outward Signs. 

We muft not forget the Conclamatio , or general Out-cry let up 
at fucb Intervals before the Corps, by Perfons who waited there 
on purpofe ; this was done, either becaufe they hop d by this 
means to flop the Soul which was now taking its flight, or elle to 
awaken its powers which they thought might only be “lent m 
the Body without A&ion. For tbe firft reafon we are beholden 
go Propertius: 

At mibi non oculos quifquam inclamayit euntes, 

Vtium impettaftem te revocante diem. 

The other is taken from tbe explication of this Cu ft °mbll Ser> 
■om on the fixth of the JEneiir, and feems muchthe: more pro¬ 
bable Defign. For the Phyficians give feveral Infta»“S of Per 
fons, who being buried thro’ bafte, in an Apopledhck Fit, have 
afterwards come to themfelves, and many times mxferably periflid 

for want of afliftance. , f _ > A j 

If all this crying out fignified nothing, the Deceas d was find 

to be Cmlmaiut, or p«ft C * H > “ which pradice there 
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quent AlluGons in almoft every Author. Lucan is very elegant ta 
this purpole, 

- Sic 7 funere fritno 

Attonitce tacuere dcmus , quum corpora nondum 
Conclamata jacent , nsc mater crine foluto, 

Exigit ad Jltvos famulartim brachia plan&us . Lib. 1 , 

There is fcarce any Ceremony remaining which was perform’d 
before the Burial, except the Cuftom of fticking up fome Sign, 
by which the Houfe was known to be in Mourning. This among 
the Romans was done by fixing Branches of Cyprefs, or of the 
Pitch-tree, near the Entrance, neither of which Trees being once 
cut down, ever revive? and have oft that account been thought 
proper Emblems of a Funeral [a). 

t Thus much was done before the FutieVa! ; iH the Funeral we 
may take notice of the Elatio, or carrying forth, and the A(St of 
Burial. What concerns the Firft of tbele will be made out in 
obierving the Day, the Time, the Perfotii, and the Place. What 
Day after the Performs Death was appointed for the Funeral, is 
not very well agreed on. Servius on that Palfageof Virgih&n. 5* 
Ver £65. 

X , ■ 

Praterea , fi nona dies mortdlibus agris , &c. 

exprefly tells us, that the Body lay [even Days in the Houfe f on the 
eighth Day was burrid, and on the ninth the Beliefs were buriedl 
But there are many Inftances to prove that this let Number of 
Days was not always chfervd. 1 herefnre perhaps this belong’d 
only co the Indidtive and publick Funerals, and not to the Pri¬ 
vate arJ Silent; especially not to the acerba Funera, in which 
Things were always huddled up with wonderful Hafte. Thus 
Suetonius reports of ihe Funeral of Britanicus (b) and of the Em¬ 
peror Qtbo (c) : and Cicero pro Cluentio , Eo ipfo diepuer cum hord 
nndccimdi in publico & vaJsns vi/us ejjet , ante noBem mortuus , & 
pojlridie ante lucerneorftlujlus. 

As to the Time of carrying forth Corps, anciently they 
made ufe only of the Night; as Servius obferves on thofe Words 
of Virgil , 

*■——Be more vetuflo 
Punereas rapuere faces . Mn. 1 r. v. 14a. 


sd) Plin . libc i<5. cap. 33, Sexy, ad JEn* 4. (c) tfer* 32, (d) ptho Siu 

; ’ .Tte 
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The Reafon he gives for it, is, that hereby they might avoid 
meeting with the Magiftrates or Priefts, whofe Eyes they thought 
won d be defil’d by fucb a Spectacle. Hence the Funeral had us 
Name a funalibus from the Torches, and the Vefpillones or Vefpe- 
rones were fo call’d from Vefpera the Evening. 

Nothing is more evident than that this Cuftom was not long 
obferv’d, at leaft not in the Publick. Funerals, tho’ it fetms to 
have continued in the filent, and private , as Servius acquaints us 
in the fame Place. Hence New took a fair Excufe for hurrying 
his Brother Britannicus his Body into the Grave immediately 
after he had Cent him out of the World. For Tacitus reports that 
the Emperor defended the baity Burial which had caus’d fo much 
Talk and Sufpicion, in a publick Edi&, urging that it was a- 
greeable to the old Inftitutions, to bide fuch untimely Funerals 
from Mens Eyes, as foon as poflible, and not detain them with 
the tedious Formalities of Harangues and Pompous Proceflions. 

It may not be too nice a Remark, that in the more fpfendid Fu¬ 
nerals the former part of the Day feems to have been defign’d for 
the Pioceflion. Thus Plutarch relates of the Burial of Sylla, that 
the Morning being very Cloudy over Head, they deferr d carrying 
forth the Corps tiU the Ninth Hour, or Three in the Afternoon. 
But tho’ this Cuftom of carrying forth the Corps by Night in * 
great meafure ceas’d, yet the bearing of Torches and Tapers ftill 
continued in practice. Thus Virgil in the Funeral of Pallas, 
Mn. 11. 

■ . .— Lucet via longo 

Ordine flammarum, & late difiriminat agros. 

And Perfius, Sat. 3. 

Hine tuba, candela, &c. 

And becaufe Tapers were likewife us’d at the Nuptial Solem¬ 
nity, the Poets did not fail to take the bint for bringing them both 
Into the fame Fancy. As Propertius, Book 4. Eleg, laft : 

Vidimus injjgnes inter utramqifacem. 

i|nd Ovid in the Epiftle of Cydippe to Acontius s 

V; - ■ •; ’ 

Efface pro tbalami fax tnibi mortis era. 

V , • I 7 - .-.Among 
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Among tbs Perfons concern’d in carrying forth the Corps, we 
may bagin with tbofe that went before the FunerabBed, fucb as 
the Siticines, the Prtfica, the Ludii and Ht(lriones, the new 
Freed-Men^ the Bearers of the Images, &c . The Name of the 
Siticines, A. GeUius (a) derives from Situs and Cano, from tinging 
to the Dead. They were of two forts, fome founding on the 
Trumpet, others on the Flute or Pipe. That the Trumpets had 
a (hare in this Solemnity, we learn from Virgil in the Funeral of 
Fallas , Mn. 11. 

Exoritur clamorq; virion, clangorq; tubarum. 

And from Propertius, Book 2. Eleg. 7. 

Ah! mea turn quales , caneret tibi Cynthia fomnos * 

Tibia, funeft* trijlior iHa tuba* 

And Plutarch tells a notable Story of a Mag-pye, that upon 
hearing the Trumpets at the Funeral of a Rich Man, for fome 
time after quite loft her Voice, and cou’d raife no manner of 
Note, when on a fudden, as if (he had been all this while deeply 
meditating on the Matter, (he (truck up exactly the fame Tunes 
that the Trumpets had play’d, and hit all the Turns and Changes 
to Admiration (b). 

For ’tis likely that the Trumpets were us’d only in the Publick 
Funerals to give the People Notice to appear at the Solemnity, as 
Lipfius inftru&s us (c). 

The T tbicines (bme reftrain to the Funerals of Children, and 
younger Perfons, as Servius obferves on the firft of the JEneids, 
and Statius , T keb. 6. in the Funeral of Achemom. 

Turn Jignum lu&&s cornu grave mugit adunco 

Tibia , cui teneros fuetum producere maws* 

The Learned Dacier has lately declar’d himfelf of the fame Opr 
nion (d). But *tis certain that this cannot always have held 
good. For Suetonius mentions the Tibia in the Funeral of Julius 
Catfar (e), and Seneca in that of Claudius , in bis Aposplocynthojis, 
And Ovid fays of himfelf in plain words, 

lnterea noflri quid aga&t nifi trifle libelli P 

Tibia funeribus conventt ijla meis. Trift.i. El. r . 

(a) Lib.ao.cap.2. (H)PlutAe Animal.Solert. (c)De militia,lib.4. cap.io. 

(d) On Horace , Book 1. Sat. 6 * v. 44, (e) Cap. 83. 

There- 
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Therefore it feems more probable rhat the Flutes or Pipes wet 
Si in all forts of Funerals! as the moft accurate Kyrchman ha 

8 T ippSfrom the Figures of Trumpets '*! d . Fl ®‘S 

neral Solemnities were longer than the He JXid 

ted to give a (harper and more mournful Sound. Hence Ovid 

calls the Funeral Trumpet tonga tuba. 

Bro long 4 refinet carmina veffra tula. Amor. 2. El. 6. 

After .he Mafid.ns.wenr the Prefer, or .he 
hir’d on purpofe to fing the nania or lejfusy th 
fill’d with the Praifes of the Deceas’d; | hif 

trifling and mean. Hence the Grammarian in Gellm took to* 

Flout againft the Philofopbers, Vo, P^fof^a 
to ait) mortuaria Ghjjaria . Nam qut collegtft £ / a \ „ 

rrtrr Gf mane, # frivol**, tanquam lo 

You Pbilofofhers (a, Goto fay,) are mere L 

and read and coltH a Parcel of dry wortblef, Stuff juftJucbf 
all the World, at the old Women whine out who are htr dtofi g 

* Mi ” icks r 1 pu r w «■ 

befcw rih Fn»«l fcd/and danc'd after 

we have the Authority of Dionyfm in h.s N' n ^ B Qok - ^ 

Suetonius tells a Story of the Arch-Mtmick who aded at the Fu 

“"t':.' 83ST& the Slaves . 6 o nfirh .heir Opr o" Wore 
the Corps, and to be thereupon made Free, “ y 

Law of Juftman, and we meet wub many Examples of 

H AsTo the Beds or Couches bom before in the> Funeral^ 5 “^ 
nity, the Defign of thefe was to carry t e 1X . . j B 

3*&2f?.2S3:.S£ ;: r ,^-v..heH g ^of 

Relations (c). Before the Corps of Princes, or fomeextraor 


(„) A-Gefl. lib.18.cap. 7. 0 Cap. 19. (c)P/in.N.H.Ub. 35.cap.2- 

w dinary 
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dinary Perfons, not only the Effigies of their Anceftors, but the 
Srarues too of other great Men were born in State. Thus Au¬ 
gustus order’d Six hundred Beds of Images to be carried before 
at the Funeral of Marcellusi and Sylla the DiElator had no left 
than Six thoufand fa). 

Befides all this, fiicb as had been eminent for their Achieve¬ 
ments in War, and gain'd any confiderable Cocqueft, had the 
Images and Reprefentations of the Enemies they bad fubdu’d, or 
the Cities they had taken, or the Spoils won in Battel ; as Dio- 
tiyjius ( b) reports in the Funeral of Coriolanus , and Dio (c) in thar 
of Auguftus . This Cuftom Virgil alludes to in the Funeral of 
Pallas z 

Multaq; prat ere a Laurentn pramia pugna 

Agger at, longo pradam jubet or dine dues. 

And a little after j 

Jndutofq; jubet truncos hoftilibus armts 

Jpfos ferre duces , inimicaqi nomina figl. 

u 

The LiBors too made a part of the Proceffion, going before 
the Corps to carry the Fafoes , and other Enfigos of Honour, 
which the Deceas’d had a Right to in his Life-time. ’Tis very 
remarkable that the Rods were not now carried in the ordinary 
pofture, but turn’d quite the contrary way* as Tacitus reports in 
the Funeral of Germanicus (d). Hence Albinovanus in the Fune¬ 
ral of Drufus: 

Quos primim vidi fafees, infunere vidi t 
Et vidi verfis , indiciumq\ mali. 

We may now go on to the Perfons who bore the Brer, or the 
Funeral-Bedj and tbefe were for the moft part the aeareft Re¬ 
lations, or the Heirs of the Deceas'd, Hence Horace) Book 2* 
Sat. 5. 

— - - ■ Cadaver 

Vrtclttm oteo largo nudii humeris tulit hares. 


(a) Servius in /£n*n. (b) lib. 8. (c) bib. $6, (d) Annal, 3. 

And 
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And Juvenal Sat. to. 

Incolumi Trojl Priamus vemjfet ad umbras 
Affaraci magnis folmnibus, Hedorefum 
Pmante, (3 reliqus fratrum cervicibus - 

Thus they reportof MeteHus who conquer’d Macedon, that he 
was carried to the Funeral-Pile by bis four Sons i one of which 
was then Prefer, the other three had been all Confuls, two bad 
triumph’d, and one perform’d the Office of Cenfor (a). 

Sometimes Perfons who had defervd highly of the Common- 
Wealth were born at their Funerals, by the Magiftrates, or the 
Senators, or the chief of the Nobility. Thus Plutarch relates 
of Numa, Suetonius of Julius Caftsr (fc), and Tacstus of Auguftus 
A 0 d the very Strangers and Foreigners that happen d to be 
a, Rome at the Death of any worthy Perfon, were very deCrous 
of licnifying their Refpeft to bis Memory , by the Service o£ 
carrying the Funeral-Bed, when he was to be buried: As Plu¬ 
tarch tells us in the Funeral of Paulus ALmylius , that as many 
Spaniards, Ligurians and Macedonians as happen d to be prefenc 
at the Solemnity, that were young and of vigorous Bodies, took 
up the Bed and bore it to the Pile. 

Perfons of meaner Fortunes, and fometunes great Men too, 
if they were hated by the People, were carried tp their Burial 
by the VepBones or Sandapiloncs, who lived by this Employment 
Thus Suetonius (J) and Eutropius (e) relate of the Emperour Dr 
mitian. Thereforein this laft way of bearing out we may fiip- 
pofe them to have us’d the Sandapija or common Bie^ as uf the 
former the Lexica or LeBi, the Litters or Beds. This Bier is 
what Horace and Lucan call vilis Area. 

—.—.—~AnguJlis ejeBa cadavera cpMs 
Cmfervus vili portanda locabat in arc*. Hor. L. i.S. 8. 

Da vslem Maguo plebeii fmeri arcam 

giut laoerum corpus ficcos effundat tn ignes. Luc. lib. 8. 

*Ti« worth obferving, that fometimes the Bier or Bed was 
cover’d, and fometimes not. It was expos d open if the rany 
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bad died a natural Death, and was not very much deform’d by 
the Change > and therefore now and then they us’d to paint the 
Face, efpecially of Women, to make them appear with more 
Advantage to the Sight. Dio tells us in the Life of Nero y that 
he daub'd the Body of Britannicus over with a fort of White 
Walh to hinder the Bloenels of the Flefti, and fucb other Marks 
of the Poyfon from being difcover’d $ but a great Rain falling 
at the time of the Proceftion, walk’d off the Paint, and expos'd 
ihe Fatal Tokens to the View of the whole People. 

But in Cafe the Vilage was very much diftorted, or upon 
fome other Account not tic to be Ihown, they threw a Covering 
over the Bed. Thus Paterculus reports that Seif id Africanus was 
j carried forth to Burial velato cafite (4). Sometimes too when the 

! Face or Head bad been milerably bruifed, as if the fall of an 

Houfe or fome fucb Accident had occafion’d the Party's Death, 
they us’d to enclofe the Head and Face, in a Mafque, to hinder 
them from appearing, and the Funerals in which this was pra¬ 
ctis’d they term'd larvata funera. 

But the glrateft partof the Perfons were tbofe that follow’d 
the Corpfe. Thefe in private Funerals were feldom many be- 
fides the Friends and Relations of the Deceas’d, and’twas ve¬ 
ry ufual in a Will to beftow Legacies upon fuch and fuch Perfons, 
upon Condition They fliou’d appear at the Funeral, and accom¬ 
pany the Corpfe. But at the indidive or publick Funerals the 
whole City flock’d together upon the General Invitation and 
Summons. The MagUirates and Senators were not wanting at 
the Proce/fion, nor even the Priefts rfeemfelves, as we find in the 
Funeral of Numa deferib’d by Plutarch . 

To give an Account of the Habit and Geltnre of the Mourn¬ 
ers, or of the Relations and others that follow’d the Corpfe, is in 
a great meafure unneceffary ; for the weeping, the bitter Gom- 
plaints againft the Gods, the letting loofe the Hair, or fomerimes 
cutting it off, the changing the Habit, and the laying afide the 
ufual Ornaments, are all too well known to need any Explica¬ 
tion. Yet there are many things fingular in tbefe Subjects which 
deferve our farther Notice. Thus they did not only tear of cut 
off their Hair, but had a Cuftorn ro lay it on the Breaft, or 
fometimes on the Tomb of the Deceas’d Friend. Hence Ovid, 
of the Sifters of Narciffus • 

—- Planxere forores 

| Naiades, £ 2 ? fed os fratri imfofuere eapiUos . 

wr) Lib. 2. 

And 
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And Statius, Theb. 7, 

--—-7 ergoqfe 0 peSorefufam 

Ctefariem ferro minuit\ {edify jacentis 
Obnubie ttnuia ora comis - 

Tis no lefs obfervable that at the Funerals of their Parents, the 
Sons went cover’d on their Heads, and the Daughters uncover'd: 
Perhaps only to recede as far as poflible from their ordinary Ha- 
bir. Yet *tis likely that in ordering cbe Sons to cover their Heads 
at fuch Solemnities they had regard to the common Pra&ice of 
always wearing fomething on their Heads when they worihip’d 
the Gods, and efpecially when they were prefent at a Sacrifice. 
The Original and Grounds of this Superftition are moft admira¬ 
bly given by Virgil in the Propher Helenas his Inftru&ions to JE~ 
neas: 

Quin uli tranfinijfe fteterint trans &quord clajfes „ 

Et pofitis arts , jam votain littore folves , 

Purpureo vel are comas adoperm amidu: 

Nequa inter fandos ignes tn honore deorum 
Hod ilis facies occurrat, £? omnia turbet. 

Hunc focii morem facrorum , hunc ipfe teneio z 
Hac cafti mane ant in relligione nepotes. JEn . 3» 

As to the mourning Habits it has been already obferv’d (a) 
that the Senators fometimes on rhefe Occafions went attir’d like 
Knights, the Magiftrateslike Senators, & cc. and that the common 
Wear for Mourning was Black. But we may farther remarke 
that tbo 1 this was the ordinary Colour to exprefs their Grief, 
us’d alike by both Sexes ; yet after the eftablilfcment of the Em¬ 
pire, when abundance of Party-Colours came in Falhion, the 
old Primitive White grew fo much into contempt, tbatat laft it 
became proper to the Women for their Mourning Cloaths. Thus 
Statius in the Tears of Hetrufcus. 

Hue vittata eomam niveoq ; infignis atsudu 
Mitibus exfequiis ades . 

And tbo’ it may with fome Reafon be thought that the Bdet 
here directing his Speech to the Goddcfs Fiery, gives her that 


00Books.cap, 7’ TT f . 

Habit 
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Habit rather as a mark of Purity and Innocence, than as the 
proper Badge of Grief in her Sex > yet the matter of Fad' 
ftiileridentfrom the Authority of Plutarch e who States this Sub- 
jed for one of his Problems, and gives feveraJ Reafons for the 
Fradice. 

After the P Eli S O NS follows the P L AC E whither the 
Proceflior, was directed, by which we tnuft be guided in our 
next enquiry. In all the Funerals of Note, efpecially in the 
PubJick or indittive , the Corpfe was firft brought with a vaft 
Train of followers into the Forum . Thus Horace Book i. Sat, 

-— At hie fi ploftra ducenta, 

Concurrantq;foro tria funera t magna {on(tbit 

Cornua quod vine at q\ tubas. 

Here one of the neareft Relations afcended the Ppftra and 6- 
blig’d the Audience; with an Oration in Praife of the Deceas’d; 
If none of the Kindred undertook the Office, it was difebarg’d 
by fome of the molt eminent Perfons in the City for Learning 
and Eloquence, as Appian reports of the Funeral of Sylla [a). 
And Pliny the Younger reckons it as the laft Addirion to the Hap- 
pinefs of a very great Man, that he had the Honour to be praif- 
ed at his Funeral by the moil Eloquent Tacitus, then Conful(6); 
which is agreeable to Quintilians Account of this Matter, Ham 
& funebres , &c. For Funeral Orations (fays he) defend very often 
on fome publicl\ Office,, and by order of Senate are many times gi¬ 
ven in charge to the Magijlrates to be perform'd by themfelves in 
Perfon (c). 

The invention of this Cuftom is generally attributed to Valerius 
Poplicola foon after the expuifion of the Regal Family. Plutarch 
tells US, that, honouring his ColleguesObfequies with a FuneralO- 
ration , it fo pleas d the Romans, that it became cuftomary for the 
$efl Men , to celebrate the Funerals of great 'Perfons with Speeches in 
their Commendation. 

Nor was Honour proper to one Sex alone , for Livy re¬ 
ports tba* the Matrons upon account of making a Coiled: ion of Gold 
for the deliverance of Rome from the Gauls, were allow'd as a Jig- 
nal Favour , to have Funeral Panegyricky in the fame manner as the 
Mien. Plutarch's Relation of this Matter differs from Livy only 
in the Regions of the Cuftom : 1 He acquaints us that when it 
4 was agreed after the raking o?Veti, that a Bowl of Mafly Gold 

fa)- e^a* !io. !•'(£)Lib. s.Epift. i.'(c) foftitut. lib. 3. cap. 9. ,, 

4 ffion'cf 
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4 fhoujd be made and font to Delphi , there was fo great a fear- 
4 city of Gold, and the Magiftrates fo puzzled in conlidering 
4 how to get it, that the Upmau Ladies meeting together and con- 
4 fulling among themfelves, out of the Golden Ornaments that 
4 they wore, contributed as much as went to the making the Of- 
4 fering, which in Weight came to ei?ht Talents of Gold. The 
c Senate to give them the Honour tney had deferv’d, ordain’d 
c that Funeral Orations /hou’d be usd at the Obfequies of Wo- 
c men as well as of Men, which had never been a Cuftom be- 
‘"fore. But it feems probable that this Honour was at firft only 
paid to aged Matrons; fince we learn from the fame excellent 
Author that there was no Prefident of any Funeral Oration on a 
younger Woman, ’till Julius Cafarfivft made one upon the Death 
of his own Wife. 

Cicero (a) and Livy (b) complain very much of this Cuftom 
of Funeral-Speeches, as if they bad conduc d in a great meafure 
to the corruption and falfifying of Hiftory. For it being ordi¬ 
nary on thefe occafions ro be directed more by the Precepts of O- 
ratory, than by the true Matter of Fad, it ufually happen’d, 
that the deceas’d Party was excoll’d on the Account of feveral no¬ 
ble Atcheivements to which he had no juft Pretenfions: And ef- 
pecialiy when they came to enquire into their Stock and Origi¬ 
nal, as was cuftomary at thefe Solemnities, they feldom fail’d 
to clap in Three or Four of the molt renowned Perfons of the 
Common-Wealth to illuftrate the Famijy of the Deceas’d; and 
fo by Degrees well nigh ruin’d all proper Diftindions of Houles 
and Blood. 

The next place to which the Corpfe was carried, was the place 
of Bunting and Burial. It has been a Cuftom among moft Na¬ 
tions to appoint tbtV without the City, particularly among the 
Jtws and Greeks , from whom it may be foppos’d to have been 
deriv’d down to the Romans. That the Jews Buried without the 
City is evident from feveral places of the Hew Tejiatnent. Thus 
the Sepulchre in which Jofeph laid our Saviour's Body was in the 
fame Place in which he was crucified (c), which was near to the 
City (d). And we read in St. Matthew that at our Lord’s Paffon 
the Graves were open’d , and many Bodies of the Saints which fiept 
arqfe , and came out of the Graves after his Fefurreclion, and went 
into the Holy City , and appear d unto many (e). 

As to ihe Grecians, Servius in an Epifile to Tully (/), giving an 
Account of the unhappy Death of his Collegu e Marcellus , which 
~(a) ln Bwi^ (6) L:b. 8. (c) John i 9 7 ^TT(djJohn. 19. 20. (e) Mat¬ 
thew 27. 52# and 55* (f) Fmil lib. 4. Epift. 12. 

A a fell 
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fell out io Greece , tells bids, that be cou*d not by any means ob¬ 
tain Leave of the Athenians to allow bim a Buryiag-Place within 
the City, they urging a religious Reftraint in that Point, and the 
want of Precedents for fuch a Practice. 

The Romans follow’d the fame Cuftom, from the very firfl: 
building of the City, which was afterwards fettled in a Law 
by the Decemvir /, and often reviv’d and confirm’d by feveral la¬ 
ter Conftitutions. The Reafon of this Ancient Pra&ice may be 
Tefolv’d into a facred and a civil Confideration. As to the for¬ 
mer the Romans and mod other People had a Notion that what¬ 
ever had been confecrated to the fupernal Gods was prelently de¬ 
filed upon the touch of a Corpfe, or even by bringing fuch a 
Spe&acle near it.Thus AgeUius tells us that the Flamen Dialu might 
not on any Account enter into a Place where there was a Grave; 
or fo much as touch a dead Body (a). And if the Pont if ex ? Max¬ 
imus happen’d to praife any one Publickly at a Funeral, be bad 
a Veil always laid over the Corpfe to keep it from bis Sight; 
as Dio reports of Auguftus (b\ and Seneca of Tiberius (c). *Ti$ 
likely that this might be borrow’d from the Jewifh Law, by 
which the High-Prieft was forbid to ufe the ordinary Signs of 
Mourning, or to go in to any dead Body (d). 

The civil Coniideration feems ro have been that neither the Ait 
migiit be corrupted by the ftench of putrefied Bodies, nor the 
Buildings endanger’d by the frequency of Funeral Fires.- 

Tbe Places then appointed for Burial wi hout the City were 
either Private or Publick; the Private Places were the Fields or 
Ga rdens belonging to particular Families. Hence Martial took 
the Jeft in one of his Epigrams on a Gentleman that had buried 
abundance of Wives: 

Septima jam , Pbileros , tibi conditur uxor in agro . 

Plus nulls , Pbileros , quam tibi reddit ager. 

If it was poflible they always buried in that part of the Field 
or Garden which lay neared ro the Common Road, both to put 
paffengers in mind of mortality, and to fave the beft part of their 
Land. Thus Juvenal Sat. i. 

—-— Experiar quid concedatur in ittos 

Quorum Tlaminia tegitur cinn atq; Latina. 

Aj>d we have fcarce any Relation of a Burying in Authors, but 
they tell us the Urn was laid near fuch a Way . Propertius is very 

{a) Lib. iq. cap. 15. (b) Lib. 54. (r)Confolat ad Mar. cup. 15. (dJ 
Leviticus 21. 10, 11. 
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earned in defiring that be may not be buried after this ortifcarf 
Cuftom, hear a celebrated Road, for fear it (hou d difturb nil 
Shade, 

Dii fact ant med ne terra locet ojja frequenti 
Qua faeit aftiduo tramue vulgus iter. 

Bcjl mortem tumulificinf,dmanturamantumi 

1 Me tegat arborea devia terra coma. 

Aut humet sgnota cumulus vail at us arena j _ 

Now juvat in media nomen habere via, Lib. 3. Eleg. 1 5 * 

The Publick Burning Places were of Two Sorts, thofe twhicn 
were alfotted to ibe Poor, and ihofe which were pur to' this 
Ufe only ai the Funerals of great Perions. The former were 
the Futiculte or Puticuli without the EfquihanGate; they con* 
tain’d a great quantity of Ground, and were put to no other 
Ufe, than the burying the Bones and Alhes of Perions of thfe 
lowed Rank, who bad no private Place of their owo to lay the 
Corple in. But becaiife tbe vaft Number of Bonel depofiteft 
here, intafting tbe Air, rendred the neighbouring Parts of the 
City unhealthy, Auguftus gave away a great many Acres of tUk 
Common Field to bis Favourite M*cen<u, who turn d 11 mtd 
fine Gardens. This Horace tells us at Large, Book 1. B»t.8< 

Hui print anguftis eje&a cadavera cellis. 

Confervus vili portanda locabat in area , 

Hie mifera plebi ftabai commune fepulcbrwn> etc. 

The publick Place aflign’dfor the Burial of great Perlons wai 
commonly the Campus Martius ; this Honour cou d not be pto- 
kur’d but by * publick Decree of Senate, and was never comer-’ 
fed but on Men of the higheft Stations and Merits. Thus P/<r 
tarch relates of Lucullus, and Potnpey ; Apptan of Sj/lla [a), »»«■ 
tehiUs of Drufus(b), and Vtrgil ot Marcellus. 

Quantus Me victim magnam Mavortis adiirbem 

Campus aget gemitits ? t>el qua, Tiber me, mdebK 

Funera, cum tumuhtni prxterlaberc recemem . Jan. o. 

Cicero in bis Ninth PbUippii reports that Servius $«¥*** *¥ 
On account of his many fignal Services to the Common-Wealth, 

(4J hbe it (fbycldkd* C 3 p 1^• v 
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was honour’d with a publick Sepulchre in the Campus Efquiltnus, 
or in any other Place where be pleas’d. Thirty Foot in Dimenfi- 
on every way, and co remain to his Heirs and Pofterity. But 
there are not many InfUnces of the like PradHce. 

It has been faid that the ordinary Cuftom was to bury with¬ 
out the City, but we mu ft except lome Sepulchres, as thofe of 
the Veflal Virgins, whom Servius tells us the Laws allow’d a 
Burying-Piace within the City (a). The fame Honour was al¬ 
low’d to feme extraordinary Perfons* as to Valerius Poplicola (b), 
and to Fabritius (c), being to continue to their Heirs. Yet none 
of the Family were afterwards there inrerr’d , but the Body be¬ 
ing carried thither, one plac’d a burning Torch under it, and 
then immediatly cook ir away; as an acreiiation of the Decease’s 
Piiviledge, and his receding from his Honour: And then the 
Body was remov’d to another Place. 

Having done with the carrying forth) we come to the Aft of 
Burial, The Corpfe being brought in the manner already de- 
ferib’d, wichout the City, if they delign’d to burn it, was carried 
diredtly to the place appointed for thatpurpofe, (which if it was 
Join’d with the Sepulchre, was call’d Buflum , if feparate from 
it, Vflrina) and there laid on therefor Pyra , a Pile ot Wood 
prepar’d to burn it on. This Pile was built in the ftiape of an 
Altar, differing in Height according ro the Quality of the 
Deceas’d. Thus Virgil in the Funeral of Mifinus t JEn . 6 , 


- Aramq, fepidchri 

Conger ere arboribus , cceloqi educere certant. 


And Ovid againft ibis : 


Et dare piebeio Corpus inane rogo. 

The Trees which they made ufe of, were commonly fuch as 
had moit Pitch or Rohri in them, and if they took any othar 
Wood they fplh. it, for the more eafie catching Fire : 


Prccumlunt pice fonat ifta (ecuribus ilex 
Fraxines-cji trabes ; cuvets (3 rebar 
ScinditurrVirg . Mu* 6 . 


(a) Ad/En. 9, (b) Plutarch in his Life, (c) Cicero. 
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Round about the Pile they us’d to fet a parcel of Cyprefc- 
Trees ; perhaps to hinder the noilGm Smell oftheCorpfe. This 
Obfervation is owing to Virgil in thefame Place. 

Ingentem ftruxere pyram , cut frondibus atris 
Intexunt later a, (3 ferales ante cuprcffus 
Conftituunt. 

That the Body was plac’d on the Pile not by it felf but together 
with, the Couch or Bed on which tz lay, we have the Authoiity 
of Tibullus , Book u El. i. 

Flebis y & arfuro pnfittim me , Delia, lefto. 

This being done, the next of Bloud perform’d the Ceremony 
of lighting the Pile, which they did with a Torch, turning their 
Face, all the while, the other way, as if it was done out ot Ne- 
ceffity, and not willingly. Thus Virgil JEn. 6. 

—. Subjeftam ,, more parentum, 

Averfi tenuere facem . ■ 

As foon as the Wood took Fire, they wifh’d and pray’d for a 
Wind to affift the Flames, and haflen the confuting of the Bo¬ 
dy which they look’d on as a fortunate Accident. Thus Cynthia 
in Propertius : 

Cur vent os non ipfe rogis y ingrate y petifli ? 

And Plutarch in the Life of Sylla reports, ‘ That the Day being 
‘ Cloudy over Head, they deferi’J carrying forth the Cor pie till 

* about three in the Afternoon, expe&ing it wou’d rain : But a 
« ftrong Wind btowing.full againft the Funeral-Pile, and fetnng 
‘ it all on a Flame, his Body was confuted in a Moment. As 

, * the Pile Jhrunk down, and the Fire was upon going our, the 

* Clouds lhower’d down , and continued raining till Night, bo 

* that his good Fortune was firm even to the laft, anti did as it 

' were officiate at bis Funeral. , , 

At the Funerals of the Empercurs or Renowned Generals, as 
foon as the Wood was lighted, the Soldiers and ail the Compa¬ 
ny made a folemn Courfe ( Decurfio ) three umes round the File , 
to (how their Affedtion to the Deceas’d ; of which we have nu- 

A a 2 meroMS 
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onerous Example* in Hiftory. Virgil has not forgot to cxprefs 
ibis Cuftom: 


Ter circunt accenfos cin&i fulgentibus armjs 
Decurrere rogos ter mceftum funeris ignem 
JLuftravere in equity ufulatufq; ore dedere. En. II* 

Tbe Body never burnt without Company, for becaufe they 
fanfied that tbe Ghoixs delighted in Blood, twas cuftomary to 
kill* great Number of Beaits, and throw them on tbe file • 

A AttltaJtoum circa ma&aifyir corpora morti 
Setigerdjf, fues rapta/f; ex omnibus agris 
Inflammam jugulant pecudes~ m Virg . jEn. II. 

In tbe more ignorant and barbarous Ages they usd to murdey 
Men, and caft tbrm into tbe funerai-FUmes of Princes and pom"’ 
manders. The Poets never burn a Heroe, without this iubll* 
pane Ceremony. Homer gives Patroclui r 


KdL plv T^ftW fAOOy vU& U 

\ 

And Virgil lib- l o. 

Quatuor hiejuvenes, totidem quos educat Vfens 3 
Vi vent es raptt , infernis quos tmmolet umbris, 

Captivoqi rogi perfundat [anguine flammas. 

Butbefides tbefe there were abundance of Prefents thrown in* 
to the Paul Flames of feveral forts: Thele confided for the moft 
Part of coftly Garments and Perfumes thrown on the Body as it, 
burn’d. Thus ifirgil 6. 


Purfureafqi fuper vejles ve lamina nota 9 

Conjiciunt. 

And Plutarch makes the extravagant Expencesof Cato Junior, 
at tbe Funeral of bis Brother Ccepio , to have been taken up in 4 
vaft quantity of coftly Garments and Perfumes. 

All the Precious Go ms, Efiences, and Baflams that the Ancients 
were acquainted with, we find employ'd in their Funerals; Hence 
Juvenal deferibes a Fop that us’d abundance of Eflence. 


Et 
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Et matutino fudans Crijpinus amomo , 

Quantum j vix redolent duofunera .—•— Sat. 4. 

The Soldiers and Generals bad ufually their Arms burnt with 
them on the Pile. Thus Virgil in the Funeral of Mifenus* 

•rr - Decor antq\ fuper fulgentibus armn. Ext. 6. 

And in another Place he adds the Spoils taken from the Enemy: 

. Hinc alii Jpolia occifis direpta Latinit \*k 

Conjiciunt igni 9 galeas enfifq; decoros , 

Franaq; ferventefa rotas : Pars munera nota 
Jpforum clypeos , (3 non felicia tela , 

When the Pile wasburn’d down they put out the remains of the 
Fire, by fprinkling Wine, that they might the more eafily ga¬ 
ther up the Bones and Alhes. 

Poftqudm collapjt cineret , ac Flamtna quievit, 
ftelliquias vino (3 bibulam tavere faviHam y Virg. JEn. 6 . 

This gathering up the Bones and Allies, and putting them in¬ 
to* n Urn, was the next Office paid to the Deceas'd, which 
they term'd ojjilegium. The whole Cuftom. is moft folly and 
legantly deferib’d by Tibullus in his Third Book Eleg. 2, 

Ergo ubicum tenuem, &c. 

How the Alhes and Bones of the Man came to be diftinguilh- 
ed from thofe of the Beafts, and Wood, and other Materials, 
is not eafie to be conceiv’d, unlefs we fuppofe the difference to 
have arofe from the artificial placing of the Corpfe on the Pile, 
fo that every thing elfe Ihou’d fall away on each fide, and leave 
the Humane Reliques in a Heap by themfelves. 

Nothing now remain’d but to put the Urn into the Sepulchre,' 
and fo fprinkle the Company with Holy-Wafer, and fodifoaifs 
them. Virg. JEn. 6. 

Ojjaqi leBa cavotexit Chorlnaeus alcno* 

Idem terfoeios Puri eireumtulit unda , 

.Am Spargem 
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Spargens rare levi & ramo felicis olivtt, 

Lufiravitqi viros, aixitq', novijjima verba. 

Thefe novijptna verba were either directed to the Deceas’d, or 
to the Company. The form of Speech with which they took 
leave of the Deceas’d was. Vale, vale, vale, nos te ordme, quo na- 
tura permferit cunElifequemur. The word with which the Pne- 
fica difmiis’d the People was IL 1C E T, as much as ire licet. 
As they went away they had a Cuftom of wiflnng for Light 
Earth , to lay on the Relicks, which they reckon’d a great Hap- 
pinefs. Hence ’tis an ufual Infcription on Ancient Funeral Mo¬ 
numents S. T. T. L. or Sit tibi terra lew. 

To enquire into the Original of Sepulchres, their leverai 
Kinds and Forms, the variety of Ornaments, the difference of 
Infcriptions, and the many ways of violating the Tombs of the 
Dead wou’d be too nice a Difquifition for the prefent Defigo. 
Yet we muft no: pais by the Cenotaphiar- or Monuments ere&ed 
on a very lingular Account, either to Perfons buried in anothar 
Place, or to thofe who had receiv’d no Burial, and whofe Ra» 

liques cou’d not be found. . ... 

Thus Suetonius tells us that the Soldiers in Germany, rais d an 
Honorary Tomb to the Memory of Drufus , tho’bis Body had been 
carried to Home, and depofited in the Campus Martins {a}. And 
we often find the Generals railing Tombs to the Honour ofthofe 
Soldiers whofe Bodies cou*d not be found after & fight. I bele 
tumuli inanes or honorarii> when ere&ed to the Memory of par¬ 
ticular Perfons , were ufually kept as facred as the true Monu¬ 
ments, and had the fame Ceremonies perform d zx them. Thus 
F/rgiVdefcribes Andromache keeping the Anniverfary of Hectors 
Death. JEa . 3. 

Solemnes turn fcrte dapes, (3 triflia dona 
Libabat cineri Andromache, manefq; vocabat 
Hcftoreum ad tumulum, viridi quern cejpite inancm, 

Etgeminas caufam lachrymu facraverat dr as . 

And Mneas tells Deiphobus that he has paid him fuch an Hon¬ 
our. 

Tunc egomes tumulum J^h&teo in 1st tore inanefti 
Conftitui , C? magn* Manes ter voce vocavi: 

Nomen & artna locum fervant* mmmmmmm,mmm 

-Stoeid, 6. 

~~(d) Sueton . Claud, cap* r. 
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AFTER. THE FVNER.AL we are to take notice of 
the feveral Rites perform’d in Honour of the Dead, at the Fefti- 
vals inftituted with that delign. The chief time of paying thefe 
Offices was the Feralia, or Feaft of the Ghofts in the Month of 
February, but ’twas ordinary for particular Families to have pro¬ 
per Seafons of difcharging this Duty, as the Novennialia, the Oe- 
nicalia and the like. The Ceremonies themfelves may be re¬ 
duc’d to thefe Three Heads, Sacrifices, Feafts, and Games j to 
which if we fubjoin the Cuftoms of Mourning, and of the Con- 
fecradon, we fliall take in all that remains on this Subjed. . 

The Sacrifices (which they call’d Inferix) confided of Liquors, 
Vi&ims and Garlands. The Liquors were Water, Wine, Milk, 
Blood, and liquid Balfam. 

Hie duo rite mero libans carchefia Baccho 

Fundit humi, duo laBe novo, duo fanguinefaero. Virg. Mn. 5. 

The Blood was taken from the Vi&itns offer’d to the Manes, 
which were ufually of the fmaller Cattel, tho’ in ancient Times 
’twas Cuftomary to ufe Captives or Slaves in this Inhumane 

Manner. , . , n 

The Balfams and Garlands occur every where in the Poets, 

Propert. Lib. 3. Eleg. 15. 

Afferet hue unguent a mihi, fertifque fepulchrum 
Ornabit, cufios ad mea bufta fedens. 

Tibullus, Lib. 3: Eleg. 4. 

Atq', aliquis Jhnior, veteres veneratus amores, 

Annua conflruBo ferta dabit tumulo. 

Befides thefe Chaplets, they ftrow’d Ioofe Flowers about the-. 
Monument. Thus Virgil, Mn. 5. 

P urpureos jecit {lores , ac talia fatur. 

And again Mn. 6. 

Tu Marcellus eris. Manibus dace lilia plena: 

Purpureos fpargam {lores > animamq', nepoti 
His fait em accumlem donis% (3 fungar inani 
Munere. 
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The Feafts celebrated to tbe Honour of the Deceas’d, were 
either private, or publick. The Private Feafts were term’d $*- 
ficernia, from Silix and Cttna, as if we Ihoad fay Suppers made 
on 0 Stone . Tbefe were prepar’d both for tbe Dead and the 
Living. The Repaft defigu’d for the Dead, confiding common** 
ly of Beans, Lettices, Bread and Eggs, or the like, was laid on 
the Tomb for tbe Ghofts to come out and eat, as they fanfied 
they wou’d, and what was left they burnt on the Stone. Tra¬ 
vellers tell us that th p Indians at prefent have a fuperftitious 
Cuftom much of this Mature, pijmog a piece of Meat always in 
the Grave with the dead Body, when they bury in tbe Planta¬ 
tions. 

*Twas from this Cuftom that to exprefe the tpoft tpiferable 
Poverty of Creatures almoft ftarv’d, they usd to fay fuch an w* 
got his Viftuals from the Tombs. Thu % Catullus J 

TJxor Menem [cepe quam in fipulcbretis 

Vidiftts ipfo rapere dc rogo ctenarp, 

Qttum devolutum ex igne profequens panem 

A femirafo tunderetur ufiore . 

And Tibullus bis Curfe is much to the fame purpofe. 

Jpfa fame fiimulante furens efcaffi Jepulchro 
guteraty C? d favis ojfa relift a lupis. 

The Private Feafts for the Living were kept at the Tomb of 
the Deceas’d, by tbe neareft Friends and Relations only. 

The Publick Feafts were when the Heirs or Friends of Co me 
rich or g?eat Perfon oblig’d the People with a general Treat to 
bis Honour and Memory ; as Cicero reports of the Funeral of 
Scipio Africanus (a), arid Dio of that of SyBa (b). And Suetonius 
(c) relates that Julius C<efar gave the People a Feaft in Memory 
of his Daughter. There was a Cuftom on tbefe Occafionsto 
diftribure a Parcel of raw Meat among the poor People, which 
they term’d vifeeratio j tho* this was (ometime* given without the 
Eublick Feafts. 

The Funeral Games have already been difpatcb’d among the 
other Shows. 

As to the Cuftom of Mourning, befides what has been before 
obfciVd by the bye, we may farther take notice of the time ap- 

(a) In Orat. pro Mux ana. (h) Lib. 37. (c) Cap, 22. 

pointed 
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pointed for thtt Ceremony, and fome of tbe mofk remarkable 
Ways of exprefling it. * Nutna (ms Plutarch tells us in bis Life) 

* preferib’d Rules for regulating the Days of Mourning, accord- 

* ing to certain Times and Ages. As for Example, a Child of 

* Three Years, and fo upwards to Ten, was to be mourn d for 

* fo many Months as it was Years Old. And the longeft time 
‘ of Mourning for any Perfon whatfoeyer, was not to exceed the 

* Term of Ten Months: Which alfo was tbe time appointed 

* unto Widows to lament the lofs of their deceas’d Husbands, 

1 before which they cou’d not without great Indecency pafs urn 

* to fecond Marriages: But in cafe their Incontinence was fuch 

* as cou’d not admit fo long an Abftiaence from the Nuptial* 

« Bed, they were to facrifice a Cow with a Calf for expiation 

* of their Fault. . 

Now Romulus his Year confiding but of Ten Months, when 

nutna afterwards added two Months more, he did not alter^ the 
Time he had before fettled for Mourning, and therefore tbo af¬ 
ter that Time we meet with luHus armuus , or a Year s Mourn* 
ing often uken upon the Death of fome Eminent Perfon, we 
mnft take it only for the old Year of Romulus, or tbe fpace of 

Ten Months. ,, , 

There were feveral Accidents which often occafiond tbe con¬ 
cluding of a Publick or Private Mourning before the fixd 
Time; fuch as the Dedication of the Temple, the Solemnity 
of Publick Games, or Feftivals, the folemn Luftratim performed 
by tbe Cenfor, and the difeharging any Vow made by a Magt- 
ftrate or General; which being Times of publick Rejoycing, 
wou’d have oiherwife imply’d a Contradiction. 

As to the Tokens of Private Grief, they bad none but what 
are common to moft Nations, as the keeping their Houfe for 
fucb a time, the avoiding all manner of Recreations and en¬ 
tertainments, and the like. But in Publick Mourning was a 
lingular Cuftom to exprefs their Concern by making the lerm 
and all Bufinefs immediately to end, and fettling a Vacation, till 
filch a Period > of which we have frequent Inftances. 

The laft Ceremony defign’d to be fpoken of was Conlecration. 
This belong'd properly to the Emperors, yet we meet too with a 
private Confecration which we may obfervein our way. Inis 
Was when the Friends and Relations of the Deceasd canonad 
him, and paid him Worlhip in private, a piece of Refpttt com¬ 
monly paid to Parents by their Children, as Plutarch obferves m 
his Roman Queftions. Yet foe Parents too fometimes confers d 
the fame Honour on their deceas’d Cbild^n, as .Cicero promue^ 
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to do for his D&ugbter Tullia, in the end of his Confolation ; and 
tho* that Piece be fnfpe#ed as we now have it, yet the prefent 
Authority lofes nothing of its Force, being cited heretofore by 
Laclantius, according to the Copies extant in his time. 

The Publick Coniecraiion bad its Original from the Deifica¬ 
tion of Romulus , but was afterwards difcontinued till the time of 
the Emperors, on moft of whom this Honour was conferr’d. The 
whole Ceremony is moft accurately defcrib’d by Herodian in his 
Fourth Book, the Tranflation of which Place may conclude this 


Subjedt. 

4 The Romans (Tays be) have a Cuftom to confecrate thofe 
1 Emperors who leave either Sons, or defign’d Succeffors at their 

* Death ; and thofe who receiv’d this Honour are faid to be en- 
c roll’d among the Gods. On this Occafion the whole City main- 

* tain a Publick Grief, mix'd as it were with the Solemnity of a 
c Feftival. The true Body is buried in a very Sumptuous Func* 
c ral, according to the ordinary Method. But they contrive to 
1 have an Image of the Emperor in Wax, done to the Life; and 
‘ this they expofe to publick view, juft at the entrance of the 

* Palace Gate, on a ftately Bed of Ivory cover’d with rich Gar- 
c ments of Embroider’d Work, and Cloatb of Gold. So the I- 
c mage lies there all pale, as if under a dangerous Indifpofition. 
4 Round the Bed there fit, the greateft part of the Day, on the 
4 Left-fide, the whole Senate in Black ; on the Right, the Aged 
1 Matrons, who either upon account of their Parents or Husbands 
4 are reputed Noble; they wear no Jewels or Gold, or other 
1 ufual Ornaments, but are attir’d in dole white Vefts, ro exprefs 
1 their Sorrow and Concern. This Ceremony continues Seven 

* Days together; the Phyficians being admitted every Day to 
4 the Bed, and declaring the Patient to grow all along worfe and 
c worfe. At laft when they fuppofe him to be dead, a feledt 
4 Company of Young Gentlemen of the Senatorial! Order take 

* up the Bed on their Shoulders, and carry it thro* the Holy PVay 
1 into the old Forum , the place where the Roman Magiftrates us’d 
s to lay down their Offices. On both fides there are rais’d Gal- 
c leries with Seats one above another, one fide being fill’d with 
4 a Choire of Boys all Nobly Defcended, and of the moft emi- 
c nent Patrician Families; the other with a like Set of Ladies of 
4 Quality; who both together firg Hymns and Paeans compos'd 

* in very mournful and pafiionate Airs, to the Praife of the De- 
e ceas’d. When thefe are over, they take up the Bed again, and 
c carry it into the Campus Martius ; where, in the wideft part of 
[ the Field, is ereefted a fourfquare Pile, entirely compos’d of 

large 
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‘ larEC Planks, in Shape of a Pavilion, and exadiy regular and 
equal in the Ditnenfioas. This in the infide is fill d up with dry 
* Chips but without is adorn’d with Coverlids of Cloth of Gold, 

! an a beautified with Pi&ures, and curious Figures in Ivory. 

» ^boye this is plac’d another Frame of Wood, much lets indeed, 

« |, ut off with Ornaments of the fame Nature, and having 
‘ little Doors or Gates ftanding open about it. Over this are 
c fet a Third and a Fourth Pile, every one being confiderably 
« |ef s than that on which it ftands; and fo others perhaps, till 
« they come to the leaft of all, which forms the Top. The Fi- 
« RUte of this Structure altogether may be compar d to thole 
« Watch Towers, which are to be feen in Harbours of Note, 
and by the Fire on their Top diretft the Courfe of the Ships 
‘ into the Haven. After this, hoifting up the Bodyinto the le- 
« con d Frame of Building, they get together a vaft Quantity of 
< all manner of fweet Odours and Perfumes, whether of Fruits, 

« Herbs or Gums, and pour them in Heaps all about it: There 
‘ being no Nation, or City, or indeed any Eminent Men, who 
‘ do not rival one another in paying thefe laft Prelents to their 
‘ p r i n ce. When the Place is quite fill’d with a huge Pile of 
« Spices and Drugs, the whole Order of Knights ride in a So- 
‘ lemn proceffion round the Srru&ure, and imitate the Motions of 
« the pjnhic Dance. Chariots too, in a very regular and decent 

* Manner, are drove round the pile, having the Coach-men 
« cloath’d in purple, and bearing the Images of all the Illuftn- 
« ous Romans , renown’d either for their Command and Admim- 

* ft ration at Home, or tbeir Memorable Achievements in War. 

* This Pomp being finifhd^the Succeflbr to the Empire taking a 

* Torch in bis Hand, puts it to the Frame, and at the fame time 
« the whole Company affia in lighting it in feveral places, when 
‘ on a fuddenthe Chips and Drugs catching Fire, the whole pile 

* is quickly confuted. At laft, from the higheft and fmalleft 
« frame of Wood, an Eagle is let loofe, which afeending with the 

* Flames towards the Sky is fuppos’d to carry the Prince s Soul to 

* Heaven, 


CHAP. 
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G H A P. IX. 

Of the ROMAN Entertainments. 

»-pH E peculiar Cuftoms of tbe Romans in reference to eating 
JL and drinking will eafily fall under the Three Heads of tbe 
Time, the Place, and the Manner of their Entertainments. A* 
to the firft, the Romans bad no proper Repaft befides Supper, for 
which the ordinary Time was about their Ninth Hour, or our 
Three a Clock. Thus Martial reckoning up the Bufinef* of every 1 
Hour, 

Imperat exftruElos frangere nona tores. 

But the more frugal made this Meal a little before Sun-fet, in 
the Declenfion of theDay. 

Nunc eadem labente die convivia quart t. Virg. 4 in. 4. 

On the other fide the Voluptuous and Extravagant commonly 
begin their Feafts before the ordinary Hour. Thus Hordeei 
Book t. Od. 1. 

'Nee partem folido demere de die 

Spernit. 

And Juvenal , Sat. i o. 

Exul ab oclavi Marius bibit. 

Thole that cou’d not hold out till Supper, us*d to break their 
Faft in fome other part of the Day, fome at the Second Hour, 
fome. at the Fourth, anfwering to our Eight and Ten ; fome at 
the Sixth or about Noon, others at the Eighth or our Two, as 
their Stomachs requir’d, or their Employments gave them leave. 
At this time they feldom eat any thing but a bit of Dry-bread, or 
perhaps a few Raifins or Nuts, or a little Honey. From tbe dif¬ 
ferent Hours of taking this Breakfaft, tis likely that the/e»r«c«- 
lum, prandium, merenda, &c. had their original, being really the 
fame Repaft made by feveral perfons at feveral times (a). 

The PLACE in which the Romans eat, was anciently call d 
Cmnaeulttm. Seneca, Suetonius and others, ftile it Ccenatio. But 

_ , ■ .. ■ q-- 7 j H—— -—- 

X a ) Daeier on Horace, Bookl. Od. u 

she 
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tbe moft common Appellation, which they borrow'd from tbe 
Grecians vmTriclinium. Scrvitu on the firft of the JEmidt to 
that Verfe. 

Aurtct comfofuit Sfondi medium^ locaint. 

takes an Occafion to reprehend thofe Grammarians who witlfcave 
Triclinium to fignifie a Room to fop in, and not barely a Table. 
Yet (to omit a tedious Number of Citations from other Authors) 
Tully himfelf ufeth the Word in that Sence: Pdf in dne of hi* 
Epifties be tells Atticus (a) that when Coefar came to Philippi y the 
Town was fo full of Soldiers, as to leave Cafar fcarce a Tricli¬ 
nium to fup in. 

Anciently the Ifymans us’d to fup fitting, as the Europeans at 
prefent, making ufe of a long Table. . 

Perpetuis foliti panes confifiere menjis . Virg. Mn, 8. 

Afterwards the Men rook up aCuftom of lying down, but 
the Women for (onteume after ftifl kept to fitting as the more 
decent Pofture (b). The Children too of Princes and Noble¬ 
men for the fame Reafon us’d to fit at the Backs of tbe Couches 
(c), whence after a Difh or Two they withdrew without caufing 
any Dilturbance. Yet as to tbe Women ’tis evident that in af¬ 
ter-times they us’d the fame Pofture at the Table as Men. Thus 
Cicero in an Epiftle to P*tus telling him of one Clyteris , a Gen¬ 
tlewoman that was lately at a Treat with him, makes ufe of the 
Word accubuit* And Ovid in bis Fourth Love-Elegy of the Firft 
Book, advifeth his Miftrefs about her Carriage at the Table be¬ 
fore her Husband, 

Cum premit Me torum 7 imltu comes ipfe moiefto 
Ibis ut accumbm ,-— 

And Suetonius relates, that at an entertainment of the Empe- 
rour Caligula , he plac’d all bis Sifters one by one below himlelf, 
uxore fup a cub ant e % bis Wife lying above him . 

When they began thus to lay down in ltead of fitting at Meat, 
they contriv’d a fort of Beds or Couches of the fame nature 
with thofe on which they flepc, bur diftioguifli’d from them by 

(a) Lib. i $. Epift. 50. (6) Val, Max . lib. 2. cap. 1. (c)Tacitus Ann. 
13. Suetonius Claud . cap. 32. 

the 
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the N»me of lefti tricliniorum, of , tricliniares , the other being 


call’d le£U cubicularii. 

They were made in fevera! forms, but commonly fourfquare, 
fometimes to hold Three or Four, fometimes Two Perfous, or 
only one. Yet in the fame Entertaining-Room it was obferv'd 
to have all the Couches of the fame Shape and Make. After the 
round Citron Tables grew in Fafliion , they chang’d the Three 
Beds (which denominated the Triclinium ) for the Stibadium, one 
Angle large Couch in the Shape of a Half-Moon, or of the Gre¬ 
cian Sigma , from which it fometimes borrow’d its Name, as in 
Martial . 


Accipe lunat* fcriptumtefludine figma, 

Thefe Stibadia took their feveral Names from the Number of 
Men that they held, as the Hexaclinon for Six, the Heptaclinon 
for Seven, and fo on. 

The higher the Beds were, the more Noble and Stately, ana 
the more Decent too they were thought. Hence Virgil Mo . 1. 

Inde toro pater /Eneas ftc orfus ab alto. 

And again iEn. 6 . 

- Lucent genialilus alfis 

Aurea fulcra torts —- 

On the contrary, low Couches were look’d on as fo extremely 
Scandalous, that (a $ Valerius Maximus tells the Story j one /EU- 
us Tubero , a Man of great Integrity and of very Noble Proge- 
tutors, being a Candidate for the Praetorfhip, loft the Place, on- 
ly for making ufe of a low fort of Supping-Beds, when he gave 
the People a publick Entertainment (a). 

On the Beds they laid a kind of Ticks or Quilts, fluffed with 
Feathers, Herbs, or Tow ; which they calld culcitra. Over 
thefe they threw in ancient Tiroes nothing but Goat’s Skins; 
which were afterwards chang’d for the (iragula , the Coverlids or 
Carpets: Thefe we fometimes find under the Name of tor alia 
on account of belonging to the torus. Thus in Horace, 

...- He turpe total, ne fordida mappa 

Corruget nares. Lib, 2. Epift. 5. __________ 

(a) I'al, Max. Lib. 7 . cap. 5 


And 


J> 

Romans, 


And again, •• 

Et Tyriasdars circUin Meta tor all a, vefies ; Lib. 2. Sat: 4. 

Oo the Carpets were laid Pulvini, or Pillows, for the Guefts to 
lean their Backs on. . * 

Twoud be endlefs to deferibe the Variety and Richnefe of the 
Furniture with which they fet off their Tables. It will be e- 
nough to obferve from Pliny* that when Carthage was finally 
deftroy dby Scipio Africanus, the whole Mais of Treafure found 
in that City, which had lo long contended for Riches, Glory 
and Empire with Rome it felf, amounted to no more than what 
in Plin/ s time was often laid out in the Furniture of a Table (a)* 
As to the manner of the Entertainment, the Guefts in the 
iirft place Bath’d wuh the Matter of the Feaft, and then chang’d 
their ordinary Cloths for the vefiis convivalis or ccenatoria , alight 
kind of Frock j at the fame nme having their foie* pull’d off by 
the Slaves, that they might not foul the fine Carpets, and Fur¬ 
niture of the Beds. And now taking their Places, the firft Man 
lay at the Head of the Bed, refting the fore Part of his Body op 
Lis Left-Elbow , and having a Pillow or Bolder to prop up his 
Pack. The next Man lay wim his Head towards the Feet of 
the firft, from which he was defended by the Bolfter that fup- 
ported hisown Backjcommonly reaching over to the Navel of the 
other Man 5 and the reft after the fame manner. Being fettled on 
the Beds, in the next place they walh’d their Hands: 

-—7- Stratofi fuper difeumbitur oflro 

Dant multibus famuli tymphat. Virg. .-®n. 1: 

After this uiey were ferv’d with Garlands, of Rofes and ,what-» 
*ver otter Flowers were in Seafon, which they did not weason¬ 
ly on their Heads, but fometimes too about their Necks and 
Arms: This too was the time to prefent them with Effences and 
Perfumes. 

The Number of Guefts is by Agellius ftated according to. 
Varro , that they fhou*d opt be fewer than Three, or more than 
Nine; either to exprefs the Number of the Graces or the Mu - 
fes. 

The moft honourable Pla& was the middle Bed, and the mid-*, 
die of that. Horace deferibes the whole Order of fitting in his 
fiigbth Satyr of the xBook: 

Summus egOi & prope me Vijcus Sabinm , G? infra, 

Si tnemini , Varius : cum Servilio Balatrone 

(a) Nat Hifto lib, 33. cap. 11. . 
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Vtbidius ; qm Maecenas adduxerat umbras, 
Kcmcntmm erat Jufer ipfum, Porcius infra. 



So that infra aliqucm cubare is the fame as to lay in ones Bo- 
fom, as St. John is faid to have done in our Saviour’s; w hence 
Learned Men have thought that either the fame Cuftom was ob¬ 
serv’d in almoit all Nations j or elfe that the Jews, having been 
lately conquered by Pompey, conform’d them',elves m this, as in 
many other re/pedls, to the Example of their Matters. . 

At the beginning of the Featt they laid on their Bellies, their 
Breads being kept up with Pillows, that they might have both 
their Hands at Liberty ; but tcw'aros the Latter r.nd t .ey e, 
iber reded ihemlelves on their Elbows , Horace lays, 


Larguidus in cubitum jamfe conviva reponet . 

And in another place , 

Et culito remanete prejjo. Card. l.Od. 2.7. 

or if they had not a mind to talk, ihey lay all along ; all which 
Pollutes are to be feen in the old Marbles, which pielent the 
Draughts cf an Entertainment. ^ . 

They feem 10 have brought in the fevera! Courfes in Tables, 
and not by fingle Diflies; as Servius obferves on that of Vir¬ 
gil, JEn. 5. 

Poflquam prim a qnies epulis, menfiq; remote. 

But fome will underftand by menfie in that place, rather the 
Diflies than the Tables, becaufe it follows prefently after, 

Dixit , 13 in menfa laticum libavit honorem. 

unlefs we fuppofe that as foon as the Table of Vitttuals was re* 

mov’d, another was fet in its Place with nothing but Drink. 

They wanted no manner of Diverfion while they were eating, 
having ordinarily Mufick and Antick Dances, and in Ancient 
TimesCombats of Gladiators. 

Plutarch tells us that Julius Cafar, once in a Treat which hs 
made for the People, had no lefs than 22000 Triclinia, which is 
enough to give an Idea of their publick Entertainments. 
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CHAP. XII. 

Of the ROMAN Names. 

T"H E if man Names, which many times grievondy puzel 
1 ordinary Readers mav be divided into four lorts.tbe Names 
of the ingenui, or Free-Born, the Names of the Freed-Mcn and 
Slaves, the Names of the Women, and the Names of Adopted 

Perions. , , , T 

The Ingenui had Three fevera! Names, toe Pranemen , the No - 

men, and the Cognomen. Hence Juvenal Sat. 5. 

- Si quid tent aver is unquam 

Hifcere, tanquam habeas tria nonuna* - 


The Prxnomen anfwers to cur Chriftian Name, but w^S not 
impos’d till ihe alfuming the Manly Gown. 1 be Names of t is 
fort moft in ufe, together with the initial Letters, which oral' 
narily ftand for cbem in Writing, are as follow ; 

A. Aldus , C. Cam , D. Dectmus , K. Cxfo , L. Lucm, M. 
and M. Mamas and Marcus , N. Numerals , P. Publius , 

OuinElus, T. Titus. . 

AP. Affim, CN. Cneus , SP. Spur,us, TI. T iber,us, MAM. 

TAamercus, SER. Servius, SEX, Sextus. 

The Notnen immediately follow’d the Pranemen, anfwenng 
to the Grecian Patrenymickj . For as among them the Polteruy 
of /Eicus had the Name of JEacida , fo the Julian Family HI 
Pome were fo call’d from lulus or Afcanius. But there wereleve- 
ral other Reafor.s which gave Original to fome of the P wo¬ 
mens, as living Creatures, Places, and Accidents, which are ob- 

The Cognomen was added in the Third Place, on the Account 
of diftinguilhing Families, and was alfum’d from no certal " 
Caufe, but ufually from feme particular^Occurrence ■ But: this 
muft be underftood principally of the firft Original o e * 
for afterwards it was Hereditary, tho’ frequently chang d for a 

^Grammarians ufually add a fourtbName which they czll Agno¬ 
men ; but this was rather an Honourable Title: As Cato wasi o- 
blig'd with the conftant Epithet of the PVife, CraJJus o H. ■ 
And hence came the Africans, the Afiatici,lhc ^cedmict, 8cc. 
Tulip frequently ufes Cognomen to figntfie thefe Appellations ,^ana 
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therefore there is no need of being fo Scrupulous as to exprefs 
our feives in thefe Cafes, by the fourth Word. 

The Slaves in Ancient Times had no Name, but tvnat they 

borrowed from the Preenomen of their Mailer ; as Lucipor, Pu- 
Uipor, Marcipor, as much as to fay, Lucii ptier, Publiiputr&cc. 
(a). When this Cuftom grew out of Fafhion, the Slaves were u- 
fuafly call ’d by fome proper Name of their own, fometimes of 
j,ai me and fometimes of Grecian Original ; this was very often 
taken from their CouDtry, as Davus , Syrus , Clsta , &c. If pon 
their Manomillion they' took up the Prgnomon and the N'tnen of 
their Matters, but inftead of the Cognomen made ufe of their for¬ 
mer Name'; as Marcus Tullius Tyro , theFreea-Man of Cicero. 
After the lame Manner it .was cuifomaty for any Foreigner who 
had been made a Free Denizen of Pome, to bear the Nomen A nd 
Preencmen of the Pei fen on whofe Account they obtain’d that 
Privilege. 

The Women bad Anciently their Pr womens as well as the Men, 
fucb as Caia, Cacilia, Lucia, Stc. But afterwards they fejdcm 
us’d any other befidesthe proper Name of their Family, as Julia, 
Marcia and the like. Where there were two Sifters in a Houle, 
the diltinguifhing Terms were Major and Minor 5 if a greater 
Number, Prima, Secimda, Tertia, Qtiarta, Quinta, or by con- 
traeftion, Secundil/a, Quartilld , and QltmtiHa. . ^ 

Adopted Perlons alfum’d all three Names offcim who oblig’d 
them with this kuuinefs> but as a Mark of their proper Defcent 
added at the end either their former Nomen or Cognomen ; the firft 
exadly the fame as before, ( as Q. Servilius Cepio Agalo Brutus 
the Name of M. Junius Brut m , when adopted by & Servilius 
Cefto Agalo : J Theother with fome flight Alteration, as C. OEla- 
vius when adopted by ‘jultus C&fav was callQ C. Julius Cdfav 

O&avUnus. - 

Tbo* the Right and the Ceremony of Adoption be a Subject 
properly belonging to the Noticed Civil Lawyers ; Yet it can* 
not be amifs to give fome little Hints about the Nature of that 
Cuftom in general. Eveiy one knows the meaning of the Word, 
and that to Adopt 2 Perfon was to take him in the room of a Son, 
and to give him a right to all Privileges which accompanied that 
Title. Now the Wifdom of the Homan Conftitution made this 
Matter a Publick Concern. When a Man had a mind to Adopt 
another into his Family, be was oblig’d to draw up hisReafons, 
and to offer them to the College of the Pontifices^ foF their Ap- 

fa J Quinttilian Inftitut. lib. i.eap. 4. Flm. N. H. lib. 33. cap. 1° 

probation* 
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probation. If this was obtain’d, on the Motion of the Pontifices, 
the Conful, or fome other Prime Magiftrate brought in a Bill at 
the Comitia Curata , to make the Adoption valid. The private 
Ceremony confuted in buying the Perfon to be Adopted, of his 
Parents, for fuch a Sum of Money, formally given and taken: 

As Sueton tells us Auguft-us purchas’d his Grandlcns Cains and Lu¬ 
cius of their Father Agrtppa. 

A„his Geliius makes a Diftindtion between Adopt 10 and Arro- 
a&tio, as if the former belong’d only to the care of the Prgtor, 
and was granted only to Perlons under Age ; the latter to the 
Ccenizance of the People, and was the free Act of Perfons grown 
upland in their own power: But we learn from almoft every 
Page of Hiftory, That the Romans were not fo nice in their 
Pra&ice, as be is in his Obfervation. 

CHAP. XIII. 

Of the K OMAN Money. 

* 

IN enquiring into the Difference and Value of the Roman 
j* Coins, vvg may begin with the ioweft fort, that of Brafs. The 
/Es then.’ or molt Ancient Money, was firft lump’d by Servius 
"Xullius, whereas formerly it was difiingnilh’d only by Weight, 
and not by any Image. The firft Image was that of Pecus, oi 
fmall Cartel, whence it took the Name of Pecttnia. Aftetwards 
it had on one fide the Beak of a Ship, on the other a Janus, and 
f U cb were the Stamps of the As : For as for the Tsiens, Qitadrans, 
and Sextans, they had the Impreition of a Boat upon them. A 
lone time did the Romans ufe this and no other Money, till after 
the War with Pyrrhus, A. U. C. 484. five Years before the firft 
Punick.W ar, Silver began to be coined. The Stamps upon the 
filver Denarii are for the moft part Waggons, with Two cr Four 
Beafts in them on the one fide, f,nd on the Reverie, the Head ot 
Rome with an Helmet. The ViBoriati have the Image ot 
Victory fitting J the Seftertii ufusily Cajlor and Pollux on the one 
fide, and both on the Reverie the Image of the City: So the 
Cuftom continued during the Common-Wealth. Augujlus causd 
Capricorn to be fet upon bis Coin, and the fucceedmg Emperors 
ordinarily their own Effigies: Laftof all came up Com of Gold, 
which was Firft ftampd Sixty two Years after that of Silver, m 
the Confullhip of M. Livius Salimcr, with the fame Stamp and 
- r Images. 
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Images. So much for the feveral Kinds of Money, we may now 
proceed 10 the ieveral Pieces under every kind. 

The As was fo nam’d quafi JEs or Brafs, being of that Me¬ 
tal, and at firft confifted of a Pound weight, till in the firft Punic 
War, the People being greatly im'poverifh’d, made fix Ajjes of 
the fame Value out of One. In the Second Punic War, Hanni¬ 
bal prefling very hardly upon them, and putting them to great 
Shifts, the Ajjes were reduced to an Ounce a piece; and in 
Conclufion by a Law of Papyrius was brought down to half an 
Ounce, and fo continued. The As contain'd the tenth Parr of 
the Denarius and was in Value of our Money about ob. qua . The 
Semijjis or Stmi-su half as much : The Triens was the Third Parc 
of the As, the Quadrans the Fourth; by feme call’d Triune:} and 
Teruncius , becaufe it contain’d Three Ounces before the Value 
was diminilh d. The Sextans or Sixth Parr was that which e- 
very Head contributed to the Funeral o t 'Menenius Agrtppa ; but 
thefe were not (uificient for ufe, and therefore there weie other 
Pieces made 3 as the Uncia or Twelfth Part oi toe Pound, the 
S&muncia of the weight of Four Drachms , and the Sextula or 
Sixth Parr of an Ounce. Farrofpeaks too of the DecuJJis in va¬ 
lue Ten A (Fes, or of a Denarius i the Viceffis of T^o Dena¬ 
rii , and fo upwards to the Centujjts , the greareft Brafs Coin, in 
Vaiue ioo Ajjes y io Denarii , and of cur Money 6,s. 3 d. 

For the Silver Money the old Denarius was. fo-nam'd becaufe 
it contain 'd denos aris or ajjes , Ten Ajjes , tho its Weight and 
Value was not all times alike. For the old fyman Denarius du¬ 
ring the Common-Wealth, weigh'd the Seventh Part of an Ounce ; 
and was in Value of our Money 8 d. ob. c . withies But the 
new Denarius which came up in the time of Claudius ox a little 
before , weigh’d exactly an Attid \ Drachm , fo that the Greeks 
Writers when they fpeak of it, for every Denarius mention a 
Drachm ; which of our Money was worth id. cb. Computati- 
ens are generally made with reference to this new fort of Dena¬ 
rius ; if refpedfc be had to the arciemer Times, then all Reckon¬ 
ings are to be increas’d one leventh Part 5 for juft fo much the old 
one exceeded the new. When we meet with Bigatus and Qua - 
drigatus , we mu ft underftand the fame Coin as the Denariusi fo 
call'd from the Bigjc and Quadrig* ftamp d upon ir. There was 
another Coin call’d Vicioriatus , from the Image of Victory 
upon it, firft ftamp'd in Rome by an order of Clodius , in Value 
half a Denarius , and therefore nam'd alfo Quinarius , as contain¬ 
ing the Value of Five Ajjes ; it was worth of our Money 3 d. 
cb.rt. The next that follows, and which makes fo much Mofle 

m 
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Authors is the Seftewus, fo call’d quafi Sefquitertius, becaufe it 

contain’d Two Affes and half, being Half the V,Bortatus and a 

fourtbPart of the Denarius. ’Tis often call'd acutely.Nam- 

mus, becaufe it was in moft frequent Ufe, as alfo Sefiertuu hum 

Zm\ it was worth of our Money i d. ob. qu. q. The Qbolm 

the fixth Parc of the Denarius , equal to the /Mick 

St T Z whh us. The Libel was the tenth Part of the 

DctZ and 5 qu 1 in Value to the fo called as a lut e 

Pound being fuppos’d equal to a Pound of Brafs ; worth of our 

1,, ’ |i, The Sembeiia as if written Sem-hbella, was 

Money ob. qu. ice temvt . p, n n f a fte- 

half this. And laMy the Teruncius was the fortieth P«« ot *Jf. 
nanus, fo nam’d becaufe u was Worth Three Ounces of Brafs, 
beine inconfiderable in Value, and next to Nothing 

To come at laft to the Golden Coins; thofe molt remarkable 
were the Aurei Denarii , fo term’d, either becau e t ey a 
fame ftamp as the Silver Denarii , or becaufe in Bignefs they 
Luch reiembled them. The old Aureus ftam P’^“™ g f'our Mo- 
mon-Wealth, weigh’d Two Silver Ce ”^^°" ut thebe^- 
nev its id. ob. qua. The new Aureus ftamp d about tnecegin 
,J 0 f the Empire, was lighter than the Former by One Seventh 
P ? rt ' Weighing Two Drachm i Worth about 15 *• et our Mo¬ 
ney ’ Thus they continued Didrachm for the Tune of the firft 
Five cZsi and then loft much in their Weight by the Fraud 
and Avarice of the (ucceeding Princes. In Keros Time they 
wanted a few Grains, under Gatba a little moie, uo er v™ 4 ’ 
Traian and Adrian no fewer than Eight ; under I ejpafian Ten, 
and the like under Antoninus ^are/n«5e W r«e, and others 

C L indeed had in his Reign reftcr’d to tVie^.rei he. fuU 
WeTpbt of Two Drachms, and fo did Aurehan anerwards,' 
wasfhelaft Regulation of the Matter while Home continudtob- 

,be -S l M..£'o E ” P b= ' «J«OT Coins m Me. Tbe^, 

f Half (hus HS. or liS. The Mark of the Qu,nanus or VtSo- 

S, •“ »”« is us'd, b«. we «r, often mm b« 

ral, tho’-with the fame Signification. In reckoning y ^ 
the Romans had an Art, which may be underftood by tfcefe Three 
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0^6 Tfo Money, See, Part If. 

Rules. The Fir ft is. If a Numeral Noun agree in Cafe, Gen¬ 
der 'and Number, with Seftcrtim, then it denotes precifely fo 
many Seflertii, as decern Seflertii juft fo many. The fecond is 
this If a Numeral Noun of another Cafe be jomd with the Ge¬ 
nitive Plural of Seftertius, it denotes fo many Thouland, as De¬ 
cern Seftertii'im fignifies Ten Thouland Seflertii. Laftly, if the 
Adverb Numeral be join’d, it denotes fo many Hundred Tbou- 
fand as Decies Seflertiiim fignifies Ten Hundred Thoufand Sefter- 
jii; or if the Numeral Adverb be p„uc by it felf, the Significatt- 
cn is the fame, Decies or Vigefies ttand for fo many Hundred 
Thoufand Sefteriii, or as they fay, fo many Hundred Sejtertsa. 

The Libra or pound, contain’d Twelve Ounces of Silver, or 
Ninety Sot Drachms or later Denarii ; and was worth of our 

^The Third Summ was the Talent , which contain’d Twenty 
Four Seftertta , and Six Thoufand later Denarii , being the fame 
with the Attick Talent, For the Names of Talent, Mina , and 
Drachma , the limans took from the Greeks ? as the Greeks -bor¬ 
row’d from th-.n the Librq and the Vncia. The Talent was. 
worth of ourprefent Money 187/. lor. 

We meet too with a lelfer Summ, term d the Sportula , being 
what the rich Men gave to every one of their Clients after hav¬ 
ing waited Upon them in Publick , and now and then at other 
times as they pleas’d to appoint. It was in Value about a Hun¬ 
dred quadrantes or i8d. eh. qua. Formerly inftead of this 
Summ thev us’d to deal a Daal to the Clients without the Door,. 
. who receiv'd the Vi&uals in a little Basket made of a kind of 
Broom call’d Sportum. 
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Amplior , 64. f. were r. *»<«, 6^.£.ther r. t£e/r, 66. f. r.potiri ' 

ibid. f. entrely r. entirely, ibid. £ '. jornner r. fortune, 67 . f. Wr. B/rix, 
ibid. f. ft oak 5 r. 8roakh f* rrherv. whether, 7i.poft 0wfadd.ojy74.irc 

piympthdel. t. 76. f. r. Religion, ibid, after owe add who, 83. in 
del. e. 107. f. Croconfuls r. Procortfuls , ibid. f. Craterian r. Prato- 
r/<zn 13 o £\Comita x.Comitia , ibid LMachanichs r. Mechanicks, 1 9.after 
Conjul add A1 . 13. i 77 * f. Intercepted r. Interpreted , ibid. f. Auxilia r. 
Auxilia 1 04. f. ^ r. e^re, f. r. rcrcd, rc/rer them add j 
229. at the end of the EngliJ) Verfes, put Mr. Prjderc, 2 56. f- to r.tw, 
ibid. f. Cricenfian r. Circenfm , 302. f. tbesr r. their , 3 31. in Bus bans add 
d. 5*01.f. fghal v.fignal, 339.f. falemr.fahem, 343. f. waited r. waited, 
q*4Vf. bint V.hint, ibid. £, erar. erat, ^S.f.ulitr.tulit, 3^. f.quan- 
uis x.qmnm, i6o,pofl mppinefs, poneperiod, tfuf. dace r. date, 373. 
1. 25.F. fire xJive. 

As far aspag. 174, by a general miftake, the Letter in the Text 
dire&ing to the Citation under the page, is fet after the fentenp= 
to which it belongs, whereas it ought to have been plac’d before it. 



Some Books lately Printed for Timothy Child , at 
the White Hart in St. Pauls Church-Yard. 

A Rchaolorix Grtecte: Or, the Antiquities of Grew. Volume I. 
** Containing the Civil Government of Athens, and the Religion 
■of Greece, by johnPotw , M. A. and Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxcm. 

Anhaologice Gratae: Or, the Antiquities of Greece. Volume.®. 
Containing the Military Affairs of the Gim w, and then Mifcel- 
lany Cuftoms, by John Tetter , both Volumes illuftrated with Seulp- 

tn es. Oclavo. . Q . 

Ovidii MetamorpfcOfeon Lfer. XVI. Interpretdtione & no is* 1- 
Mravit, Daniel ^Crifpintts, ad Ufum Delphim, Recenfuit Jo. 
Friend, £dis Chr. Oxon, E. TheatmO&fm 
C. Salluftii Crifpi qua? Extant, dihgenter recenfuit & noadasas- 
didit, Daniel Crifpinus ? in Ufum Delphim. ^ 






Eutropli Hiftori* Roman* Breviarium, notis & emendatiombas, 
Dluftravit, Anna Tanaquilli Film, m Ufum Ddphm 
Titi Lucretii Cari de Rerum Natura Libn, quibus Interpretatio- 
nem & notas addidit Thom. Creech, Oxon. Octavo. ... 

Joan. Clerid Ars Critica, in qua ad Studia Lmguarum Latins, 
GtxcxSc Hebraic* Via Munitur; Vetermnq* Emendandorum & 
Spuriorum Scriptorum a Genuinis Dignofcendonun ratio traditur. 

^InfcriptionumAntiquarum SvUogc, a Guil. Fleetwood, inufum 

Tuventutis Rerum Antiquarum Studiofafr. .. 

Mufarum An^licanarum Analefta, five Poemata, qusdam melio- 
ris not* feu ha&enus inedita, feu fparfun Edita. Vol. T. Oxon, c 

Theatre. _ . ^ . 

-Iidem Volumen Secundum, Ox«n. 1699. 

Terence's Commies made EngHJh, witlrhis Life, and fome Re¬ 
marks at the End by feveral hands. . A 4 

* Ductor Mfloricus, Or a fhort Syftem of Umverfal Hiftory, and an 
' Introduaion to the ftudy of that Science ; Containing a Com¬ 
pendious Hiftory of the moft confiderabU Tranfaftions in the 
World, from the Creation to the Birth of our Saviour, (s . 

° & A New Ecdefiaftical Hiftory, from the tin* ofour c &»viour_ to 

S'by 0 " E. X {T-StS*'with Additions! folk. 
15 Tomes, ufuaily bound in five Volumes. 

Books fold by Robert Knap/ock , at the 
Angel and Crown in St. Fauls-Churehr- 
Tard. 

A R. Bp. Ttllotforts Works. 

Mr. Tyrrefs Hiftory of England. 

Drydcns Virgil. 

_—- Juvenal. 

Sir J\oger LeStrange s fully. 

- Seneca. 

Fuffendorfs IntroduOion to the Hiftory of Europe. 

Mr. Hole's Letters concerning the Gift and Forms 01 Frayex;. 

_The myftery of Fanatidftn. 

The Government of a Wife. ^ 

The Life of Lewis the Great. . . . 

Mr* Pc la S ae's New Difcoveries m North America. 

Ludlow's Memoirs. 






